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DEDICATION. 


Thb Pabliflhers of this work would respeetfuUj dedicate 
it to ChristianB of all denominationa-^believing it will 
stand the ordeal of the most r^d criticigm^—and the sorer 
test of the day of judgment If the doctrines herein stated 
are trae^ it follows that the inherent irntnerUdity of man is 
a stupendous Jiction, unsupported by the analogy of nature, 
or a particle of enidenee from the scriptures of truth. If 
these things be so—^It is time for therworld to know it—and 
let him who readeth understand—^that it is written,—^That 
** whosoever shall add unto the words of the revelation of 
the blessed Lord shall be added unto him the plagues that 
are written therein—and whosoever shall take away—God 
Aall take away his part out of the book of life, and tbs 
Holy City.” Amen. 





PREFACE. 


In offeiing to the public another volume on the aubjeet 
of Future Punishment it will be necessary to prefix only 
a few explanatory observations, since much of what might 
have been presented in a preface has been introduced into 
the body of the work, as occasion was judged to require. 

In the summer of 1844, the "Notes of Lectures” were 
published at the request of the writer’s congregation, to 
whom they had been delivered in the early part of that 
year. Of the reception which that little work experienced 
it needs not to speak. I had counted the cost, and have never 
regretted the efibrt If it has elicited In some quarters 
that earthly passion which blinds the eye, and beclouds the 
judgment, and dethrones love, and prompts the unhappy 
victim to snatch up unhallowed weapons, it has also elicited 
from others the display of Christian graces, which have 
greatly endeared to me some most honored members of the 
household of faith, to whom I could wish propriety would 
afiow me publicly to pay that tribute of respect and afifec- 
tion which it would gratify me to offer, 

I may however present my praises to the God of all 
grace, l^t the work was owned and blessed by him to the 
conversion of some sinners, and to the edification of not a 
few amiable Christians, whose fervent acknowledgments 
have more than counterbalanced the blame of others. 

Some of my reviewers complained of the comparative 
" meagreness ” of the former " Notes,” and expressed the 
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wii^ tliat Ae Leetures had be«i given at greater Ieng:£hu 
I have endeavored to please them in this matter. In Ihe 
present vohime not more than sktj pages of the former 
edition are retained, conslitatii^ chieflj die First Part 

Must I make a distinct ref^mce to the reviewers of the 
former little work ? The following pages wdl show that 1 
have not been unmindful of their anim^vOTsioiis* But the 
reader, 1 am sure, will pardon mjr declining to notice some 
critiques that iqipeared ki professedly religious magazines ; 
the writers of which by their fcsTgetfulness of the law of 
truth, and willingness to resort to misrepresentation and 
slander, have put diemselves out of the pale of honorable 
controversy, and precluded any notice of their effortB. The 
endeavor to silence inquiry unworthy mrinuatibns of 
Socinianism—Neology—Iii^ehty—leave them even to 
repeat, if such conscious untruthfuhiess be still congenial 
with their habits, and compatible with their views of Evan^- 
gelical religion. 

In honorable contrast wkh these gentlemen is the writer 
of the article ki the Ecleetle Review; (as indeed might 
have been expected from the higfh character which that 
journal has so long deservedly sustained,, and which in the 
hands of its present editor it can never lose^* To his ar> 
guments, forcible in themsdves, and so lucidly presented^ 
1 have given as was due the most serious attention. And 
while I have exjnressed myself frankly on the argumenta 
themselves, I gladly take die opportunity offering him 
my respectful acknowledgments for the chrisdan courtesy 
which characterizes his strictares. If in my rejokider there 
he a single expression which is ever so Bligh% offensive^ 
I request hk forgiveness, and assure him t^t offence was 
the farthest from my intentions. 

If any of my readers are dkposed to blame the tone in 
which I have mamtakied my own views, and anknadverted 
on those which appear to me erroneous, though popular, 
let them consider that it does not become the advocates of 
supposed truth to suppress or disguise thek* honest convic- 
tions. I trust there will be found no imputations on 
persons; and opkiioiis are fakly open to the freest animad> 
versions* 

I have stiU a pamful sense of the "meagreness’’ and 
knperfeotion of the work. Many of the arguments 1 
should have been glad to present at greater len^; while 
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n<ft a few, winch might have been adduced with advantage, 
are omitted altogether, in order that the volume might be 
kept of a reasonable dze. There is, however, the less 
;grotind of regret dnce Providence has raised up an ally 
whose work, I am given to understand, will issue from the 
press about the same time as the present volume. I allude 
to the Rev. K WMte of Hereford, who is presenting to 
Ihe pnbfic a work entitled ^Life in Christ; or. Immor¬ 
tality the peculiar privilege of the Regenerate." I am 
thankfully anticipating its appearance, in the confidence 
of deriving much pleasure and profit from the perusal, and 
in the assured expectation that it wiM aid what 1 must 
deem the cause of truth. If I may judge from what 1 
have already seen of that gentieman’a productions, his book 
will, I am sure, be characterised by great vigour of thought, 
closeness of reasomng, beaii% of si^e, and deep, and fer¬ 
vent piety, while its aim and tendency will be to honor 
the Prince of Life, whom having not seen we love. 

To that adorable Sariour, the Head over all things to 
his Church, 1 now commend the present effort, beseeching 
a mercifcd forgiveness for its faults, a happy counteraction 
of its unconscious errors, and bis abundant blessing on its 
truths. 

Should I again intrude on the notice of the public, 1 
hope it will be with some woik which will happily remove 
me from the uncongenial arena of controversy, and which 
will be devoted to the promotion of that personal piety, 
the theohgia pectarig, wMch Luther once designated the 
German theology, but for which our own eonntry has been 
more distinguish^ than, (unhappily) of late years, the 
father-land of the reformation. 


H. H. D. 


Maidit&ne-, Apfxl 14, 1846 
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PART THE FIRST. 



** It is one thi^ to urish to have Truth on our eidot and another 
thing to wish sincerely to be on fAe side of T^th, There is no 
genuine love of truth implied in the former. Truth is a powerful 
auxiliary, such as every one wishes to have on hie side; every one is 
rejoiced to find, and therefore seldom tails to find, th^ the principles 
he is disposed to adopt,—the notions he is inclined to defend, may be 
maintained as true. A determination to ** obey the Truth,** and to 
follow wherever she may lead, is not so common. In this consists 
the genuine love of truth; and this can be realised in practice, only 
by poetponing all other questions to that which ought ever to Come 
foremost, * What is the Truth?*** Abp, Whately, 


FUTURE PUNISHMENT 


PART FIRST. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


iNTROSvoTcniT. Solemnity of the Subject—^Reaeone for diaeu*- 
ting it—Cautionary suggeetiona—Courae to be pursuecL 

In uadertaking to discuss the Doctrine of Future 
Punishment, we aare manifestly entering on'"a most solemn 
and awful subject: one inde^ that is overpoweringly so. 
Neither are we unconcerned, uninterested observers. We 
all belong to the system of which punishment, when neces¬ 
sary, forms a part; and it is quite possible for ourselves 
individually to experience what is meant by it; possible 
for those whom we have known and loved to be the unhappy 
objects on whom the punishment threatened in scripture 
may necessarily alight And even if we were infallibly 
secure, and if none whose hands we have pressed in friendship 
or whom we have gazed on with the eye of affection were 
at all in danger, yet could we not selfishly dissociate our¬ 
selves from our fellows, nor tom away in cold unconcern 
because we and purs were by some means happily exempt 

There is much sufiering in the present state; but 
wherever we see it here it is considerably mitigated; we 
nowhere see pure unmixed suffering, without anything to 
alleviate. There are indeed scenes of wretchedness over 
which humanity sheds many a bitter tear; but still something 
may be found as a relief to tiie gloom, some rainbow that 
derives its beauty even from the storm itself. But the 
Bcriptures speak in terms of terrible significance of a state 
altar death, awful beyond all comparison with the present: 

!♦ 
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a state of saffering on account of sin, in which there will 
be no alleviation. In order to impress this upon our minds, 
and by *the terrors of the Lord’ persuade us to seek refuge 
where alone it is to be found, they set forth the awfulness 
of this state in a great variety of ways. The most terribly 
expressive terms that language can supply, the most pain¬ 
fully striking imagery that nature can present, are anxiously 
appropriated in order to affect us with suitable and salutary 
d^d. Thus we find them speaking of ^the 'wrath of God 
abiding upon the sinner,’—^'everhuting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord,’—^'flames that never can be 
quenched,’ and a ^worm’ that * never dies,’—* weeping, 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth,’—outer darkness,’—and 
‘ the second death.’ 

Now without entering into the meaning of these terrible 
expressions at present, how obvious is it that to all who have 
not' fled for refuge to lay hold on the hope set before them 
in the gospel,’ the next stage of existence, the state after 
death, will be dismal beyond conception. It becomes us, 
then, to enter on such a topic in a most serious and reverent 
frame of mind. Far be it from us to address ourselves to 
such a theme as a mere speculation, or as a mere intellectual 
exercise,—a matter to call forth our powers of debate. 
The scriptures, which we know from various and abundant 
evidence to be the word of God, assert that the dpom 
referred to will assuredly overtake the impenitent: multi¬ 
tudes therefore who are * bone of our bone and flesh of 
our flesh,’ many even whom we have kno'wn, and some 
perhaps whom we have loved, will be involved in this 
awful woe! How then can we approach such a subject 
except 'with feelings of deepest solemnity ? 

The questions that are before us will demand our closest 
attention; and we should bring to the examination minds, 
if possible, calm and free from prejudice. We shall have 
to enquire into the Nature of the punishment spoken of in 
scripture; and how we are to understand those terrible 
expressions which abound in the sacred volume, whether 
literally or metaphorically. We shall ask what may be the 
Design of it; whethej: it is intended as punishment, 
strictly speaking, inflicted because deserved, and as a 
standing memorial of God’s determination to maintain law 
and order throughout the universe; or whether it is de¬ 
signed to be disciplinary, partaking of the character of 
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chastening at the hand of a Father, rather than of punish- 
ment awi^ed by a Judge. We shall also want to know 
how we are to understand those terms of Duration which 
are employed; and whether they fairly and necessarily 
denote an absolute eternity of tcoe. Nor can we fail to 
solicitous to see how this fact of punishment (for fact it is, 
stubborn, incontroverdble fact, so that nothing is gained 
by shutting our eyes to it) bears on the character of God, 
whom we are called on to love and in whose hands we find 
ourselves. 

Thus we may well feel that as the theme is no trivial one, 
it demands on our part the most chastened temper of mind 
that by self discipline and prayer we can attain. We shall 
need to advance under the guidance of sound principles, 
looking well to each step we take, bidding imagination 
stand aside, while speculation must be resolutely and 
sternly frowned away from our path. May the S|mt of 
truth dwell in us, and may God bless to our edification and 
increased usefulness, and thus to his own glory, the medita¬ 
tions into which we shall be led. 

§ Many reasons have induced me to enter on the present 
discussion, some of which may be mentioned. One has 
been a wish to correct, if possible, some of the misappre¬ 
hensions which exist upon this subject On no topic has 
there been more florid declamation, nor has any been more 
thoroughly misrepresented by various classes. There has 
often been unintentional exaggeration on the part of the 
pious and well meaning. I think they have not unfrequendy, 
though with die best intentions, treated it in an injudicious 
and unscriptural manner: for piety is no guarantee for a 
sound jud^ent, or for accurate ideas; neither do good 
intentions necessarily preserve from error. 

Future punishment has sometimes been so disproportion¬ 
ately presented, by Christians anxious to warn the sinner, 
that the world of woe has been made more prominent than 
the heaven which men are invited to secure; and the groans 
of the wilfully miserable have been made to drown the 
songs of the everlastingly blessed. This surely is to be 
regretted; for though God does not shrink from inflicting 
necessary punishment, yet punishment is only the inevitable 
alternative for those who will not accept his gracious plans 
of happiness; just as starvation is the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of persisting in a refusal to eat And, again, an 
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andneiplmed imagination has not mifreqnently been 
urged to put forth all its powa* to call up the wildest 
knages terror. F^urative expressions employed by the 
saei^ writers have bi^n taken in a literal sense, and then 
illustrated and exaggerated till the heart has sickened at 
the view, and feelings the reverse oi beneficial have been 
necessarily excited. Some speakers and writers have 
seemed to take a most strange and unnatural pleasure in 
expattating with rapid fluency on such coarsely colored 
themes, and inventing I know not what of horror; as 
though it were not enough for them to make the Governor 
of the world a Lawgiver and a Judge, calmly just in the 
sentence he pronounces; or as though they would remind 
us rather of the dungeons of the Inquisition, than of the 
court where unimpassioned Justice sits, whose brow is 
never clouded by anger, and whose heart is never agitated 
by feelings of personal resentment The wond^ has been 
that men, after expending their undiscipfined energy in 
this way for. a time, could so readily recover their own calm 
and even cheerfulness of mind, and appear so soon to be 
so thoroughly unaffected by their owji declamation. Is the 
explanation ^s, one is ready to ask, that they do not really 
believe what they have deemed it incumbent to affirm ? 

Again, the punishment of the wicked has too frequently 
been exhibited by itself, as though it stood alone; and God 
has thus been (unintentionally it may* be) represented in a 
most untrue light, as though he were an austere master, or 
an arbitrary monarch. Or, punishment has been spoken 
of as necessary to his glory; and so the sufferings of men 
have been represented as unhesitatingly inflicted because 
the glory God demanded it ! From all which and similar 
misrepresentations, put forth by the ill-informed and un¬ 
reflecting, what but harm can accrue ? For the religion, of 
which these statements have assumed to form a part, has 
thereby increased the dislike of the very persons whom it 
was desired to reclaim; while many have been only too 
willing to accept these exaggerations as a fair exposition of 
the statements of the bible, in order that they might the 
more easily feel at liberty to reject revelation altogether; 
mder the plea that the true God, whose character is mani¬ 
fested in his works, and who must be kind and indulgent, 
IS very different from the one set forth in the bible, and 
that ffierfore the bible is not deserving of their belief, 
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Very unwiae, yeiy. illogical^ it is troe; still these are some 
of llie effects, and not unnatnral ones, of exaggeration on 
die part of Christians,* which always overshoots the mark at 
which it aims, and which on onr present subject, instead of 
promoting religion, has promoted infidelity, or a Christianity 
so pared and cut down, so altered and abridged, as to be 
little more than natural religion, and not very distant from 
infidelity itself. Would we do good, we must keep the 
straight line of truth, nor allow ourselves to be drawn from 
it to one side or the other. 

Another reason has respect to those who have not hitherto 
yielded up their minds to the truth of scripture. Is it not 
a fact, pamful to contemplate, that though' the mighty God, 
even the Lord hath spoken, and called the earth, from the 
rising the sun to the going down thereof,’—«poken in 
tones of the most solemn warning, as well as tones of 
tenderest love, (his threatenings even being but the hoarser 
voice of his love, saying ‘ Do thyself no harm,’) yet mul¬ 
titudes, who do not doubt the bible to be his word, never¬ 
theless live on, heedless and unconcerned, as though it were 
an idle word that God has spoken concerning tiie future 
state of the ungodly? How is this? Are such persons 
indifferent as to whether they shall be happy hereafter, or 
the reverse ? Not so; but they do not reaUy believe God 
will execute his threatenings; they seem to think that it is 
all very well to threaten, but not well to execute threaten¬ 
ings ; so they scarcely believe God will keep his word! 

I would he devoutly thankful if I could show them, and 
any who can venture to scoff at the expressions us^ in 
scripture concerning future puniriiment, that the doctrine 
afiiimed perfectly harmonizes with the stubborn facts of 
which the earth is full, and is as truly reasonable in itself 
as anything we believe. Scripture rightly understood, and 
nature rightly read, and reason rightly used, will all beau¬ 
tifully agree. And if any one who is in the habit of scoffing 
at the notion of sin being visited with suffering should take 
up this volume, 1 would ask him to suspend his mirth at 
the idea of future suffering growing out of present disobe¬ 
dience, till he has laughed hi^elf out of the belief that fire 
bums, or that any harm can result from neglecting the 
existing laws of nature. If he can set at nought, with 
impunity, physical laws, and organic laws, and social laws, 
then, but not till then, may he expect to violate moral laws 
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'withont injnry. And his laugh is idle, nnphilosophical, 
absurd, unless he can afford to sport wilh aU the laws of 
his present being. And if such a scoffer be at all capable 
of anything better than scoffing (if he be capable, for 
example, of pursuing a train of ffiought, and of perceiving 
when an argument is fairly constructed); and if he have 
any portion of manly honesty remaining, (for a habit of 
rifficule makes sad havoc among the better parts of our 
nature,) I think that the doctrine of future punishment (or 
the sentiment diat suffering will follow the infraction of 
God’s law,) may be shown to be as rational^ as beneficial, 
as desirable, as the indisputable fact that the laws which 
relate to our present organization cannot be violated without 
harm ensuing. 

Though these may be sufficient reasons for entering upon 
this subject, I have yet another, viz.—An humble but 
earnest wish, if the Father of Lights will condescend to 
vouchsafe his aid and blessing,—^to justify the ways of God 
to man. * Shall not the Ju(%e of all the earth do right f ’ 
* His work is perfect; all his ways are judgment; a God 
of truth and without iniquity, just and right is he.’ It does 
not indeed follow that all his ways must necessarily appear 
right to all his creatures, at ail times, and under all circum¬ 
stances. We can easily conceive of many things which 
would prevent men from forming a proper estimate of . the 
great Governor; and to some of Qiese we may subsequently 
refer. When I speak, then, of justifying the ways of God 
to man, I have neither the idea that every reader will be 
made to feel a perfect satisfaction in the awful fact of future 
punishment, nor the preposterous notion of being able to 
clear up all the difficulties connected with the subject. 
Still it appears to me that difficulties (over and above those 
which necessarily grow out of our present position of partial 
enlightenment) have been created, and artificially attached 
to the subject, which is confessedly difficult enough, even 
when we have embraced all the aids that are accessible. 

It appears to me that by availing ourselves of the help 
which God has placed within our reach, some of the 
difficulties may be removed, and that we may attain to a 
position from which we can look down into the world of 
punishment—not without sorrow it is true, deepest sorrow— 
but still without one feeling of doubt as to the perfect 
wisdom of God, and the propriety of his dealings. It is 
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sorely possible to view the foiore sofTerings of the impeni¬ 
tent, through the medium of principles so obviously sound, 
that we shall be ready to exclaim with the company in the 
Apocalypse, when the seven angels appear, having the 
seven last plagues,—Great and marvellous are thy 
works. Lord God Almighty; just and true are thy ways, 
thou King of saints/ 

§ But it may be permitted me to suggest one or two 
cautionaiy considerations. There should not, for example, 
be an impatience of suspense, and a determination to have 
some positive opinion or definite view one way or another. 
And tMs remark applies to all our enquiries after truth. 
Is it not indeed every way better to remain in suspense for 
a time, though painM, and to keep the judgment in abey¬ 
ance, than hastily to take up with conclusions that after ^ 
may be wrong, rather than endure a longer state of 
uncertainty ? 

And when scripture has purposely left any matter some¬ 
what undefined and indistinct, keeping, for wise reasons, 
the veil still partially drawn around it, is it for ns to lift 
that veU, or to decide with certainty as to what is concealed f 
On many subjects ^ we see as through a glass, obscurely 
we have all the light that is necessary for our practical 
guidance, but not in the present state much more. This 
is true as to the structure of revelation generally. Its 
object is entirely practical, and suited to a probationary 
state. What scripture leaves in comparative twilight it is 
not for us to present in clearly defined outline. It will not 
surprise therefore, if, on some points that will have to be 
touched, I shall observe my own rule, and avoid the glare 
of demonstration, contenting myself with that measure of 
light which God may have seen fit to afford. What I find 
doubtful I certainly shall not undertake to decide. And 
probably I may feel bound to place in this region of dim 
twilight, some things which many have taken for granted 
as indisputable, only for want of a closer acquaintance with 
the difficulties which surround the subject 

§ But let me briefly indicate the course we are to pursue. 
Punishment implies crime; Crime implies law; Law 
implies a certain relation in which we stand towards one 
who has a right to enact law, and to call to account; 
this leads us to consider the nature of our relationship to 
God, and the nature and wisdom of a moral system; 
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ami iliu, agam, may almost compel ns to Aink of the 
great root of all our mystery and difficulty, the permisaon 
(or rather non-prevention) of evil, in a universe that was 
created, and is still presided over, by perfect wisdom^ 
goodness, and power. 

These are topics which we cannot altogether avoid. 
For punishment is not an isolated act of the divine 
government; and considered alone, apart from all other 
truths with which it stands connected, we must necessarily 
form erroneous ideas about it; and very erroneous ones 
concerning the God in whose dominions it has a place. 
We ought not then to treat of future punishment, awful as 
the scriptures state it to be, as an independent and isolated 
fact, since it is not such. The only point of view whence 
we can safely bear to look into the world of the finally lost, 
is that from which we can also see the other parts of the 
system wherewith it is connected. 

And do Thou who art the sole fountain of intelli¬ 
gence, as of being, the Father of Lights, from whom alike 
cometb the feebler ray that guides die insect through its 
little hour, and the noonday brightness in which cherubim 
and seraphim continually do dwell, vouchsafe to us all 
needful grace; that our understanding may be light in the 
Lord, our judgment sound, our imagination die sober 
handmaid of reason, and our aflections in perfect harmony 
with all thy holy will For since thou art the Author of the 
human mind, and canst lay thy all-governing hand at will on 
all its faculties and secret springs, thou canst, as we now 
beseech in the name of thy beloved Son, give unto us wise 
and understanding hearts, so that, discerning through the 
clouds and darkness which surround thy majestic throne, 
how gloriously righteousness and judgment have hewn the 
seven pillars thereof, we may reverendy admire the counsels 
of thy wisdom, and for ever magnify thy holy name! 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


ReltttioB Gad auataina, what—The paternal sug^eated—examined 
—^me modification necessary—^The rectoral character suggested— 
examined-^Result—Whence the true idea of sin—and propriety of 
ptnusfament; 

Ix entering on the eolemn subject we have undertaken, 
there is one question in particular which meets us at the 
very threshold of our inquiry, viz. What is the true nature 
of the relation in which we stand to God? or in other 
words, What is the character which God sustains toward us I 

Nor is tins an unimportant question. It lies at the very 
foundation of the notions we form, not only on our present 
subject, but on numerous others of thrilling and everlasting 
interest From this point men go off in various directions, 
and the farther they proceed, each one in his own several 
course, the farther do they separate from each other; till ^ 
men who had commenced their enquiries together, starting 
from some common point, find themselves eventually wide 
a»ihe poles asunder. Thus we come at once, in our pro¬ 
posed journey, to a place where numerous cross roads 
InuHoh off in all possible directions: we anxiously a^ 
which we ought to take, for if we take a wrong pa&, the 
farther we go the more thoroughly wrong do we get. 
There cannot arise, in the whole coarse of our inquiry, a 
more important question than the present oub ; for it is 
not too much to say that the most momentous doctrines of 
r^igion hii^ upon the question; and our own interpreta¬ 
tion of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity (so far as 
dogamti<o rathor than exegetical theology is concerned, at 
all events,) will depend on the answer we ghn to the 
«Bestien,-^W)mt is thu rehdloBihip sidiitsth^> between 
OeAmid* mntareel 
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HiiiB, for example, our ideas as to the nature of sin 
have their essenti^ rise here; and then, by necessary 
consequence, our notions as to the proper remedy, if 
remedy can be admitted; and then, being only one step 
farther, our opinion as to the result of sm, if there be no 
remedy, or if it be neglected. 

1 feel it right to state thus distinctly the fact that 
our subsequent views will necessarily take their color, to a 
veiy great extent, from the decision we come to on this 
point Let a man decide this question, either one way or 
another, and then his ultimate conclusions, if he reason 
soundly, cannot be avoided. If the premises be false, 
the more accurate the reasoning, the more certainly will the 
conclusions be false too: so that to re-examine the argu¬ 
ment will only confirm such a one in his error, all the while 
the premises are assumed to be sound. Let ns therefore 
give our best attention to this question concerning the 
relation that subsists between man and his Maker. 

^ Let me suppose myself to be thinking aloud on this 
all-important subject, so as to be overheard by several 
persons, who eagerly volunteer to satisfy my mind; each 
hoping to make me a proselyte, and attach me to his party. 
Anxious to decide, 1 diankfully accept the offer, and listen 
to the various opinions which they confidently proclaim. 

The First tells me that my true relation to God is that of 
the *clay jn the hands of the potter:^ that as a creature, 
I have no rights whatever, absolutely none; and that God 
may therefore do what he pleases with me, (without regard 
to my character;) that as a potter may, if he please, break 
into a thousand shivers the vessel that he has formed, just 
so may God devote me to wretchedness or destruction, 
without injustice, for that I have no rights; and that as 
everything depends on the mere will of God, he may deal 
with me as an absolute and irresponsible master with his 
slave. 1 shudder at the picture; but the speaker draws 
forth a bi^le, and quotes chapter and verse. 1 think, 
however, to ask him whether he has quoted the book 
correctly; and whether those views are really exhibited 
there, or whether he may not have taken some few 
expressions in an extreme sense, and independently of 
the connection. 

A Se^nd assures me that the first speaker is quits 
eorreot in his assertion, but quits wrong in his oonchuaiNi* 
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for liiat it is in reality a most satisfactoiy notion altogether^ 
and one at which 1 need not shudder, as the preceding 
speaker would have me; for that the pleasant bearing of 
the thing is this,—^That as there is no such thing as any 
right belonging to any one of ns, and consequently no 
general rights for God to be the guardian of, the notion of 
his treating any one of us with a view to the welfare of 
the whole is idle; and that therefore, seeing no general 
interests of the universe demand to be conserved, God can, 
if he chooses, make us all happy, whatever we may be: 
and seeing he is good, we may be sure, since there is no 
general good to be consulted, that he will not use his 
art>itrary power to make us miserable, though he might do 
so, but wtHI use it to secure the happiness of the entire 
universe; because there is no such thing as right, indepen¬ 
dently of his mere will; and in his thus resolving to 
every creature happy, there could, therefore, be no 
impropriety. 

These two men, then, wide as the whole earth asunder 
in all their habits, and denouncing each other in no 
measured tenns, agree, I perceive, in one thing (as extremes 
do often meet,) viz. that God may do what he pleases with 
us all, independently of character: but the one uses the 
sentiment to maintain that, however virtuous we are, God 
may overwhelm us in miseiy; the other, that however 
wicked, God may, with perfect propriety at any moment 
fomve all, and n^e us everlastingly happy. 

But a Third claims my attention. He tells me that he 
belongs to the school of the second speaker, but has 
another method of coming to the same pleasant conclusion, 
viz. That God is the universal Father; that he looks on 
all inteUigent creatures as his children; that he is training 
them all up for abodes of blessedness, and though some of 
them are untoward in their dispositions, yet there are nope 
that will not finally be virtuous and happy. 

Now I find tins a very pleasant sort of idea, and happy 
thoughts come into my mind, of an infinitely great and 
glorious parent, making all his numerous family Imppy, and 
himself exulting in the haziness he has made. If one 
wanted a pleasant vision, 1 say truly this is one: but 
resolved not to believe a thing merely because I wish to 
bdisve it, I bA. for the evidence of the theory, and deter- 
nmiatoseeif it can be substantiated. Delight^ with this 
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last speaker, I am about to depart, f<H* the sake of mdiiter- 
mpted thonght and calm inyestigation, idien a Fourth says 
he will not now exhibit his view, seeing I am so pleased; 
but he would venture to suggest that it would not be safe 
to trust to such a theoiy, u^ess it could be well sustained; 
he doubts whether it be more than a very partial view, and 
whether the portion of truth it contains he not exaggerated; 
also whether analogy, whether fact be not ^together 
against it, if it is intended as a complete theory;—and 
urges me to enquire—^not what I deem most Mxng, nor 
what would most commend itself to my imagination, but 
sinmly * What is truth 

Perhaps I ought not to prolong this imagined soe&e. 
Let me then proceed in the more usual way. Our question 
is as to the character which God sustains towards us. I 
have mentioned the Paternal: is this the real relation m 
which we stand to God, viz. as children to a Father f May 
every one of us, whatever we are, equally, and in the same 
sense, call him Father; carrying with us the idea we form 
concerning a kind and indulgent human parent! This is 
our present question; let us examine it fairly. 

S It is capable, we instantly feel, of being very interest¬ 
ingly and c^tivatingly presented. The idea is fuU of amia¬ 
bleness. We dwell in one of the chambers of our Fathei^s 
house; we are individually dear to hhn; and seeing he is 
possessed of unlimited power, and can do all he pleases, 
none daring to call him to account, we may of course all 
of us expect uninterrupted felicity. For what hither 
would he be, who should decline to use all the means in 
his power to secure the well-being of all his children ? We 
picture then to our minds a kind and indulgent father, 
who can happily gratify all his parental inclinations, and 
whose chief delight consists in rendering each dear child 
perfectly happy: and we remember that God is everywhere 
present, and that he is possessed of unbounded power. 
With this idea of a father, and with this knowledge of 
God’s omnipresence and omnipotence, we go fo^ to 
observe the beautiful indications that of course will meet 
the eye, wherever it wanders, of God’s fath^ly care and 
affection for all his children indiscrimmately. 

We certainly observe with great delight the Baanifekl 
proofs of goodness, the provhdon evidetitly niaife te 
enjoymenh * Tis a j^easant earth that God hiuvfinMtliis 
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childneB on; a glorious sun lights them by day^ and by 
night the fair moon with her shining sisters diffuses a softer 
radiance/ We mark the rich productions which he has 
provided for them; how there is enough^ and more than 
enough, of the fruits of the earth poured forth as from a 
horn of plenty. We see the human frame constructed for 
enjoyment; the physical man made to derive pleasure from 
various sources; the mind so constituted, that a fa** 
higher order of gratification, viz. the intellectual, is placed 
within his reach; while there are social propensities, which 
surround him with the objects of warm affection; and the 
various relationships of life afford some of the purest and 
intensest joy that man can experience. And while we 
watched the heightened expression in the countenance of 
youth, as a new world of happiness begins to open; or 
mark ' the bliss that waits on wedded loveor gaze on the 
infant, that with so much of joyous repose draws the 
milk-stream from the mother’s vein; or read the emotions 
that swell that motiier’s heart; and remember that * love is 
of God,’—^we respond to the assertion that * God is love,’ 
in the words that are employed, and we say emphatically, 
God is love. 

It cannot be doubted that God is good. Hie happiness 
that exists proves it beyond a doubt And therefore since 
God is one, and his character necessarily uniform and 
consistent, he is always good. Even if we should find leas 
pleasant scenes than those adverted to; still this could not 
bring into question the already ascertained fact of God’s 
goodness, and, by reason of his immutability, his unchange¬ 
able and undeviating goodness. Let this be settled, that as 
God cannot be both good and evil, and we see him good, 
he must be always good, though we may not be able to 
harmonize everything with this attribute, or may have 
. formed very inadequate and puerile conceits about goodness, 
and what it ought to accomplish. 

But assuredly we have looked a very little way as yet. 
It would be very premature to pause in our examination, 
^uite satisfied from what we have seen, that the true and 
sole relationship between God and us is that of father and 
children.. Let us continue our investigation. 

Wo obtain the confidence of numerous individuals, who 
each tell us a melting tale of sorrow; difficulties, embar¬ 
rassments, heart-remfing bereavements, painful afflictions. 
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a diseased frame, and a woimded apiriL—^We slgb, and 
pass on. We enter an hosf»tal; and walking from ward 
to ward, and marking the pale face, the hollow eye,' the 
look of pain, the expression of anxiety, we sigh deeply, and 
wonder that the Fa^er who has all power does not prevent 
this: but some one whispers something about discipline and ' 
chastening, and we try to feel satisfied We next take our 
stand on an eminence commanding an extensive plain, 
where tens of thousands are shooting and cutting each other 
down, till one party has gained the victory a^ marches 
oflf* in triumph, leaving thousands writhing in agony and 
weltering in their gore. Is the great Fa^er aware of all 
this ? we ask. And is he able to prevent it ? Why then 
does he sufibr his children thus to shoot and stab one 
another, filling we know not how many homes with anguish, 
as wives are made widows, and children orphans ? 

We enter the Inquisition; and in dungeons of terrible 
gloom we see men, and women too, and maidens, chained 
and fettered; we see them stretched upon the rack, till 
every limb is dislocated; we hear their deep, deep groans; 
and their piercing cries make us sick at heart After 
months of various and ingenious torture we see them 
brought forth to be burned alive I We stand next, between 
the decks of a slave ship, and find hundreds of our 
fellow creatures manacled, and cranuned into a space that 
is to be measured, as to height, by inches; the loathesome- 
ness cannot be spoken, while the sufiTerings endured cannot 
be conceived. After numerous deaths we see the wretched 
survivors sold like beasts, and worked like them, and 
flogged and tortured at will, till they drop into the longed 
for grave. We take the history of one wretched slave, 
and find from the history of past years and ages that we 
could multiply it by hundreds of millions, till there is 
presented to the imagination a mass of wretchedness that 
is all but infinite. The sighs, the groans, the burning tears, 
defy the utmost power to realise them; and the mind 
breaks down in the attempt 

But every one’s knowledge of what has been the state 
of the world for these six thousand years, renders it. 
unnecessary to present the facts which show that the human 
family has from the beginning (no matter just now how it 
is to be accounted for) been in some way or other subjected 
to every form of ill. We have only to think of what our 
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own memory can supply as to the state of Hungs in different 
countries, and through all ages; the public calamities that 
nave overwhelmed nations, and the private afflictions and 
wrongs that have filled to the brim a cup of bitterness for 
individuals; and then do we not feel that while there are 
abundant proofs of God’s goodness, (and some reasonable 
account may perhaps be given why things seem allowed to 
take their own course,) our idea of the paternal character 
has to be somewhat or even greatly modified ? Are we not 
compelled to acknowledge &at if we still call God * the 
universal Father,’ there are evidently some other elements 
of character beside the paternal, and quite as marked, or 
even more so! For what/other, having the right and 
power to interfere, would stand by and see hu child 
racked, tortured, through long long months, and then burnt 
alive, and not indignantly snatch him from the grasp of 
brutal tormentors! What/other, possessed of sufficient 
power to prevent it, would listen to the groans and cries 
and shrieks that have filled the air for ages, till every atom 
of the atmosphere we breathe seems to one who knows the 
case, impregnated with woe! That God sees all, and hears 
all, and could prevent all, if he deemed it wise to do so, 
none that believe in the being of a God can question. 

Must we not then seek some other answer to our 
question; or else greatly modify our ideas of the import of 
&e term, if we s^ retain it as the one title which, above 
all others and exclusively, we select to denote Ihe relation¬ 
ship in which God stands to his creatures! For certainly 
when we think of a father, we mstinctively picture to 
ourselves one who has a particular and equal affection for 
each member of his family. Nor would the amiableness 
of the best of sovereigns, who strove to show himself ^ the 
father of his people,’ nor the considerate benevolence of the 
most kind and generous of masters, who made the interests 
of his domestics his own, at all approach to our necessary 
idea of the love which fills a father’s heart; which is not 
a vague and general benevolence towards all creatures 
indiscriminately, whether intelligent or irrational, but a 
special love for the individual, which can never no never 
decay, and which under all possible circumstances, and 
through all conceivable changes, will yearn over the child, 
and unceasingly exert itself at any cost for his individual 
happiness, which the father will even prefer to his own. 
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fBrtoiy. indeed, telle ne of e £i&er who finding bis eone 
guilty of Ueasonalde piacticee against Rome, and being 
himaftlf fiie judge, ste^j ordered the lictoia to do Ibeir 
duty, and looked on wifii nnarerted and unmoistened eye, 
while tfaeir backs were tom by die sconige, their he^ 
stricken from their bodies, and they lay headless carcases 
at his feet But assuredly it was not as a father, but as a 
judge,—os a governor anxious to discharge impartially, and 
without respect of persons, his duty to Ihe commonw^th 
—^tiiat he condemned them to die, and saw the fearful 
sentence executed. Parental feeling were k^t in stem 
abeyance, while the one idea of justice filled his soul and 
ruled the hour. Nor do we ever think of such a one as 
Brutus when we form our notions of the paternal character. 

And thia leads me to remark that I have often observed 
great coidusion to arise (in some instance^ perhaps not 
quite unpurposed), from me pertinacious use of tli^ one 
title as that iidiich best, and above all others, and even to 
the exclusiou of all others which would serve to modify it^ 
exhilutB the true idea of the rdadonahip that God sustains. 
With myriads of such facts as 1 have adverted to, (to say 
nothing just now of scripture,) they who cleave the most 
fondly, and in many instances with the best intentioni^ to 
this term,—as the one epithet which shall be applied to the 
Great Supreme,—are constrained to give snch an account 
of what a wise father would do, how he would maintain 
right at any cost^ that their explanation, when they are 
pressed, exhibits after all a &ther from whose heart are 
banished aU those peculiar parental yeamiags which we 
cannot separate from our thoughts of a human parent, and 
one who resolutely maintains law, involve what it may; 
so that the true idea, after all, is to a great extent, that of 
*a governor or ruler, though a benevolent one. If, then, 
witii such an exphuiation, we consent to retain the term 
* father,^ we are called on, ere long, to forget the modifica¬ 
tion agreed on, and again to form our notions of God as 
‘the universal Father,”exclusively or chiefly, from those 
soft and endearing associations which are so indissolubly 
connected with the title. The previous admissions, which 
made father identical, or nearly so, with governor or ruler, 
are dropped, and God is re-invested, if one may say so, 
with.those very qualities of human paternity which it was 
mutually agreed could not apply: so that when induced by 
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flieir explanations we have consented to retain the title, 
they leave out of si^t those veiy modifications, and bid na 
ask ourselves whethw a father could act in such and such 
a way. 

We have looked abroad among men, to see what obtains, 
and as yet our conclusion is that we have still to seek the 
trae answer to our question; for that the paternal, as com¬ 
monly and naturally understood, is not the only nor even 
the chief relation which God sustains. 

§ Let us look forth once more, glancing for a moment 
at the HoauR in which man is placed. 

*Once have we heard this, yea twice, that power be* 
iongeth unto God,’ and truly we everywhere see the sub- 
limest illustrations. But do we see anything beside power I 
Undoubtedly we da We see wisdom dir^ting power in 
all its efibrts; so that power is never exerted for its own 
sake, but subordinated to the counsels of perfect wisdom. 
What glorious worlds fill the heavens; what mighty ma¬ 
terial masses; and all poised in empty space, and never 
since the day of their creation swerving a hair’s breadth 
from their prescribed line of oibit Worlds, and systems 
•of worlds, revolving round their own suns, as our eai^ and 
her sister planets revolve round our sun; many such sys¬ 
tems forming one grander system, and many such grander 
systems again forming one system yet mightier still; and 
so on till all form one glorious whole, revolving altogether 
through space, round some central point, it may be, whence 
issues the invisible influence that holds all togeth^ in one 
sublimely beautiful whole. 

Now we are overwhelmed, possibly, with the sense of 
power; and yet the conviction of presiding wisdom is still 
more thoroughly present to our minds, and we exclaim in 
delighted homage, *in wisdom hast thou made them all/* 
What exquirite perfection of beauty I well may the Hebrew 
Psalmist talk of the morning stars singing together; well 
may we speak of the * music of the sj^eres;’ for, to the 
cultivated mind, the countless worlds that God hath formed, 
moving as they do so harmoniously through space, seem in 
graceful chorus to praise their great Creator. ^ The heavens 
declare the gl<vy of God, and the firmanent showeth his 
handy work/ Now that unseen influence which is found 
to act wherever man has been able to explore, acta so in- 
faiiahly eveiywbere, producing such constant and uniform 
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and palpaUe reaolta^ that men have given to it die name of 
'law;* and they tell ns of the * law of gravitation^ and of 
eentrifngal modona, or forces’ and ascribe thereto, as the 
divinely appointed secondary canse, all the perfection of 
Older of v^ich we have been qieaking; and every single 
atom, as well as every rolling worid, obeys this law. I^e 
stone which yon cease to hcdd fidls to the groond, and £dls 
by the same law vriiich secnres the order of all the heavenly 
bodies. 

And as we look yet farther, we &id evmything snbjectto 
lawin like manner. A great part of our g^be, for example^ 
is occupied by water, which comes before ns in various 
forms. Let us think of it for a moment The ocean, with 
its rolling billows, filling the soul with the sense of vastness 
and power—^the watei^—the majestic river—^tibe bab¬ 
bling brook—^the calm smooth lake, reflecting the clear blue 
sky—^the mountain rill, like a sQvct thread—the gushing 
fountain: behold one form it assumes. Look again and it 
is solid rock; clear, trani^iarent, crystal rock: again, and 
that rock has changed its fcmn and is floatiiig in die air as 
vapor, and forming clouds of every shape, a^ colored by 
the setting sun constituting the glory of the heavens. 
Look again, and in the form of spariding dew it gems every 
flower and every blade of grass; or it descends as a re¬ 
freshing shower, and in faUing presents us with the rainbow. 
But in all its wonderful and beautiful changes, whether 
you gaze on foaming billows, or listen to the music of the 
murmuring riU; whether you watch the regularly recurring 
tide, or trace the raindrop down a pane of widow glass;— 
every particle of it is influenced, in every form it assumes, 
and at every instant, by invariable law. 

It is so with the poductions of the vegetable worid, or as 
naturalists prefer to speak,—the veget&le kingdom: and 
men of science delight to dwell on what they caU *the laws 
of vegetation;’ by means of which whenever not interfered 
with, the highest perfection of which the plant is capable 
is beautifully secui^ And just so with all other depart¬ 
ments of nature; not a single flake of snow was ever form¬ 
ed, except in harmony with pre-establiriied and invariable 
law: the breath that by night in winter has assumed such 
beautiful crrstalHs^ forms on your window, has been in 
every particle obeying law. And so everywhere. Man is 
placW on a world, every atom of which, arc every atom of 
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it, is iiAuenced bj laws which the all-wise and aU-powerfnl 
Creator hath institated.* And all the order and beauty and 
perfecition, everywhere conspicuous throughout this earth, 
and throughout the universe, is the result of the never- 
ceasing working of these laws, which men call the * laws 
of nature/ Everything man sees or hears, everything that 
his hand touches or Us foot treads on, is entirely under 
the influence of all-pervading law; the air he breathes, the 
water he drinks, the Are which so variously serves him, the 
wind which seems so free and unconstrained,—^law itdes 
over 9 HI ; so that as to his very home, he lives and moves 
and has his being in an element of law. 

§ From thus observing the character of his dwelling place, 
we come naturally enough to enquire concerning Hinudf; 
and we find that, in all ms conditions, he too is the subject 
of law which he never can violate with impunity. 

We have referred to the law of gravitation, and how the 
admirable order of the universe is beautifully secured by 
means of it: but if any man ^all lose his balance when 
standing on the summit of a tower, he will fall to the 
ground by the same law. In which case we never regret 
flie operation of the law, nor wish it riiould be suspended, 
but only regret the ignorance or carelessness of the tmhappy 
man, v^o lies in excruciating agony, the victim of hh own 
imprudence. The advantages we derive firom fire would 
fill volumes; it is as indispensable to our weH-being as 
the air is to our being. Yet what calamities have arisen 
when the laws of heat have been di^garded. If a playM 
cUld or a venm*able parent has approached too near, the 
whole person has been involved in flames, and a lingering 
death of torture has been the result: what numbers have 
heen burned in their beds, and how intense the agony that 
many have suffered firom fire. Yet we never wish that fire 
would cease to bum; we never murmur at its qualities, 
which only demand that we should be attenttve. 80 with 
water, which is abs<flately indispensable to life,—how often 

* Or, to prevent misapprehensions. He by whom all things con- 
iiit, works in one uniform and underiating method: whatever may 
resiilt, certain sequences always follow certain antecedents; and this 
whether we observe matter or mind. And to this undeviating uni¬ 
formity of plan is not badly given the name of law, because of its 
abinluto isviolsl^igr. 
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has it destroyed life, when its requirements have been dis¬ 
regarded. 

It would be easy, but superfluous, to multiply illustra¬ 
tions. What has been adduced may suffice to show one 
fact, for the sake of which the present course has been 
adopted, viz. That God, having settled a system of laws, 
the observance of which produces perfect order, leaves the 
painful consequences of neglecting or violating them to take 
full effect, without any interposition to prevent. By per¬ 
fect conformity to all the laws which regulate the outward 
world, and which govern our own organized bodies, we 
should possess perfect physical good, in exemption from all 
physical evil, and possession of all physic^ enjoyment: 
except indeed as the results of this outward regard to law 
might be neutralized or vitiated by disregard to the higher 
laws of a more important economy, as the intellectual, the 
moral and spiritual. With this qualification—^indispensable 
because the physical is only a part of one intimately blended 
whole—^the remark holds good; and thus our welfare is, so 
to speak, made to depend on our conformity to the various 
laws which God hath so admirably instituted. The lan¬ 
guage of nature correctly interpreted is. Obey and be happy 
—^Neglect and suffer. 

A moment’s attention ought, however, to be drawn to 
one veiy obvious feature of the system; viz. That inter¬ 
position to. prevent the evils which necessarily arise from 
the violation of these laws of nature, forms no part of 
God’s plan. You have nothing but law; beautiful, exqui- 
sitively beautiful in itself, and in the perfect order and 
harmony which it is competent to secure; yet at the same 
time painful in its consequences when violated: but man 
is completely shut up to law, as to all his relation to the 
extemd world, and as to all his own organization. He is 
rewarded, as one may say, for his observance of these laws, 
and puni^ed for the neglect* 

A superficial observer, indeed, might wish that God had 
introduced some plan for preventing, or else immediately 
remedying, the evUs which arise when any of the laws of 
nature are violated. But as this is not the case, so also 
we can perceive some evils which would necessary ensue 
were such interference fhe rule. Men would then, as a 


* Butler's Analogy, part I. chap. 11.' 
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matter of course, be inattentiye and negligent; and if no 
harm could possibly result, whatever a man did or ne¬ 
glected to do, there would be a positive premium held out to 
indolence and carelessness and every kind of gratification. 
Indeed evils of a frightful character, and whose name would 
be legion, must unavmdably ensue, if God were always to 
interpose to prevent ill consequences resulting from viola¬ 
tion of the laws he hath so wisely stamped on every part 
of nature. In fact, greater harm would be done, even 
according to our present imperfect appr^ension, by 
venting, than by not preventing. So that it is wise and 
good to allow law to work out its own results; wiser and 
better than it would be to interpose.* 

We may now leave the path we have been pursuing, and 
follow another, still seeking to know the true relationship 
God sustains to his creatures. But so far as we have gone, 
we think we see evidence that the character of God would 
be quite as fairly represented by the title, governor or ruler, 
as that of father. One thing however is plain; that if we 
caU him the universal father, he is quite as correctly desig¬ 
nated the universal ruler; seeing he governs, and that by 
general laws, which very laws by Sieir own operation, 
which is of his appointment, reward the obedient wad 
punish those who disregard them. Nor, whatever we call 
him, are the evils which grow out of the violation of natural 
laws, any drawback to Us goodness; for since greater evils 
would follow the prevention by immediate interposition, it 
would not be either wise or good to interpose: and thus, 
notwithstanding what obtains, the goodness of God stands 
nnimpeachable. 

We have not yet refsired to scripture, we have merely 
looked on the world around us, and glanced at the manner 
in which God manages it. And to the thoughtful nund 
which has been perplexed, and possibly distressed, as some 
of the statements of revelation, tUs school of natural religion 
may prove not uninscructive; as also to those unhappy in¬ 
dividuals who have ventured to reject or neglect the bible 
as a revelation'' from God. For if this should be found 
evidently, in all its parts, constructed in harmony with all 
that is observable in nature; and if some of the statements 
of scripture which have been the most cavilled at, as incon- 
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wtent widi the ehancter of €k>d» are in perfeet keeping 
with all the facte that fill the world; then aaeoredly the 
volume of revdartion is entitled to the profoundest attention 
of the hitherto sceptical, nor should t^ nnwelcomeness of 
some of its declar^ons be allowed to prcyudiee the mind, 
seeing that in reality they belong evMi to a ooirect system 
of natural religion. 

§ We are now then in a better condition, having glanced 
at some of those indisputable facts which are open to 
every man’s observation, to enquire what saith the scrip¬ 
ture ; and eveiy one that is intelligently acquainted with 
both natural and revealed religion vm be strack with the 
admirable agreement; as, ind^, how should it be other¬ 
wise? The doctrine of scripture, in reference to man’s 
moral and spiritual being, harmoniaes perfectly with the 
doctrine of nature touching his j^sioiu welfare; and in 
like manner reveals God as govOTiing by fixed and general 
laws, which observed secure h^pf^mess, or if set at nought 
bring misery and ruin. So that evidently there is a strong 
presumption that the author of revelation and the andior 
of the book of nature are one. In reading the two, we find 
on every page traces of identity of authorship; we are in 
two provinces of the same empire; w, in two eoncentrio 
circles, the scriptures bemg the inner one; or, nature forms 
the outer court, but revelation is the made of the inner 
sanctuary. 

Let us take the Mosaic account of the pesitMm in whieh 
man was originally placed. And we need not euter into any 
proof that the narrative is to be taken literally, smce every 
attempt to reduce it to an allegory, or mythos^ has nttm*ly 
failed. Look then at the first parents of the human race. 
The pleasant condition in wh^ they were jdaoed, their 
own personal endowments, the conqtrdiensive grant made 
to them, the blessing which was pronounced upon them,— 
all prove the bountiful goodness of their Creator; we mi^t 
indeed say Father, loolung thus far only, and omittiiig other 
circumstances. But perfectly kind as waa die arrangement, 
there is yet one feature behind which [H^esents God as 
sustaining another relation. Listen to the law laid down 
amid the beauties of E^n; * Of every tree in the garden 
thou mayest freely eat: but of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day 
that thou eatest hereof, thou shalt surely die.’ 
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Let it be supposed a father, if you will, that placed man 
in such a garden of delight, making him so ample a grant, 
and conferring on him dominion over all the creatures. 
Dwell on these and other circumstances connected with the 
original condition of man; and consider them as they 
resfiy are, so many tokens of the munificent love of God, 
who formed and endowed man as none but a God of love 
would have done. Suppose it then the language of an 
indulgent father, ‘ Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
freely eat;’ and let it be deemed only the language of a 
wise father, forbidding what would be injurious, when 
he continues, *Of the tree of knowledge of good and 
e'\dl, thou shalt not eat of it’ But can any one deem the 
concluding part of the sentence to be the language of one 
whose sole relationship is that of a father, * In the day thou 
eatest thereof tAou sheUt surely die /’ Let everything around 
them, and everything in their own organization and circum¬ 
stances, be held to proclaim the parental goodness of their 
beneficent Creator; and most assuredly we have no desire 
to weaken the impression which the mind receives, but 
rather delight ourselves to visit the happy groves of Eden, 
and there reclining beside its crystal stream to receive into 
the full heart the inerradicable conviction that God is love. 
But still we feel constrained to ask whether, in the terrific 
threatening by which the prohibition was righteously en¬ 
forced, we are not compelled to admit the existence of 
another than the paternal element Does there not seem 
to be a modification of this, and the adoption of a tone 
scarcely consistent vdth the idea of mere paternity? True 
indeed a father rules; he may enact laws for his children, 
and may punish disobedience; but to threaten them with 
Deathy —^to consign them to blank despair,—to doom them 
to final and hopeless ruin!—^Ihis makes us pause; and 
listening to the awful sentence pronounced, we feel con¬ 
strained to admit the existence of another element, namely 
the rectoral; while we can but deem this even to prepon¬ 
derate in the terrible decisdon. Dying thou shalt die! 

And when in an evil hour ^e law was disregarded, and 
the authority of the lawgiver set at nought, and the first 
sin had stained the viigin earth, and man had begun to 
experience some of the consequences of disobedience, in 
the misgivings he felt, and the iq>braidings of conscience, 
and the promptings of fear, so that he dreaded to meet his 
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God as heretofore^—^was it not in something of the charac* 
ter of a judge that God manifested himself, and condemned 
the guilty parties ? And though the judge was pitiful, yet 
^ he drove out the man ’ from his home of happiness, and 
suffered him to reap as he had sown. So ‘ sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin, and so death passed on all men, 
because all have sinned/ It is true that man was now 
placed by the kind^iess (ff God under another dispensation, 
one of mercy and grace; but this had its requirements, its 
conditions, and he who did not choose to come under these, 
remained absolutely and strictly in the domain of law. 

And what is the testimony of the deluge t * God saw 
that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and 
that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil continually:—and the Lo^ said, I will destroy 
man, whom I have created, from the face of the eartL^ 
We know the issue—and almost holding our breath, like 
men on the perilous edge of battle, we realize the scene 
when the waters rose higher and higher, sweeping into one 
limitless sea the couch of infancy, me homes of manhood, 
the retreats of age; when every vigorous and every beaute 
ous form were tossed about like ocean’s playthings; wlien 
all that lived drank of the gurgling waters, and corpses 
floated like straws on the conquering billows, or sunk by 
thousands into the caverns of &e deep. Was this a Fa^ 
theirs doings, we ask, or the work of one who at least 
sustained &e character of a ruler and a judge, whatever 
other relationships might exist in combination? And so 
when the four guilty cities of the plain were overthrown 
by fire from heaven; evidences of the paternal relationship 
are not very apparent i^ their melancholy but righteous 
doom, while another ch^cter would seem to be visible 
enougL 

And we may refer to another epoch: the giving of the 
law to the assembled Israelites, amid the silence and sub¬ 
limity of Horeb. Solenm and alarming were the prepara¬ 
tions; the base of Sinai was to be guarded from approach, 
and whoever ventured to touch the mount was to be put to 
death. Th^ command was given to Moses —^ Thou shalt 
set bounds unto the people round about, saying. Take heed 
to yourselves, that ye go not up into the mount or touch 
the border of it: whosoever toucheth the mount shall surely 
be put to death: there shall not a hand touch it, but he 
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sorely be stoned, or shot throu^; whether it be beast 
or man, it shall not live.” Blessings were pronounced on 
the obedient, curses on those who should disobey the in¬ 
junctions given: and one of the first things to be attended 
to, when they entered the land of Canaan, was the assem¬ 
bling of the whole multitude in an appointed spot, and 
the solemn repetition, by the Levites, of certain prescribed 
curses on the disobedient, and certain blessings to be 
experienced by the obedient. The entire history of that 
people would show how constantly God manifested him¬ 
self as a law-giver and ruler, kind, compassionate, and 
merciful, it is true, but not as sustaining a merely parental 
relation. 

And now we may refer to aU the statements of scripture^ 
concerning the general judgment It is solemnly and 
distinctly asserted that all who have ever lived shall be 
awakened from the sleep of death, and shall come forth 
from their graves, and shall undergo a scrutiny. The 
judgment will take place according to fixed principles, uni¬ 
versally applied: there will be, we are assured, ^no respect 
of persons.^ The statements of scripture are explicit;— 
* we must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, 
that every one may receive the things done in the body, 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.’ 
And the appointed Judge represents himself as saying to 
one class, ‘ come up hither, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for ypu, from the foundation of the 
yvorldand to another class, ‘ depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels 
and he asserts that the one class will rise to highest bliss, 
the other sink into awful woe. * These shall go away into 
everlasting punishment;’ ‘they shall be punished with ever¬ 
lasting destraction from the presence of the Lord, and from 
the glory of his power.’ 

These facts of revelation, with many others which 
might be adduced, harmonizing as they do with those of 
nature, plainly teach us that G\)d sustains the character of 
governor, or ruler: ‘ the judge of the whole earth shall he 
be called’ But let not this be misunderstood. What is 
objected to is, not the assertion that God is the universal 
fatiier; but the assertion that this title adequately and cor¬ 
rectly sets forth the precise relationship. Neither, on the 
other hand, would 1 by any means assert that this was 
2 * 
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eomc&j and fidlj designated by tbe tenn nder, goTerner, 
or judge. Far, very far, be it from me to deny pater¬ 
nal element as constitutiiig a part of that peculmr relation 
which* must of necessity be sui gmeri$, and to which 
nothing can be analogous. In a high and delightful sense 
God is the universal father, seeing he giveth to all life and 
l»eath and all things; hie name is love, and his tender 
mercies are over all his worits: but then we must dismiss 
from our minds many of the ideas which human paternity 
suggests; for he is a father that rules, and rules according 
to fixed and wisest principles, and no more shrinks from 
the maintenance of law, whatever it may involve, than if 
his sole character were that of lawgiver and judge. To 
deny, on the one hand, the paternal character idtogether, 
affi^ng that the rectoi^ was all that existed; and, on the 
other, to deny the rectoral, and press the paternal excln- 
sively; would be alike remote from truth. In fact no 
one word—perhaps no combination of ejnthets-—can ade¬ 
quately set forth the relation in which God stands to the 
intelligences he has formed, and in whom he cannot but 
feel the interest of a Creator. He may be correctly said 
to sustain any relation which implies pr^uction, care, and 
rule; and may be termed the Master, Parent, Benefactor, 
Protector, Sovereign, Legislator, Governor, Judge, dro. 
But every one of diese terms, when applied to him, must 
be greatly modified from their application to human lyings. 
They are all only various aspects in which he is precenM 
to our minds, when we look at him through the medium 
of human associations. The present point, then, is this: 
—that the facts which fill the world, as well as those 
contained in revelation, compel us in thinking of God to 
deny the exclusively paternal character, and to maintain 
that there is, to say the least, a veiy huge proportion 
of the rectoral element in the peculiv relation &at he 
sustains. 

§ But a conclusion grows out of all this, which was in- 
tunated at the commencement of the chapter, where it was 
stated that much of our subsequent views necessarily arose 
from the idea we formed of the nature of the relation 
subsisting between God and man: a statement which was 
illustrated by saying that our view9 of sin would receive 
their color at this point And so important is this to our 
present subject, and so palpably lying at the veiy finaMhi* 
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fion of a comet religious system^ tiiat it may be allowed 
to show the connectioD. 

If for ezamfde (1.) we considered sin merely or an instdt 
leered to God, an affront put upon his Glorious Majesty; 
awful as is the idea of a creature insulting the Infinite 
Jehovah^ yet some might be ready to deem it but generous 
in such a being to pass by the affront They might think 
it more becoming the dimity of Him whose throne never 
could be subverted^ whose happiness never could be 
affected, to overlook, than to punish the misbehavior, 
though ever so criminal, of his creatures. And this notion 
is strongly rooted in many minds; for among the better 
class of men it is held a mark of a little spirit to be wrath¬ 
ful and resentful, while it is esteemed magnanimous to pass 
by offences and insults. And as, if one man put an affront 
however serious upon another, the offended party may 
forgive, without standing upon the reparation that he might 
claim; so it is thought by multitudes, that God would only 
be acting in a manner booming his own dignity, if he were 
to pass hy, without notice, the demeanor of men towards 
him. It is taken for granted that the Most High could if 
he pleased pardon all offences, without punishing them; and 
that this would be the most dignified and, if one might say 
so, magnanimous course to adopt Whence it is very easy 
for such persons to conclude that he will do so; and to 
which idea vast numbers are secretly trusting. Hence, 
therefore, the intimate connection of this whole subject with 
the doctrine we have under review. 

Of if (2.) we regarded God merely as the proprietor of 
the universe, and tiie Lord of all his creatures, to whose 
services he had a claim, so that to withhold these services 
was to drfraud God of his right; or as the prophet speaks, 
to rob Grod,—so that we become, as it were, indebted to 
him, as the scriptures sometimes speak of our trespasses as 
debts; then also some might be ready to imagine that (as 
any human creditor can, if he chooses to do so, excuse any 
debtor the sum he owes; and for the most part wiU do so 
if the latter have nothing to pay with), it would be but kind 
in God to forgive his creatures the debts they are utterly 
unable to discharge. At all events, it is alleged, there 
woidd be no impropriety in thus obliterating the demand; 
seeing that God nimself could not in the faintest degree be 
wronged. And, certainly, if the scriptures had spoken of 
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sin in no otlier terms; and if tiiis accommodated use of the 
word Mebt^ to denote sins were understood literally, and 
correctly taken to be the exclusive notion to be formed of 
sin; it would not seem altogether unreasonable to adopt 
such a strain. 

Again, if sin be regarded (3.) chiefly as to its own intrin- 
sic evil, and a sinner be considered merely as one who has 
deformed his nature, and rendered himself vile and odious; 
then, upon reformation, all the consequences of sin might 
perhaps be expected to terminate. And thus one would 
think nothing necessary but reformation; upon which the 
creature, heretofore alienated, would as a matter of course 
be restored to the perfect favor of his Maker. 

Thus we see how necessarily our views of sin, and there¬ 
fore of what ought to be the consequences of sin, grow out 
of the conclusion we form touching the relation in which 
we stand to God. 

Now we have seen that the character which God sus* 
tains is not merely the parental, but also to a very high 
degree the rectoral; that of a governor and lawgiver. And 
if this be so, of which I think every impartial observer of 
the facts of the case must be convinced, our views of sin 
must differ greatly from those that have been suggested. 
It is quite true that sin is an awful insult oflered to the 
Majesty of Heaven: true that it is a withholding from God 
what he has a right to demand from his creatures: and true 
that, to an infinitely Holy Being who is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity, it is infinitely abhorrent, the abominable 
thing which he hateth. But all this is an exceedingly 
deficient statement of the evil of sin; which in addition to 
all these views is also to be regarded as a violation of 
the law given by the Supreme Being, as Governor of the 
universe; the criminality being not diminished, but height¬ 
ened by the fact that the lawgiver sustains the parental as 
well as the rectoral character. In scripture phrase, ^ sin is 
the transgression of the law.’ Whence it is not difficult, 
after a little further examinatioD, to reach as a conclusion, 
the inevitableness of punishment 
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Moral System—desirableness of—Excellency of law—seen in its 
nature—^tendency—approved by conscience—exemplified by Christ 
—^Propriety of punishment—^Yet some not punished—^why—Atcme- 
ment—Bearing of on impenitent—Punishment inevitable 

Thb fact tliat sin^ over and above all other views of it^ is 
to be especially regarded as the violation of law, rendering 
the transgressor obnoxious to the displeasure of the Moral 
Governor, brings us to another branch of our subject, and 
constrains us to consider Hie nature of the system under 
which man is placed, and in which he stands toward his 
Creator in the relation of the governed to the governor. 

It is most abundantly evident—^from all the circum¬ 
stances of the case, to wmch we need not now refer—^that 
God has adopted a plan of government for his intelligent 
creatures, that is admirably suited to their natures. He 
governs &em not by mere force, as inanimate matter is 
blindly obedient to the physical impulses to which it is sub¬ 
jected; nor by instinctive impulses, as the brute creation 
is governed; but by an intelligent appeal to them; making 
known his wiU, expressing what he would have them to 
do, promising rewimls to obedience, punishment to trans¬ 
gression. 'i&s is how God hath chosen to govern intelli¬ 
gent creatures; it is what is meant by the common phrase, 
^the moral government of God,’ which is a government of 
intelligent creatures^ by an appeal to their sense of right, 
and by an address to their hopes and fears:—in other words, 
by the presentation of suitable motives; Le.by rewards and 
punishments. 

On this subject we must dwell a little, as it greatly assists 
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toward a right conclusion concerning future puniriin^t^ 
and indeed concerning other important doctrines. In hict 
it would be impossible for us to form correct ideas on our 
present subject without referring, though briefly, to the na 
ture of a syst^ of moral government. We may however 
treat the matter historically, as fact, rather than abstract¬ 
edly, as doctrine: for our religion is eminently one of facts. 
That God made man upright, we are assured by the highest 
authority. Man as a creature was perfect Not, however, 
that we are to understand by this anything incompatible 
with the fact that he was of course devoid of all experience, 
and was placed only at the very starting point of his course. 
But there was no suitable endowment withheld; God looked 
upon him, and pronounced him good. Let us also look at 
him before sin entered, and while yet the groves of Bden 
echoed to his joyous tones. He had perceptive fj^ulties, 
by which he could discern the nature and bearing of things 
about him: he had appetites, the gratification of which 
would be one source of pleasure, wMe it would also sus¬ 
tain his being: he had a moral sense, a sense of right and 
UTong, which would .dictate to him as to the proper exer¬ 
cise of both his intellectual and his lower faculties; and he 
was free to act as he might choose. Thus he had all the 
faculties we can deem at all desirable; and all his powers, 
as he came from the Creator’s hand, were nicely b^nced, 
or adjusted. 

Now let us suppose the improvement, the elevation of 
this being, to be me benevolent object which his Maher 
proposes. How shall this be accomplished? In other 
words, how shall his character be improved, matured! 
What system shall be adopted with a view to the progrra- 
siveness of bis character, and thus the increase of his 
happiness ? We have admired him as constituted by his 
Maker, endowed as we have seen with certain faculties. 
But must not these faculties be exercised ? Can there be 
growth in character wi&out these faculties being called 
into exercise! Assuredly not And if it be wise and 
good to endow man with moral and intellectual faculties, 
and with appetites, and with the power of volition, or wiU, 
implying choice, it must be wise and good to c^ into 
exercise the faculties bestowed: the only way, too, in which 
we can conceive of real growth in cWacter and happi- 
nessk But how much thif involves! In fact it mvol^^ 
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svtiole qaestion; for what have we asserted bat that it is 
wise and good to place man in snch circumstances as that 
tibtere shall be objects to exercise his perceptive facnltieB, 
to solicit his appetites, to invite his volitions, and thus to 
call out the decision of conscience, or the moral sense, in 
harmony with which ought to be all his volitions and con¬ 
duct. 

But this implies, of necessity, the possibility of going 
wrong. Choice necessarily involves this. In other wordi^ 
placing an intelligent creature like man m circumstances 
the most fitted, by the exercise of all his faculties, to 
mature his character, and thus elevate him m the scale of 
being, involves the possibility of failure, of deterioration, 
of sin, and misery. For infallibility belongs to God alone. 
It is an incommunicable prerogative. It would be a con¬ 
tradiction in terms to spe^ of an infaUible creature. We 
might as well talk of a created God. And to suggest that 
God should so interpose, with a creature thus situated, as 
to secure right volitions at every moment, is to suggest 
that which would be incompatible with the system which 
we had previously concluded to be the best for an intelli* 
gent creature thus constituted to be placed in. For the 
proper point of time for us to judge of the desirableness 
of a moral system, is when the creature, thus endowed, 
with all his attributes exquisitely balanced, enters on his 
course; which we perceive indeed to involve the possibility, 
not necessity, of failure; but which at the same time ex¬ 
hibits the best method, if only vigilantly attended to by the 
probationer, of continued and unlimited improvement 

An eminent writer has well said—^ We lilll not say that 
we envy our first parents; for we feel that there may be a 
higher happiness than theirs; a happiness won through 
straggle with inward and outward foes,—the happiness of 
power and victory,—^the happiness of dii^terested sacrifices 
and uide-spread love,—the ha|q>mos8 of boundless hope, 
and of thoughts which wander through eternity.'* 

Now the circumstances in which man was placed, by 
calling into exercise his various faculties, were admirably 
adapted for his improvement He was forbidden to eat of the 
fruit of a certain tree. His powers of perception would 
enable him to perceive the desiraUeness of die food; and 

* Dr. Ghsnniag, in his Review of the Character and Writings of 
tfUton. 
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liis appetite would be stimulated. He might also perceive 
the undesirableness of indulging his appetite^ because the 
fruit was prohibited; and in aid of this woxAd come the 
moral sense, the feeling that it would be wrong to eat— 
right to abstain. The higher susceptibilities ought, we 
will say, to triumph over the lower. And if they had, 
how decidedly would the character have been raised by the 
conflict with the temptation, and by the victory gained. 
There would have been an increased tone of vigor; while 
the consciousness of doing right, and the exercise of the 
higher faculties which had been thus stimulated, would 
have raised the tone of happiness. Moreover, a habit of 
subordinating the lower to the higher susceptibflities would 
have begun to be formed; and every repetition of such 
conquest would have strengthened the habit of virtue; till 
eventually such an elevation would have been attained, as 
that the certainty of always acting rightly might have been 
confidently predicted. 

But on the other hand, and as it happened, the lower 
susceptibilities were allowed to operate unduly; the tempt¬ 
ing fruit was gazed on; its alleged properties increasingly 
stimulated the desire to partake; the exquisite balance 
of the faculties trembled, and was eventually destroyed by 
the allowed increase of appetite; present gratification was 
coveted; and in an evil hour man reached forth his hand, 
and, contrary to the moral sense, broke the law of his 
Maker. 

But to conclude a branch of the subject which by uni¬ 
versal consent transcends the ability of the human mind in 
its present incipient state to fathom, and on which it would 
be the height of presumption to imagine that one could cast 
more than the feeblest possible glimmering of light, even 
if so much as this may be conceded; we may, I think, very 
satisfactorily perceive this, viz., that if it be wise and good 
to endow man with faculties, it must be every way desirable 
that they should be exercised. Thus only can the intelligent 
creature advance to higher and yet higher grades. But if a 
moral system be the wisest and best for such a creature, as 
a whole; then, the contingeiit evils which necessarily may 
arise (not must) do not in any degree impeach the wisdom 
and goodness of the benevolent Creator. 

To return then from the precincts, which we had nearly 
touched, of a subject at present shrouded in perhaps im- 
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penetrable mystery, and confessedly surrounded like the 
throne of the Eternal with clouds and darkness; emerging 
again from the grey twilight of reason into the clearer fight 
of revelation, we shall tread upon our path with a less 
hesitating step, for our way is now much plainer. We 
better understand the character which God sustains, and 
the system under which man is placed. As to the former 
—whatever other titles we may call him by—‘ the Lord 
is our King, the Lord is our Lawgiver, the Lord is our 
Judge.^ And as to the latter, we are governed by motives 
presented to us, by an appeal to our hopes and fears; 
every way the most desirable method of governing intelli¬ 
gent creatures. God’s will, then, comes to us fai file form, 
not of mere counsel or advice, but of law. And as law it 
is of course enforced by proper sanctions; fenced on the 
one hand by the most glowing promises, on the other by 
awful threatenings. We come then to the consideration 
of this law, which in substance and essence is mven to all 
moral agents, and which will never be repealed, ndr even 
qualified. We might take as a motto the apostolic assertion, 
‘ The law is holy, and the commandment holy, and just, 
and good.’ Rom. vii. 12. And so our subject at present is 

§ THE EXCELLENCY OF THE DIVINE LAW. 

• By the first clause of the text just quoted the apostle 
means that the law as a whole is agreeable to the character 
of God, and calculated to promote holiness. When he goes 
on to speak of ‘the commandment,’ he seems to refer to 
the law taken in its various parts separately; each specific 
requirement is ‘holy, just and good,’ with perhaps a special 
reference to that one which he had been particularly allud¬ 
ing to, ‘ Thou shalt not covet,’ and which might serve as a 
key to the whole, by showing that they extend to the heart 
‘ The commandment,’ then ‘ is holy ’—pure, free from all 
defect; ‘just’—agreeable to justice, right in the very nature 
of things; ‘good’—in the object and end it is designed 
and calculated to accomplish, benevolent, adapted to secure 
happiness. 

We might indeed well conclude, even prior to examina¬ 
tion, that a law given by God would necessarily be charac¬ 
terised by highest excellence. If we did not know what the 
law itsetf was, if the bare fact alone were announced to us, 
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that God had authoritatively published a law wl|4di was to 
regulate the conduct and feelings of his creatures^ both to¬ 
wards himself and in all their intercourse with each other, 
we nevertheless might, antecedently to all knowledge of its 
nature, positively conclude that the stamp of p^ection 
must be indelibly impressed upon it For how could it be 
supposed credible, coming from an infallibly wise and good 
Being, that there should be either deficiency or excess! 
that there should be an arbitrary exaction of more, or a 
weak toleration of less, than was exactly proper! To 
suppose God capable of issuing a law requiring either more 
or less than was exactly right, is to suppose him acting 
without wisdom and without goodness; in fact, it is to 
deny altogether the existence of those attributes which 
distinguish Deity,—^perfect wisdom, perfect justice, perfect 
benevolence. 

We have then, in the essential character of God, a gua¬ 
rantee that the law which issues from him shall be neither 
deficient nor superfluous; ^ his work is perfect* And then 
if he give a perfect law, it must be right to enforce it; and 
there must be as much wisdom, and even goodness, in his 
guarding it when given, as there is of those qualities in his 
giving it at first: and consequently it is as right to punish 
tire ^delation of law, as it was right originally to enact law 
at all. 

But we will not rest the case on the presumed excellence 
of the law; we will examine it for ourselves; it invites thfi 
investigation of the thoughtful, and it deserves their admira¬ 
tion, for it is beautiful as the laws which God hath stamped 
on nature, and by which he secures the order and harmony 
of the universe. 

But what do we mean by *TTie Law! * We will endeavor 
to answer the question, and in so doing shall perceive that~ 

§ 1. The excellency of the law is seen in its very Na¬ 
ture. Generally, we mean by the law that which is com¬ 
monly called ^ the moral law,* presented to us in the shape 
of distinct commandments, ten in number; prescribing to 
each one of us concerning God in the first {dace, and then 
concerning our deportment to all our fellow creatures. 
These are illustrated, and their extensive bearing shown, by 
many other precepts which are scattered through the scrip¬ 
tures. But there is not a single injunction or prohibition 
(of a moral kind we mean, of course, not referring now to 
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Him eeraaoBinl li|w to the leraelites, which had ano- 
Aer explanattoD) wUch is not referable to one or other of 
these eommandments^ and included in it 

If, however, without any amplification, we wish to have 
the whole law in a closely condensed form, so that we may 
bring it under the eye in one view in all its entireness, we 
can do so. It lies in a small compass as summed up for 
us by its divine interpreter, * Thon shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength; and thy neighbor as thy- 
iseLV Thus it consists of two parts. Let us examine it in 
both its branches, and see if it be not * holy, and just, and 
good.’ 

As to the First part, is it not well to call on the creature 
to k>ve, and reverence, and worshm, and obey his all-wise 
and kind Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor, to whom he 
owes life and breath and all things, and on whom he entirely 
depends t Must it not be right to love perfect excellence 
and goodness—^to sulwnit to perfect wisdom—^to manifest 
gratitude for kindness? Must it hot be right to worship 
God? and if so, right to worship hhn in the wav which he 
may see fit to prescribe ? And if all thk be right, is it not 

course right to require it? And if so, would it not there¬ 
fore be wrong to dis^nse with it? Then fins first part of 
the law cannot be excepted against 

The iSccoad branch is drawn out for us into six particulars; 
the admirable propriety of which will be the more readily 
leeognised, if we consider ourselves the objects on whose 
behalf foe law is made, rather than the subjects to whom 
it is given. In foe F^irst of which God very wisely and 
kindly confirms parental authority, and dictates to children 
as to their behavior towards those who gave them birth. 
They are to love and respect and obey them, kindly cher¬ 
ishing them in old age, if need reauire, tending them and 
sootUng them to life’s latest hour. All parents must approve 
tUs requirement; and if in any case the young were disposed 
tp murmur at it, feeling it an irksome yoke, we should ap¬ 
peal from their present to their future selves, when they 
also shall sustain the parental character, and be quite 
prepared to approve it 

The Second cannot require any comment: * Thou shalt 
not k il l -’ Who does not feel that his life ought to be 
inviolate, and foe life of those he loves? Who does not 
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decide that if any man should invade his dwelling, and 
murder his wife, his parent, or his child, severe punishment 
ought to follow? See then with grateful admiration, how, 
by an express prohibition to all men, God has guarded 
your life and the precious lives of all who are dear to you. 

Similar is the Third: *Thou ahalt not commit adultery,’ 
including in the prohibition every kind and degree of 
impurity. But to whom shall we appeal ? Assur^y not 
to the violators of this commandment in any form; not to 
those who would, at any cost, throw the reins upon the 
neck of their passions, and with base selfishness seek only 
their own gra^cation, no matter at what expense to others. 
From such we turn away, as utterly incapacitated to judge; 
or we appeal to them in the other characters they may 
sustain, and as to the relationships of life which they rejoice 
to own. Who does not wish, above his wish for life, that 
the sanctity of his own dwelling may ever be most sacredly 
preserved ? Does not every one who answers to the name 
of brother, husband, father, with a knit brow and a flushed 
cheek, and in a tone of deepest emotion, assert that his own 
beloved relatives ought, by every means possible to devise, 
to be most sacredly guarded from even the slightest harm? 
‘Would he not have them protected by the strongest 
sanctions law can give, shielded as by triple brass, from 
the faintest breath of the spoiler ? How benevolent, then, 
the law which forbids, under penalty of God’s displeasure, 
every one from blighting tiie fair blossoms you so sensitively 
^ cherish. God himself puts a fence around your dwelling; 
* and in a tone of command that vdll not be slighted with 
impunity, warns off every profane intruder, and forbids 
even the faintest wish to wrong you. Thus is he by this 
law the kind guardian of your domestic peace. 

Similar is the Fourth: *Thou shalt not steal’ Again 
consider yourself the object in whose favor the law is made, 
and you will recognise that hereby God sets a hedge about 
all you have; your possessions are to be your own entirely, 
and no one is to deprive you of the least portion, or.to 
defraud you in any transaction. So with the Fifth. All 
persons are forbidden to meddle with your fair fame; your 
character is to be as sacred as your life: God will not hold 
that individual guiltless who misrepresents you in any way. 
And knowing tiiat all outward improprieties and positive 
wrongs begin in thp heart;—^inthe Sixth he prohibits all 
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persons from wishing to wrong you in the least degree, or 
to gratify themselves at your expense. 

Thus God decides how all persons shall behave to you, 
thus kindly does he guard you on every hand. While in 
other parts of scripture, these requirements are explained 
to be positive in tiieir real meaning, as well as negative; 
so that persons are not to be content with simply abstaining 
from doing you harm; they are to do-you good as occasion 
may require; they are to embrace all opportunities of 
increasing your comfort and happiness, and are to love you 
as they love themselves. Thus extensively has God cared 
for your welfare; thus strict is the charge he has given to 
all men concerning you. 

Is not the law, then, holy, and the commandment holy, 
and just, and good \ And dien is it not quite as excellent 
when you are the subject, as when you are the object of it ? 
when it is law to you concerning all your conduct towards 
others, as when it is law to others concerning you ? 

§ 2. But observe its excellency in its tendency to make 
the observer of it happy. 

And it has this tendency in many ways. There would 
be in one who should perfectly keep the law a perfect 
satisfaction with himself. Conscience would never speak 
in an accusing tone, but always the language of approval. 
There would be a sense of God's approbation, which would 
fill the heart with joy. 

It will be admitted by every reflecting person, that hap¬ 
piness does not depend so much on external circumstances, 
as upon the state of our own minds. We are dependent 
on ourselves rather than upon others. Take an ambitious, 
restless, dissatisfied man, and load him with riches, honors, 
authority; will he be happy? You unhesitatingly answer. 
No. But why not ? Because, you reply, his own dispo¬ 
sition will prevent. Take another,—a suspicious, jealous, 
irritable, and revengeful man; place him amongst the 
peaceful and amiable; will he be happy? No, his wretched 
temper will be a perpetual preventive of enjoyment, and 
if he do not find sources of disquietude, he will make them. 
On the contrary, let a man of a cheerful, contented, grateful, 
and benevolent disposition, be brought into painful circum¬ 
stances, and his situation, though trying, will not deprive 
him of peace and ^happiness. Or let a meek and gentle 
spirit, though sensitive, be exposed to unkindness ^ stilly 
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though grieved, the mind is not robbed of its peace. We 
have a ll^atiful illnstration in the Psalmist,—'Princes did 
sit and speak against me, but thy servant ^d meditate on 
ihj statntes.^ 

We can easily conceive that were an angel to become 
incarnate, and to dwell amongst us for a time, exposed to 
hardship, neglect, and insult, none of these t^gs would 
destroy Us peace. His well regulated mind would prevent 
external things, mere accidents, from affecting his inner 
self. And so our happiness is not placed at the mercy of 
outward circumstances, over which we have no control: it 
is made to depend much more intimately upon ourselves, 
and the state of our own minds. ' A good man is satisfied 
from himself:^ 'great peace have all they that love thy law, 
and nothing shall offend them.^ 

The law of God is such as, if observed in its spirit as 
well as its letter, would make us happy in our conformity. 
It prohibits nothing that is not injurious, it requires nothing 
that is not advantageous. We know how pleasant to one's 
self are the feelings of kindness and benevolence. I can 
confidently appeal to the reader, whether he has not felt an 
exquisite glow of delight, when, on some happy occasion, 
his breast has been fuU of goodwill to all around him. Oh 
yes, if we know what it is to look abroad on creation with 
a kindly eye,—^to be glad in the joy that was felt by others, 
and to wi^ happiness to the universe, embracing in our 
benevolence all ranks of creatures, we can bear witness to 
the fact that such feelings of expansive benevolence to 
others, when self was for a time lost sight of, have produced 
a gush of rapturous enjoyment which language is too poor 
to describe. 

Happiness, then, depends on the state of our own minds, 
and the feeli^ which are prevalent there. Now the law 
of God prescribes exactly that class of affections, and that 
only, which invariably and necessarily produces enjoyment 
in ike existence and exercise of them—^Love. ' Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, with all thy mind, and with all thy strength; and thy 
neighbor as thyself.' And so ' love 4s the fr&lling of the 
law.' 

Allow the imagination to bring such a state of mind 
before you as your own; just try the experiment of ima^* 
ing how you w6nld fee^ if evezy setfrih, unlovdy cmotiMi 
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had become utterly extinct^ leaving no trace behind^ and 
pure love to all beings animated your breast; the heart 
filled with holy love and reverence for God^ so that you 
exulted in your relation to him, and delighted in all his 
wiU; love to God supremely, and to all his creatures sub- 
ordinately,—^why, your cup would be full to overflowing, 
and you would be ready to shout aloud for joy. Thus ad- 
imrably b Godb law a^pted to secure the perfect happi¬ 
ness of eveiy one that observes it Thanks be to God for 
sfush a law! 

, § 3. Its excellency is further seen in its power to secure 
the hap|;dness of the entire universe. 

Poetry is poor, and the imag^ation altogether inadequate, 
(O exhibit the scene which would, everywhere and always, 
meet our eye, were the law of God perfectly obeyed by alL 
Kvery individual being possessed of those feelings which 
v/e have just alluded to, all would possess in themselves 
a source of unbounded happiness. Moreover, the mind of 
the individual would not have to depend merely upon 
itself, but every other being would rega^ him with perfect 
love, and would seek his welfare. And thus, all loving and 
all loved, every heart would be attuned to harmony, and 
every voice in concert would sweetly swell the universal 
diorus; for God would be exalted to his proper throne, 
and would reign supreme over willing and delighted sub¬ 
jects, who were ever yielding the homage of love to a God 
of love; while the feehiig of every heart towards the Great 
Supreme first, and then towards all fellow creatures, being 
precisely that the ^ercise of which causes exuberant glad¬ 
ness, ai^ this being in such a supposed state uninterrupted, 
our happiness woidd meet with no rude check, and being 
perfect, so would our bliss be perfect also. 

What a delightflil vision is thus presented to our view. 
The God whose name is love, sitting on the throne of uni¬ 
versal empire, and swaying the sceptre of love over all the 
intelligent creation; the teeming myriads of the universe 
burning with seraphic love to Mm, acquiescing, delighting 
in his will, imd dwelling rejoicingly in his presence; their 
hearts being under the. soft control of love, they regard 
their fellow creatures with a beaming eye, and the melody 
of love is heard in every whisper, and in eveiy note. Nor 
k all tids a pleawit fic^^ Sudh is heaven. Law perfectly 
observed there—the law of love—secures the happihM of 
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all. And it is nothing but the universal neglect of God’s 
law which has transformed this beauteous earth into the 
wilderness that it is. Oh how wretched has the infraction 
of law made man everywhere! How earth sighs, from her 
deepest recesses, over the ills which have resulted there¬ 
from, and wherewith humanity is weighed down and crush¬ 
ed. Whenever man causes a sigh to rise from any heart, 
that sigh is wrung from the bosom by his violation of 
God’s law. Trace up then ail the misery which has filled 
the world to this, its proper source, and say whether the 
beauty of the law is not apparent in the happiness it can 
cause, and in the wretchedness which its violation occasions. 

§ 4. Its excellency is seen in the fact that the moral 
sense, the conscience, of every man approves it 

Among even those who, fdas for them! impiously set 
themselves against God and his revelation, there is not one 
that can take any exception against this law. All have 
broken it, and all by nature dislike it as a law for them¬ 
selves, and refuse to obey it; but all have a perception of 
its excellence. And that part of it especially which refers 
to our behavior to each other, has been adopted by all 
classes, and has received even from the ungodly the desig 
nation,—^^the golden rule.’ And every man wishes ^ 
others to regulate their conduct towards himself by this 
law, whether he is governed by it or not And this univer¬ 
sal demand, even from those who have violated it, is a 
universal testimony to its excellence. 

Yes, all men love to see it exhibited and observed by 
others. For who is there so base as not to approve the 
self-denying philanthropy of a Howard, the untiring 
humanity of a Clarkson, and of many others whom it 
would be easy to mention? Yet all that was so admirable 
in them was conformity, in some good degree, to this law. 
How often men admire, without giving themselves the 
trouble to think what it is that imparts loveliness to the 
objects of their applause. You may perhaps see one who 
is fitted to adorn die choicest circles, leaving the elegant 
occupations and refined society of her graceful home, 
entering the abode of poverty and affliction, to administer 
with her own hands to the wants of the sufiering, or by 
her soft and sweet-toned consolations soothing the mind of 
the miserable. You may observe her encountering all that 
delicacy dirinks from, a ministering angel to the wretched. 
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Yon speak in glowing terms of her goodness, bat do you 
recognise that such a one is only comf^ying, and that bat 
pardally, with one branch of this beauteous law ¥ 

What we instantly hate, too, is a violation of this law. 
We see a sordid w’^retch, who, having gold in his coffer, 
loves to keep it there: a son of misery, aye, a daughter of 
sorrow humbly sues for a trifle from his abundance; bat 
the vile lover of his j^ellow earth turns a deaf ear to the 
pleadings of distress; anguish i«ay rise, and swell, and 
overwhelm the soul;—he beholds it all unmoved, his heart 
is like the nether mill-stone. We vent our indignation,— 
honest, praiseworthy indignation. But the conduct so 
justly stigmatized is precisely the opposite to that enjoined 
by God’s law, and is expressly denounced by it See how, 
when unbiassed by personal considerations, we take part 
witli the law, and approve it as ‘holy, just, and good.^ 
^rhus in the meed of admiration which we bestow on virtue, 
and in the frown of indignation with which we greet the 
contrary, does tlie moral sense of all men testily to the 
excellence of the law. Partial conformity to it presents 
us with partial excellence and partial happiness; while 
perfect conformity thereto, is perfect excellence and perfect 
biippiness. 

§ 5. I'iie excellency of tlie law is further shown in the 
fact that the Saviour, when intending to exhibit a perfect 
model of loveliness of character, made it his rule. 

It has Ix^en already remarked, that the loveliest character 
we ever met with derived ail that was really excellent from 
conformity to the law of God. There is no imaginable 
excellence that it does not comprehend. Take then the 
finished portrait of perfection which we have in the whole 
demeanor of Jesus of Nazareth. Whatever forbearance, 
magnanimity, benevolence, self-renunciation, he manifested, 
he never went a hair’s breadth beyond the requirements of 
this law. Did he forget his own fatigue at Jacob’s well I 
Did he wipe away the tears from the widowed cheek of 
her of Nain ? Did he weep in sympathy with the sorrow 
stricken sisters of Lazarus ? Did he go about doing good, 
laboring to reclaim the wanderer, to instruct the ignorant, 
to bless the wretched, and to raise all about him to virtu© 
and happiness ? Did he bury in oblivion his cruel wrongs, 
and pray for his very murderers ? Did he forget his own 
anguish on the cross, when his weeping mother caught his 
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jeye. And when the accents of the dying thief fell upon his 
ear? In no one instance did he ever step beyond the circle 
iaw had drawn. In all he did, when in childhood and youth 
he was subject to his parents, when in af^r life he lived 
only for the good of all around him and for the glory of 
his Father, he only, as it was predicted of him, magnified 
the law and made it honorable, by complying with its de- 
mands. Study then the character of Jesus, gaze on the 
exquisite loveliness that was embodied in his demeanor, and 
as you admire, recognise therein neither more nor less than 
law perfectly observed; 

‘ For in his life the law appears/ 

* Drawn out in living characters/ 

Here then we pause. We have recognised the fact that 
a law emanating from God cannot be other than precisely 
what it ought to be; for the character of the Divine Being 
is a guarantee for this. We have considered the law m 
itself, and perceived its claims to be admired. We have 
also regarded it in its legitimate effects, its adaptation to 
make the observer of it perfectly happy, and so the entire 
universe. We have seen how instinctively men admire its 
requirements to be observed by others towards themselves: 
and have traced the perfect loveliness of character which 
distinguished Jesus of Nazareth, to the fact that it was en¬ 
tirely formed on the model of the law^ of which it was an 
attractive embodiment. 

And now are we not entitled to affirm that the law which 
God has revealed for the conduct of his subjects, is as 
beautiful as those laws of nature to which we have pre¬ 
viously adverted ? Is there not as much adaptation in this 
to produce harmony and happiness in the world of mind, 
as in those to secure the order of the material universe? 
With how much higher delight, then, may we admire and 
extol this law of God, than we praise fiiose other laws 
which he hath stamped on matter, though they are perfect. 

But barren admiration is not the point at which we may 
stop; there are obvious conclusions which we may not 
lose sight of. It must be admitted, for example (1.) That 
it was every way wise and benevolent and right for God 
to give such a law as this; perfectly right to c^l on all his 
ereatores to love him supremely, and to love one another 
porfisetly and unkiterruptedly; necessarily ri^t, for ve 
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' eaimot eoiiceive that die oppo«4e comne weidd be at all 

' right, viz. that he ahotdd not call on them to love him, and 
to love oire another. To dispense with this, would be to 
dispense with what was essential to the happiness of all; 
and which therefore would not have been benevolent, but 
the very reverse even, unkind and erueL 

Then (2.) it must be as proper to guard a law, so neces¬ 
sary to the general welfare. By how much it was wise and 
go^ to give such a law, by just so much must it be wise 
and even benevolent, to insist on its being obeyed. For 
as well not *enact law, as leave every one at full lib^y 
to observe it or not, just as he chooses; in which case it 
would not be law at all. But the proper guard of law 
is penalty threatened to the transgressor, which cannot 
therefore be dispensed with; the universal welfare requires 
to be thus protected. It is wise and good, therefore, to 
threaten punishment to the man who shall set the law 
at nought, for the violation of law is the only thing that 
can introduce disorder and anarchy, which has accoi^gly 
to be prevented by all proper means. 

But if it be right to threaten, it must be (3.) right to 
fulfil the threatening. For it cannot be right for the Supreme 
Governor to speak, and not to keep his word. He must 
ever be .the God of truth. And it would soon be known 
that though he threatened awfully, it was nothing but an 
idle word which might be disregarded with impunity; and 
then it is all one, as though there were no such law at all; 
and so the entire'universe is given up of God, wholly 
abandoned to utter lawlessness! But by how much we 
shrink from this, by so much do we acknowledge that God 
must execute his threatenings. That due regard to the 
whole, which it were awful beyond conception to think of 
as not paid, demands that the law, which is essentiai to the 
peace and order and harmony and happiness of the universe, 
shall be guarded by the punishment of the transgressor. 

Thus, then, punishment is imperative. It is not that 
God bums with resentment at the affront put upon him; 
not that he lays aside for a moment an^ of the goodness 
of his nature; not, as some choose wickedly to pervert 
things and say that, according to scripture, he brought some 
of hiB creatures into existence in order to make them 
miserable; but his very regard to the universal happiness 
compels him to maintain his holy law inviolate. Nor can 
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any reasonable person r^ret that the law of God, when 
▼iolated, ebotild bring suBTering to the transgressor, any 
more than he can regret that fire should burti and water 
drown those who choose to brave them. 

It is not wrath, it is not fury, it is not passion, which 
lifts the arm of justice against the violator of law, but wis¬ 
dom and goodness; which is not that blind, undiscriminat- 
ing, easy goodness which some choose to ascribe to God, 
and which would be a weakness exposing to contempt, 
rather than a virtue commanding our respect;—^but an en¬ 
larged and all-comprehensive regard to the Interests of the 
whole, with which the well-being of the incorrigible trans¬ 
gressor (if it were possible, ind^, which in the nature of 
things, it is not, for a determined despiser of such a law to 
be happy,) could not be allowed to come into competition 
or bring into jeopardy. So that the very benevolence of 
God, his considerate regard to the welfare of the many, will 
nerve his arm to infiict the necessary punishment on the 
rebellious. Thus we have calmnly reached this point,—the 
indispensableness of punishment when law is broken. 


§ But here occurs to our minds the fact, that all who have 
broken this admirable law are not punished. The scriptures 
happily teach us that * a great niultitude whom no man can 
number,’ who have all dishonored the law, nevertheless 
enter on a course of perfect blessedne^. ‘All have sinned,’ 
and yet countless myriads go to heaven, to be everlastingly 
happy! How does this agree with the alleged indispensable¬ 
ness of punishment? it is enquired; and the question must 
have a reply, though not at such a length as might be 
desirable, for it involves the entire theory of an atonement 
We must be content therefore with a brief reference to a 
few principles. 

The fact referred to shows that mercy is exercised in the 
actual administration of this system of government; while 
we have also recognised the necessity of nmintaining, un- 
diniinished, all the authority—the motive power—of law. 
So the question arises, how Mercy and Justice are recon¬ 
ciled. Now it must be remembered that these are not neces¬ 
sarily and essentially contraries. It has been well argued, 
that if they were essentially contraries, then,—“ if justice 
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roquired the ezeeation of penalties, to exercise 
mercy must at all times be necessarily unjust’’ There is 
then, considered in the abstract, no essential opposition 
between them. The question, how they may be harmonized, 

implies that it may not be unjust to exercise mercy, but, 
at the same time, that it may be so; and moreover, that it 
is so generally—even so generally as to create a command¬ 
ing difficulty. 

the exercise of government, so as to make it an 
efficient protection to virtue, it obviously does become a 
most grave consideration how far and under what circum¬ 
stances, mercy may interpose. Hence, and hence alone, 
aiises the competition between the atiributes. The pro¬ 
tection of virtue is a just demand upon a government, and 
this demand may make it difficult, in many cases im¬ 
possible, to extend mercy to offenders. For the one object^ 
the moral power of law must be supported; for the other, 
it would be relaxed, and under extreme lenity, destroyed. 
When, therefore, we ask how justice and mercy can be 
harmonized, we ask by what means the moral force, the 
motive energy, of legal authority may be ondiminished, 
at the same time that the remission of legal penalties is 
conceded. This, not an essential contrariety between 
justice and mercy, is precisely the point of d^culty. 
Secure the authority of law,<naintain force of motive, 
preserve inviolate in the minds of subjects, the claims of 
virtue upon homage, and there will remain in justice no 
oppovHaon to forgiveness. Justice, we repeat, is not a per¬ 
se^ feeling of vincUctiveness, but the requirement not to 
violate rights. 

^To reconcile mercy with justice, therefore, is so to 
exercise the royal clemency as not to diminish public 
reverence for just authority; so to dispense the favor, 
that crime m general estimation may retain its odiousness, 
while virtue in the same estimation continues at least 
unimpaired, if not still more illustriously glorious and 
exedUent. 

" Were mercy not at all to be exercised, every criminal 
must suffer; if indiscriminately, or generally, without some 
expedient to answer the end of personal suffering, virtue is 
degraded, and law abrogated. It is manifestly for the 
support of virtue, and as subsidiary to it, of the moral 
powei cf law, sofl^img is deuouao^; fulfil those 
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ends without it^ and the necessity for exaction ceases. Bmt 
to sacrifice them to mercy, bo& justice and benevolence 
forbid : and hence appear both the nature and necessity of 
expiation or atonement A real expiation, then, must 
fulfil the end contemplated by threatening and personal 
punishment;—it must have for its object the preservation 
of that regard for virtue in the general mind, which is itself 
the end of law;—it must constitute a safeguard not less 
effective than the execution of law for the suppression of 
evil, and the advancement of good order and happiness.’’* 
Now the scriptures teach that the work of Chnst is that 
which enables the Supreme Governor to be at the same 
time just God and yet a Saviour.’ The mediatorial 
plan meets the whole , difficulty of the case. The son of 
God assumes our nature, ^ is made of a wmnan,’ * in the 
likeness of sinful flesh,’ renders through life a perfect 
obedience to the divine law, and at length voluntarily sub* 
mits to a Shameful death, and is laid as a captive in the 
gloomy grave. All this is plain palpable fac^ matter of 
history. We anxiously enquire wherefore one that was 
holy, narmlesB, and undefiled, suffered as though he had 
been the vilest transgressor. That a sinner should be a 
man of sorrows causes no perplexity; but that one abun* 
dantly attested as the beloved Son in whom the Father 
was ever well pleased should have grief for his acquaintance, 
be exceeding sorrowful even unto death, and bathed in 
his own Mood die as a God-forsaken one, amid the exulta¬ 
tions and curses of the people,—^this mystery demands 
solution. And God has given it Christ himself had. inti¬ 
mated beforehand, in harmony with prophetic scriptures, 
that he would * shed his blood as a ransom for the many 
and after his ascension, God raised up supematurally 
endowed witnesses, who proclaimed everywhere,^n great 
variety of phrase, that the death of Christ was an atonement 
for sin—^an expiation for human guilt—a satisfaction to 
divine justice .—‘ In him,’ said they, ‘ we have redemption 
throi^h his blood, even the forgiveness of sms * he is the 
propitiaflon for our sins;’ ^ he ffied the just for the unjust;’ 

• he bore our sins in his own body on the cross;’ ‘ he was 
made sin for us,’ ^ made a curse for us;’ * he gave himself a 
ransom for all;’ * he was once offered to b^ the sins of 
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many; ’ * he offered one sacrifice for sins;'' he hath washed 
ns from our sins in his own blood/ Indeed the scriptures 
uniformly thus speak of the death of Christ* 

Now without going into the whole plan of atonement, or 
showing how it is that ' we have redemption through his 
blood, even the forgiveness of sins,’ (which has been ably 
done by others, and by none better than by Mr. Gilbert, in 
the work already quoted from) I must content myself with 
reminding the reader that the mediatorial work of the Son 
of God is set forth as that which harmonises justice and 
mercy. And we can easily perceive that the authority of 
law, its motive power, its mor^ force, is more than preserved 
by this compensative arrangement, wMch so wonderfully 
exhibits both the wisdom and the love of God For those 

* In affirming the unambiguous and positive testimony of scripture 
to the fact of Christ having procured forgiveness for us by his death, 
(not indeed placated God—^not appeased divine fury !—as some of our 
popular hymns unhappily represent, and as some opponents of the 
doctrine too frequently prefer to understand) the author is gratified in 
being able to quote a sentence from the late Dr. Channing, whom 
for so many things all Christians may justly admire, while they lament 
the unfairness, of which it is to be presumed he was unconscious, in 
dealing with some of the truths denominated evangelical .—** Many of 
us think that the scriptures ascribe the remission of sins to Christ’s 
death, with aii emphasis so peculiar, that we ought to consider this 
event as having a special influence in removing punishment, though 
the scriptures may not reveal the way in which it contributes to this 
end.** And I quote it with the hope of inducing any of that denom¬ 
ination to which the lamented writer belonged, to re-invcstigate the 
scripture testimony on this all-important subject. If the Son of God 
have indeed died to procure our pardon, this fact must be the grand 
central truth of Christianity. 

And while I venture, respectfully and affectionately to beseech to 
this renewed investigation, overpoweringly persuaded in my own 
mind that the fact of atonement is written as with a sunbeam, and 
drawing a wide distinction between the fact and the philosophy of it, 
I would not less earnestly beseech the orthodox to abate, not of their 
confidence, but of their asperity; to distinguish between the individ¬ 
ual and his errors, and to demonstrate the superiority of their views 
by their closer resemblance to the faithful aud true witness. Truth 
consists as much in actions as in words, presents a standard for our 
affections as really as for our ideas. x\nd 1 solicit pardon of my read¬ 
er for taking this opportunity of giving utterance to a wish long cher¬ 
ished iu silence, that a copy of that incomparable work. Dr. J. Pye 
Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, could be gracefully pre¬ 
sented to every Unitarian minister in England. Should the eye of 
some wesdthy Christian perchance glide over this humble page, and 
should heaven happily incline him to make such a use of the earthly 
mammon intrusted to his care, who could foresee the result? 
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to whom merey u ahown through the Mediator acqnhe, by 
the very means adopted in savii^ them, a much deeper 
sense of their guilt in violating law than they would ever 
have attained; while their gratitude, their admiration, their 
love exceed the power of language to describe; and sin be¬ 
comes to them inexpressibly hateful, while holiness—con¬ 
formity to God, becomes the joy and rejoicing of their 
heart. Never, never can they deem lightly o( sin, (violation 
of law) knowing at what cost they were redeemed, 1. Peter, 
L 19; for truly it is now naore than the mere violation 
of law; over and above this, it is deeply felt to be an un¬ 
grateful ‘crucifying of the Son of God afresh/ All the 
sufferings of Christ engage them against it; every wound 
has a tongue—powerfully irresistibly persuasive against sin. 
Thus, by the very plan which is adopted in saving them^ 
they are more powerfully engaged against sin than even holy 
intelligences who have never sinned; and their affections, 
as well as their judgment, are eternally won over to the 
side of law. 

And then as to the effect of atonement by the death of 
Christ on otliers. What is the legitimate conclusion to be 
drawn—but that God will never relax the claims of his 
beauteous law, never will wink at the neglect of it; for 
is not this the language in which atonement speaks to all 
who are not thereby drawn back to God,—‘ If these things 
be done in the green tree, wliat will be done in the dry 
If those even who become righteous are saved thus, and 
thus only, ‘ where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear 

It appears then, that in the wisdom and goodness eff God 
a plan has been devised and executed, incomprehensibly 
gracious, by which the laws of eternal wisdom are guard¬ 
ed ; so that the goodness of the divine government sustains 
no disparagement in receiving to favor those who had been 
transgressors, but who with humble penitential gratitude 
avail themselves of. the [wrovisioD made. ‘For God so 
loved the world that lie gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’ ‘ Christ died for the ungodly.’ 

§ But what bearing has this on our present subject? 
Much every way. It is an additional proof of the indis¬ 
pensableness of guarding law, as.recognised and acted upon 
by God himself; it reconciles with this imperative neces¬ 
sity, the salvation of those who embrace the glad ddinga 
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of redemption through the blood of the Lamb; and ia re¬ 
ference to others,—to those unhappy sinners to whom our 
subject relates, it proves with equal intensity and clearness 
their awful though righteous doom. For since Christ hath 
died to atone for human guilt, and thus to make peace by 
the blood of the cross and bring us back to God, those 
who neglect the only Saviour, who reject his sacrifice for 
sins, doubly seal their own condemnation. Law pronounces 
the just, the awful sentence; that sentence the gospel can 
revoke; the plea that Christ the Mediator hath died stays 
the hand of justice, and secures the kiss of mercy. But 
what if that plea be not gratefully adopted? We call on 
men inspired to reply. Let Paul answer it—‘ He that 
despised Moses’ law died without mercy, under two or three 
witnesses: of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, 
shall he be thought worthy who hath trodden under foot 
the Son of God ?’ ‘ The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking ven¬ 
geance on them that know not God, and that obey not the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ’ Let John give evidence.— 
‘ He that believeth on the Sou hath everlasting life, but he 
that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath 
' of God abideth on him.’ Let us listen to Christ himself.— 
* He that believeth on him is not condemned; but he that 
believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not 
believed in the name of the only-begotten Son of God.’ 

We come then to a melancholy point Law perpetually 
trampled under foot, and the very remedy—costly beyond 
compare—set at nought, a double seal is affixed to the 
sentence of condemnation. And when the violated majesty 
of law has brought the guilty to the bar, lo 1 tlie rejected 
Mediator is the Judge; he who called and they refused, 
who stretched out his hand, but no man regarded; and his 
lips pronounce the sentence, which the heights of heaven 
and the depths of hell must equally justify, * Depart from 
me ye cursed, into everlasting fire. And these shall go 
away into everlasting punishment.’ 

Tlius are we conducted to a point whence we look down, 
though with half averted eyes, into the terrible abyss where 
the finally impenitent are cast; and though the smoke of 
their torment riseth up in dark volumes, and though there 
be fearful weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth, we 
cannot refrain from approving the sentence which divine 

3 * 
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justice hath passed on the obstinate rejectors of mercy, who 
would not have it in God^s o^ way. Mercy came to them 
with the tear of compassion in her eye, her voice was full 
of tenderness and tremulous with the anxiety of love, her 
hands bore the olive bough, and she held forth exultingly 
a pardon written by justice in crimson characters, and 
sealed at the foot of the Redeemer’s cross; but she smiled, 
she wept, she besought in vain; in vain she sung of heaven, 
in vain she told ‘ the terrors of the Lord.’ Day after day 
witnessed the sinner turning a deaf ear to the voice of the 
charmer, coolly neglecting Christ, and virtually saying, I 
shall live as 1 please, and if at last God will overlook what¬ 
ever he has not approved, and make me happy in some 

bright world,—well; I expect it of him; and if not-; 

and so he turned again and again, after 'every renewed ap¬ 
peal, to this present evil world, trusting to God’s mercy to 
save him after all, though he did not choose to have mercy 
in the way which God himself laid down. 

Could we not then even now join in the song of Moses 
and the Lamb as given in the Apocalypse, when there come 
forth seven angels, having the seven last plagues, in which 
is filled up the wrath of God; ‘ Great and marvellous are thy 
works. Lord God Almighty; just and true are thy ways, 
thou King of saints.’ And if any impenitent sinner read 
this page, one who has not fled for refuge from the wrath 
to come, to the Lamb of God who alone ^taketh away 
the sins of the woiid,’ I do beseech him at once to hasten 
his escape from impending ruin, and while yet tiie day of 
salvation lasts, to seek God with his whole heart, in godly 
sorrow for sin, imploring mercy in the name of that * great 
High Priest,’ that ‘ Advocate with the Father, who is the 
propitiation for our sins,’ and * who is able to save unto the 
uttermost all who come unto God by him.’ 
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Future suffering, whether penal or corrective—Suggestions to the 
Orthodox—and to their opponents—Punishment, not Chastening 
—Idea of from nature of law—taught by scripture phraseology— 
by its general tone—no tendency in suffering to convert—testimony 
of conscience—case of fallen angels—circumstances generally, bear¬ 
ing of—Conclusion. 

Having recognised the indispensableness of punishment 
when law is violated, our next question is—^Whether the 
punishment threatened to the sinner is intended in mercy 
to himself, designed to correct his faults and restore him to 
a right state of mind, so that ultimately he may be introduced 
into the society of the blessed, and, being made perfect 
through suffering, may henceforth be happy for ever ? or, Is 
the sodering to be proportioned to his guilt, and inflicted 
because deserved, without regard to his improvement, but 
as a tokeu of God’s displeasure against obstinate transgres¬ 
sors, and of his inflexible resolve to mmntain at all costs 
the authority of law! 

1 trust the question is stated fairly. It might indeed be 
put more briefly thus,—Is it cJuistening, or punishment, 
i( properly so called) that is threatened to the finally impeni¬ 
tent? 'Phe question, then, being understood, one or two 
preliminary remarks may not be impertinent. And,— 

L The orthodox are not entitled to affirm that all the 
holders of the first opinion necessarily do away with the 
appeals to fear which the scriptures contain; nor that they 
arrogantly set up their own reason against the decision of 
revelation, and the authority of God;—nor that they cling 
to the fond belief because they love this present evil world, 
and wish to cheat themselves into a sense of safety while 
neglecting the higher interests of religion and of Iheir souls. 
This may doubtless be affirmed too truly of some, perhaps 
pf many, who have held the notion; but I must protiesl 
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against one sweeping sentence of condemnation passed on 
the moral character of men, however widely we may deem 
them to have strayed, and who difier greatly among them¬ 
selves ; and in bar of the conclusion so indiscriminately 
pronounced by some who, forgetful of the inspired in¬ 
junction, presume to 'judge another man^s servant,’ sug¬ 
gest one or two reflections. 

It is quite possible, for example, for individuals differently 
situated from ourselves, exposed from childhood to quite an 
opposite class of infliieiices, to bring to the study of scrip¬ 
ture the same amount of honesty as ourselves, and yet 
reach other conclusions on some subjects. The CalviSist 
and the Arminian (would to God such names were fallen 
into desuetude) must forbear thus much with each other on 
questions quite as important, and on which scripture says 
as much, and speaks quite as distinctly, as on our present 
subject. And we ought cheerfully to concede that a man 
who adopts the sentiment mny be actuated by the purest 
motives, and may deem that he is more truthfully exhibit¬ 
ing the character of God, and more completely harmoni¬ 
sing all scripture. And surely if it be possible tp admit 
the existence and operation of a.[)Paisewovt!iy motive, this 
ought in common candour to l)e aek now lodged Moreover, 
is it not a fact that some of the rnoxt deeply thoughtful 
among the decidedly evangelical, and even Calvinistic, have, 
while of course freely using scripture phraseology, allowed 
in themselves a secret hojie, and even l)elief, that the future 
may possibly reveal that we had somewhat misinterpreted 
the divine threatenings ? Have not some of the most pro¬ 
foundly and piously thoughtful been the least confident 
of the doctrine of never-ending torment?* And further, 

• Dr. Watts, in his preface to * The World to Come,* referring to the 
manner in which he has treated the subject in tlie body of the work, 
alter intimating that though the light of nature and reason ** would 
'have led to other conclusions than those which he thought scripture to 
alfirm, says, “ If the blessed God should at any time, in a consistenca 
with his glorious and incomprehensible ])evfection8, release those 
wretched creatures from their acute pains and long imprisonment in 
hell, either with a design of the uHer destruction of their beings by 
annihilation, or to put them into some unknown world upon a new foot 
if trial, I think I ought cheerfully and joyfully to accept this appoint¬ 
ment of God for the good of millions of my fellow creatures and add 
my joys and praises to all the songs qnd triumphs of the heavenly 
world in the day of such a divine and glorious reldoe of these prisr 
oners." After stating that he had not been able owever to see in 
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would it not be more satisfactory to eveiy benevolent mind, 
to entertain the idea, if it were allowable, that ultimately 
the entire universe would be free from all sin and suffering, 
and be happy in everlasting allegiance to God ? Surely we 
are none of us prepared to affirm that this would, per se, 
be an unworthy notion to entertain of that God who hath 
made us all of one blood, and whose resources are infinite. 

And I may the more consistently intreat the adoption of 
a less objectionable tone, inasmuch as while I can in thought 
place myself on the standing-point of such as hold the 
opinion, and look at the subject from their point of view, 
and understand how they reach their conclusions (which if 
an opponent cannot do let him hush) I am nevertheless argu- 

what way the difficulties could be overcome, he thus continues: “The 
ways indeed of the great God and his thoughts are above our thoughts 
and our ways, as the heavens are above the earth; yet I must rest and 
acquiesce where our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father’s chief minister, 
both of his wrath and his love, has left me in the divine revelations 
of scripture; and I am constrained therefore to leave these unhappy 
creatures under the chains of everlasting darkness, into which they 
have cast themselves by their wilful iniquities, till the blessed Gcd 
shall see fit to release them ** 

Professor Tholuck, the foremost champion of evangelical truth in 
his native land, who, according to the * Biographical Sketch ’ of him 
by Professor Parks, has been disposed now to one view on our solemn 
subject, and now to another, nas expressed himself thus; “ If I 
remember right, ray expressions at the time (1834) were these;— 
D<^m^icalLy, i. e. as a theologian, 1 feel myself drawn toward,this 
opinion (i. e. the doctrine of ultimate universal salvation) but Exe- 
getically, i. e. as an interpreter, I do not know how to justify it.” 

And since one periodical at least in a review of that able and inter¬ 
esting pamphlet, * What was the Fall ? ’ mentioned the late John li'os- 
ter as the writer of a most characteristic letter, a part of which is 
therein quoted, there can be no impropriety in my saying that that 
profound and mighty thinker, whose reverent attachment to evangel¬ 
ical religion none can question, utterly disbelieved and rejected the 
popular notion of an eternity of suffering; and without, I think, com¬ 
ing to a positive conclusion how their sufferings would terminate, 
rather inclined to the belief that ultimately all God’s creatures would 
be restored to virtue and happiness. 

And 1 may add my personal testimony to the fact that very many of 
both ministers and private Christians, whose cordial and devout attach¬ 
ment to the general scheme of evangelical truth is indisputable, more 
than doubt the eternity of hell torments. If some of these have as 
yet no positive belief as to the final result, they are quite agreed that 
the popular doctrine is untenable. So far as I have had an opportunity 
of jud^ng, I should say that there are comparatively few evangelicsd 
congregations in which will not be found some of the most intelligent 
and pious to disbelieve the common opinion. But the distinction 
between exoteric'and esoteric is not yet forgotten. 
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mentatively constrained to reject a hypothesis which, if it 
were wise to aUow such a state of mind, I could of course 
unutterably prefer. And I am the more anxious to do this 
measure of justice, because the censure implied falls in some 
degree first upon myself for a few somewhat harsh and sar¬ 
castic expressions which escaped me in a former edition. 

But then, 2, on the other hand. The holders of the first 
opinion are not entitled to charge those who, rejecting the 
idea of chastening, maintain that of punishment, with re¬ 
presenting God as wrathful, resentful, burning with fury, 
taking delight in the anguish of his creatures, remorseless, 
vindictive, and so forth. The very plain language of scrip¬ 
ture ought ever to shield us from these imputations, so freely 
heaped upon us, of misrepresenting the God and Father 
whom we love. And it ought to be conceded to us that, 
since God certainly does sustain the character of Gov¬ 
ernor, the rectoral may at least ^possibly be* the predomi¬ 
nant element towards those whom no heavenly goodness 
can soften, no celestial blessedness allure, no terrible threat- 
enings affect Surely it ought to be conceded, else where 
is modesty ? that there may he arcana in the divine govern¬ 
ment, principles yet undeveloped to us—sublimely awful 
purposes to be answered, requiring, after every suitable 
effort has been made and made in vain, the exhibition of 
the exclusively rectoral character towards such wilfully un¬ 
happy creatures, and their final abandonment to the doom 
they have so obstinately provoked. Assuredly it cannot 
be maintained that under no possible circumstances might 
a profoundly deep and large and wise benevolence—a 
merciful regard to the welfare of the whole—dictate the 
fulfilment, in all their literalness, of the terrible threaten- 
ings written on the page of revelation.* 

* And by way of further moderating the unjustifiable tone often 
adopted in reference to the orthodox, I may adduce the more modest 
and liesitating language of Dr. Channing, who, at the conclusion of 
his very impressive discourse on The Evil of Sin, says—‘*1 have 
spoken of the pains and penalties of moral evil, or of wrong doing, in 
the world to come. How long they will endure I know not. Whether 
they will issue in the reformation and happiness of the sufferer, or will 
terminate in the extinction of his conscious being, is a djuestion on 
which scripture throws no clear light. Plausible arguments may be 
adduced in support of both these doctrines. On this, as on other 
points, revelation aims not to give precise information, but to fix 
in us a deep impression that great s uffering awaits a disobedient, 
wasted, immoral, irreligipus life. ** • . . 
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fiat to conclude these preliminary remarks, I must 
profess an increasingly strong belief that what is threatened 
to the impenitent sinner is not chastening, but punishment; 
and 1 proceed to suggest a few considerations. 

§ a. The idea of punishment, strictly speaking, and not 
of chastening, necessarily grows out of the nature of law, 
and out of £at rectoral character which we have already 
shown God to sustain; and all that has been previously 
said, lends its entire weight to this argument, which needs 
not therefore be pursued. 

§ b. But the grand question is—^What saith the scripture ? 
If we could make the next state one of discipline by writing 

* chastening’ instead of ^ punishment’ we might feel strongly 
impelled to use the milder word, but as we have no voice 
in the matter, and God hath unalterably fixed tke character 
of the next state, nothing can be gained, while very much 
may be lost by‘our putting another than the legitimate 
sense on his decision. 

It is unquestionably that the writers of the new testament 
perfectly recognised the difference between punishment and 
chastening. And the copious and flexible language in 
which they wrote would enable them to convey either idea 
quite as accurately as we can do in english. We accordingly 
find them using different words to convey the different 
ideas. When, for example, they refer to discipline that is 
intended to be corrective, they speak as follows:— 

*My son despise not the chastening nat6e(as) of the Lord.* 
Heb. xii. 5. 

•Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth. (rraiSevsi) 6 v. 

‘If we endure chastening (rraiSsiav) God dealeth with us as 
with sons: for what son is he whom the Father chasteneth 
(iraiScvsi) not.’ 7 verse. [See also verses 8, 9, 10, 11.] 

' ‘ We are chastened {vaiSsvdfieda) of the Lord, that we should 

not be condemned with the world.* 1. Cor. xi. 32. 

• As many as I love 1 rebuke and chasten.’ (iraeJeiiw) 

Rev. iii. 19. 

* As chastened, {natScv Sfisvoi) and not killed.’ 2. Cor. vi. 9, 

[See also for the verb. Acts vii. 22, xxii. 3., 1. Tim. i. 20, 

2. Tim. ii. 2-3., Titus ii. 12., and for the noun, Eph. vi. 4., 
2. Tim. 3. 16.] 

These are I believe all the passages in which the word 

* chasten ’ in any form occurs in our translation, or the 
equivalent word na^deita in any form in the greek, with two 
jieeming e^cceptions, (which really form but one) namely. 
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Luke xxiil 16 and 22, where Pilate, whose feelings towat-ds 
our Lord were favorable and kind, proposed, instead of 
putting him to death as a malefactor, as the Jews de 
inanded, to inflict some comparatively slight chastisement. 
And in this text it would certainly be quite as fair to con¬ 
sider the word as denoting Pilate’s intention to prevent 
Jesus for the future from ‘stirring up the people,’ which is 
what he was charged with, and doing aught that should 
again displease the Jews, as it would be to consider the 
proposed chastisement perfectly and exculsively retributive. 
And the evident kindliness of disposition towards Christ 
on the part of Pilate would, I think, make the balance 
incline this way. These are all the texts, and I think every 
unprejudiced reader may perceive that (excepting only this 
in Luke xxiii. 16 and 22, which scarcely amounts to an ex¬ 
ception) the idea conveyed by the word, in all of them, is 
that of kindly instructing, improving, perfecting,- by means 
of necessary discipline. 

Thus much for chastening; now for the word punishment 
The following are all the texts in which the word, in any of 
its forms, occurs in our eiiglish testament 

Matt. XXV. 40. * These shall go away into everlasting punish¬ 
ment,* (/fdAaorcj/) 

Acts iv. ‘SI. ‘So when they had further threatened them, they 
let them go, tinding nothing how they might punish them. 
(j(oXd|^(oi'rut). 

Acts xxii. 5. ‘ I (i. e. Saul of Tarsus) went to Damascus to 
bring them which were there bound to Jerusalem,^ for to be 
punished. * {rifiUiprjSijariv) 

Acts xxvi. 11. ‘And 1 punished {rifiupCiv) them oft in every 
synagogue.* 

2, Cor. ii. 0, ‘ Sufficient to such a man is this punishment, 
{^tTTiTifiia )—rebuke or censure) which was inflicted of many.’ 

2. Thess. i. 9 ‘ Who shall be punished {oiktjv riaowiv) with 
everlasting destruction.* 

Heb. X. 29. ‘ Of how much sorer punishment (ripcjpias ) sup¬ 
pose ye shall be tliought worthy,’ &,c. 

1. Pet. ii. 14, ‘Governors—sent by him for the punishment 
(ccs MUrjaii^) of evil doers.* 

2. Pet. ii. 9. * The Lord knoweth how to . . reserve The 

unjust unto the day of judgment, to be punished.* 

Of these, only Jour refer to future punishment; in one 
of which, namely 2. Thess. i. 9, a periphrasis is employed, 
* shall suffer as punishment, everlasting destruction.’ In 
another, namely Heb. x. 29, a word which, as a noun, is 
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only used in tiiis text, but as a verb twice, namely Acts 
xxii. 5, xxvi. 11, where it is well rendered ‘ punished,^ And 
in the j'emaining two passages, the word once as a 

noun, and once as a participle; in both instances correctly 
rendered ‘ punishment ’ and ‘ punished/ Now the only 
instances in which this word, in any form, occurs in the 
new testament are— 

Matt. xxr. 46. ‘And these shall go away into everlasting 
punishment.* 

Acts iv, 21. ‘So when they had further threatened them they 
let them go, finding nothing how they might pt/ntsA them/ 

2. Pet. ii. 9. ‘ The Lord knoweth liow to . . reserve the 
unjust unto the day of judgment, to be punished.' 

1. John iv. 18. ‘ Because fear hath torment.* 

A thorough exposition of this last passage (which alone 
occasions any difficulty as to the new testament use of the 
word would form too long a digression, but I think 

a close examination would show that the idea of punish¬ 
ment is really contained in it Let the' logical connection 
between verse 17th and this be observed, and that the 
apostle has made distinct reference to the day of judgment, 
at which all who have possessed true Christian love (his chief 
theme is brotherly love,—compare iii, 19—23) will have 
boldness.* 

But we must close this argument, which happily the 
reader of the english testament can understand nearly as 

• “As Christian brotherly love at the same time implies a perfect ful¬ 
filment of the divine commandment, verse 21, it is when, like Christ’s 
love in this respect, full of confidence on the day of judgment, and 
conscious of its innocence approaches God in judgment without fear, 
(iii. 19,20.) But in general, St. John continues,—‘ 'J'error (of God) is 
incompatible with (true Christian) love. True love and terror mutually 
exclude each other, because love and cheerful confidence are insepara¬ 
ble; for (5 t 0 the terror (of God in judgment) is grounded on conscious¬ 
ness of merited punishment; but («?0 punishment annihilates 

the perfect, and cheerful love which is full of confidence/ This pro¬ 
position is perfectly understood when it is recollected that St. John 
makes Christian fraternal love identical with the love to God, and 
considers the former as a necessary manifestation of the latter, so that 
perfect brotherly love is, at the same time, perfect love to God. *0 
K6\aaiv punishment, rendered torment in our 

english version] means not, as some suppose, fear is punished, but 
that there is a punishment in fear; fear is combined with the cen- 
sciousness of punishment.” Dr. fViedrich Lucke, in toe 
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well as another^ for it is a matt^ of fact on which his own 
common sense can decide. There is a word in greek which 
sets forth the idea of chastening, as we ordinarily use the 
word to denote that discipline which has the individuars 
own improvement for its object The word the appstles 
use in that sense, as the first class of passages will show; 
but they never use it in reference to the wicked ! There is 
invariably a marked distinction in the manner in which they 
epeak of the pious and the ungodly; the former are chastened^ 
and ' chastened that they may not be condemned tmth the 
world / the latter are ‘ reserved unto the day of judgment, 
to he punished* and will go away into everlasting punish* 
ment* In fact,these two english words adequately convey 
the intention of the inspired writers in reference to the 
two classes. So that the conclusion we come to from an 
examination of scripture phraseology is. That the wicked, 
when the present probationary state is ended, will be— 
not chastened with a view to their own future good, but 
punished. 

§ c. The general style of scripture on the subject seems also 
altogether to oppose the notion of chastening, and to con¬ 
vey exclusively that of punishment; so that any argument 
derived from the bible in favor of what we need not hesi¬ 
tate to consider incomparably the more pleasing view, can 
be but inferential, and so far as I know is never direct 
Now of course a really fair deduction is at all times satis¬ 
factory enough, but how often are inferences speciously 
drawff from premises which, for many substantial reasons, 
we are confident do not warrant them, although we 
may find it difficult to put our finger on the precise point 
where the fallacy lies. So that, generally speaking, direct 
testimony must greatly preponderate over inferential con¬ 
clusions. 

The present argument then is this—^The scriptures, so 
far as memory serves me, nowhere in their statements con¬ 
cerning the wicked after death represent them as being 
subject to discipline of any kind, but are ominously silent 
as to anything like instruction or counsels or motives set 
before them. Not one solitary hint do we find of any 
teacher of virtue, or preacher of a new gospel in ffie world 
of woe; no word about the periodical opening of the 
cloomy gates of Tartarus, to let forth into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God those of the happy lost who^ 
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having been porified by poigstoiU fires^ arp bie^ooie meet 
for an inheritance among the fiaints in light Thanks be 
to God, the river of water of life flows though the moral 
wilderness where now we pilch our tents; and the Spirit 
and the bride say. Come! and every one that heareth takes 
up the welcome strain and repeats the invitation. Come! and 
every one that is athirst may Come, and whosoever will 
let him take the water of life freely. But there is not the 
faintest intimation given, in our only revelation, that the 
cool and refreshing streams which make glad the city of 
God, the holy place of the tabernacles of the Most High, 
are conducted through the nether world of outer darkness 
and of second death, changing into notes of gladness, into 
strains of most musical hope and joy, the weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth which the Saviour representa 
as the only sounds that fall on the affrighted ear. 

Quite flie contrary indeed. None of its assertions, its 
intimations, its figures, call up any other than dark ima¬ 
ginings; they imprison the affrighted spirit in the gloomy 
sepulchre of night, surround it with none but hideous 
sights and sounds, and shroud it in deep despair. While 
if we pass from the tropical parts of scripture to the more 
doctrinal and prosaic, and a^ reason rather than imagin¬ 
ation to be the interpreter, we shall find the idea of punish¬ 
ment exclusively. Thus, for instance, the punishment is 
uniformly represented as proportioned to the guilt incurred. 
But were future suffering designed to work the reformation 
of the offender, it would necessarily have to be proportioned 
—not to the past conduct at all—but to his &en state of 
mind. Suppose a dozen sinners whose guilt is precisely 
equal; it is quite conceivable that from many circumstances 
their several states of nund, when flieir present probation, 
terminates, may stand at very different degrees in the moral 
scale. Equally guilty as to the past, it may so happen 
that 'they are not then equally hardened in sin. If we may 
illustrate the various shades of character by imagining a 
vast number of concentric circles, it is quite conceivable 
that of the dozen who have heretofore stood together in 
one and the same, some may pass into the next circle be¬ 
yond, and others into a still outer one, while some remain 
stationaiy; or, in other words, while all are equally crinn- 
nal if judged by the past, some exceed others in vilene^ 
if looked at according to their then state of mind; that 
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on die sapposidoB of die next state being corrective, a 
far less amount of painful discipline would be needful for 
some than for others, although their past has been alike 
criminal 

But scripture uniformly represents the degree of punish¬ 
ment as regulated exclusively by what the sinner has been 
and done during his abode upon earth. Every one is to 
* receive according to his deeds’—‘ according to the deeds 
done in the bodyhe that hath deserved few stripes shall 
be beaten with few, he that hath merited many shall receive 
many. Now on the supposition of the next state being 
mercifully corrective and not punitive, quite another mode 
of representation would have been the proper one; and 
there need be no concern at all about the past, but the ex¬ 
act mental or moral condition at the precise moment of 
judgment would alone require to be considered, for what 
had been would furnish no criterion whatever. But as the 
scriptures uniformly represent the whole of the past as 
taken into account, every thought and word and deed being 
recorded in the books for the purpose, the inspired doctrine 
of an exact retribution for the past shuts us up to the 
belief that it is not a mercifully intended chastening from 
the hand of a father, but a merited punishment awaited by 
a judge. 

And this brings us to the threshold of another argument 
For seeing that the scriptures nowhere intimate that there 
shall be anything beside the mere penalty threatened; 
nowhere let fall a hint of instruction, exhortation, entreaty, 
aed the various other means mercifully adopted on earth to 
reclaim the wanderer, and of which we may say with Elihn, 
Lo all these things worketh God oftentimes with man, to 
bring back his soul from the pit to be enlightened with the 
light of the living, (for 1 think no one will affirm that Ihere 
is a single passage in the bible conveying the idea of any 
kind of pains-taking with the lost; all the texts quoted in 
support of the doctrine of restoration being those which 
speak of ‘ the restitution of all things’—of Christ’s ‘ drawing 
all men unto him’—of * subduing all things unto himself,’ 
which belong to another head of argument, and do not 
affect the present assertion, which is simply that all the 
passages bearing on the subject convey the exclusive idea 
of unmixed and mere punishment,) we are forcibly reminded 
of the fact that— 
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§ d. There is no tendency in mere suffering to effect that 
moral change which the sinner must experience, in order to 
happiness and fitness for heaven. 

Nor will this assertion be affected by the fact that 
affliction is often one means which God makes effectual to 
the conversion of a sinner on earth. Here no one is ex¬ 
posed to mere suffering, for here there is hope for the vilest, 
and he is entreated, even at the eleventh hour, to flee to 
Christ for refuge, and to lay hold on eternal life. Here he 
has a bible flill ef pathetic invitations to a throne of grace, 
and a merciful influence is put forth by God to open his 
heart that he may attend to the things winch belong to his 
everlasting peace. So that no reference to the beneficial 
effects of affliction in the present state at all touches the 
question; and seeing the scriptures are perfectly silent as 
to any means of grace vouchsafed in the world of woe, and 
that the idea of these is altogether gratuitous, I feel at 
liberty to repeat that the notion of the next world being a 
place of kind though painful discipline where all, even the 
vilest, will sooner or later see the folly of sin, and turn 
from it with true and permanent repentance, and acquire 
pleasing habits of virtue which will render them objects of 
the divine complacency, and fit subjects for a world of per¬ 
fect purity and bliss, so that all men are on their way to 
heaven, only some will have to pass a time in hell to fit 
them for it, seems to contradict reason as w'ell as scripture, 
seeing, as suggested, there is no tendency in mere suffering 
to alter the moral tastes of the sinner. For,— 

Sin consists in a wrong state of the affections, not merely 
in a mistaken judgment. A man may be thorougldy con¬ 
vinced of what is wise and right and good, on the one hand, 
and what is foolish and wrong and evil, on the other, and 
yet the clearest conviction will not alter his bias ; he may 
and often does still prefer what his judgment disapproves. 
Take any confirmed sinner, one that is pursuing a course 
which all men would pronounce vicious, and unwise even; 
does the man keep on his course because his judgment 
approves it; or because inclination triumphs over his con¬ 
victions of right ? We all know that men are impelled by 
their affections rather than their judgments, and that it is 
one thing to convince and another to persuade. 

Now what ground is there for assuming that a severer 
discipline than anything found on earth wiU change the 
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affections of the sinner, and make him in love with holiness 
and with a holy God! Does mere suffering ever effect 
this in the present state ? When a vicious man has fairly 
ruined his constitntion by excesses, and is suffering in his 
own'person the fearful consequences of his conduct, what 
do we find ? that he is gradually becoming enamored of 
virtue ?—that the worn out sensualist begins to love parity 
of heart ? Our appeal is to all who know the world, whether 
the very opposite is not the case; whether there is not 
rather bitter regret that it is no longer possilde to do as he 
has done, and 3ie wish that he could still sin on, without 
check or suffering. Still the vice is loved, though the con¬ 
sequences are bitterly cursed. 

There is no tendency in mere suffering to change the 
affections. Vows of reformation, indeed, we have heard often 
enough when the miserable man has been racked with pain; 
but how frequently, fhough suffering is not alone here, was 
it all an outside reformation that was promised; the heart 
remained unchanged, and with returning health tiiere was a 
relapse into former habits, which became more thoroughly 
confirmed than ever. 

And are we not always expressing our conviction that 
the season of suffering is not favorable for religious impres¬ 
sions f and have not those of most experience*, the least 
hope of effecting any real change in the mind of one who 
is racked with pain on a bed of sickness ? A death-bed 
repentance we none of us lay much stress upon. Why 
then read the lessons of experience backward when we 
speak of the next state? for the condition of the wicked in 
the next world, while being lasts, is invariably represented 
as one of unmixed anguish; the Saviour, setting it forth by 
the common metaphor of fire, represents that not a drop 
of water will be vouchsafed to cool the burning tongue. 
What tendency has this to bring the sinner back to the 
love of God, I ask. The Apocalypse represents the natu¬ 
ral effects of judgments poured out on some who had set 
themselves against God,—^ And men were scorched with 
great heat, and blasphemed the name of God, who hath 
power over these plagues; and they repented not, to give 
him glory.. And the fifth angel poured out his vial upon 
the seat of the beast; and his kingdom was full of dark¬ 
ness ; and they gnawed their tongues for pain, and blas- 
{dietned the God of heaven, because of their painB nd. their 
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sores, and repented not of their deeds.’—^*And there fell 
upon men a great hail out of heaven, every stone about the 
weight of a talent: and men blasphemed God because of 
the hail; for the plague of the hail was exceeding great,’ 
xvi. 9,10,11,21. It seems then perfectly unphilosophical, 
contrary to all reason and to experience, to believe that 
severer discipline will of itself alter the moral tastes of 
sinners. 

§ c. Conscience, whenever allowed to speak fairly, tes¬ 
tifies to the same effect, by impressing upon the mind a 
sense of guilt, which anticipates punishment And when 
men are Sioroughly awakened to a consciousness of their 
real character as sinners against God (while they earnestly 
deplore their present moral state, it is true, and anxiously 
enquire how they can‘ become perfect in virtue, yet) they 
ask first and with more terrible intensity,—what they must 
do to be saved ? how' they can become just with God ? 
Past sinfulness rises up before the mind as deserving to 
be visited with judgment; and the anxious question is,— 
How shall I get my sins forgiven f while the earnest prayer 
is, * Enter not into judgment with thy servant, O Lord.’ 
And this sense of obnoxiousness to punishment is found 
over the whole globe, eveiywhere bespeaking the existence 
of law, whether written or otherwise. * For when ffie Gen¬ 
tiles who have not the law, do by nature the things con¬ 
tained ill the law, these, having not the law, are a law unto 
themselves; which show the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one ano¬ 
ther.’ Rom. ii. 14,15. Which sentence of the apostle reminds 
us of a forcible remark by Coleridge,— 

How deeply seated the conscience is in the human soul, 
is seen in the effect which sudden calamities produce on 
guilty men, even when unaided by any determinate notion 
or fears of punishment after death. The wretched criminal, 
as one rudely awakened from a long sleep, and half recol¬ 
lecting, half striving to recollect, a fearful something he 
knows not what, but which he will recognise as soon as 
he hears the name, already interprets the calamities into 
judgments, executions of a sentence passed by an invisible 
judge; as if the vast pyre of the last judgment were already 
kindled in an unknown distance, and some flashes of it, 
dttting fittih at intervals beyond the rest, were flying and 
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lighting on the face of his soul. The calamity may consist 
in loss of fortune, or character, or reputation; but you hear 
no regrets for him. Remorse extinguishes all regret, and 
remorse is the implicit creed of the guilty.”* 

If any one should attempt to evade the conclusion to 
be obviously drawn from this universal sense of guilt, by 
ascribing it to ‘ priestcraft,’—a very favorite device with 
many,—1 would simply ask whether it is not somewhat 
more philosophical, to say the least, to deduce priestcraft 
from the wide-spread sense of spiritual want already ex¬ 
istent, and of which bad men in every age have taken 
advantage, than to asseit that a few cunning men in every 
country have persuaded the masses to believe themselves 
obnoxious to the anger of God. I would yield to no man 
in a settled hatred to priestcraft, in all its forms, but I must 
confess to a wish to be found on the side of historical and 
philosophical truth; and it appears to me about as reason¬ 
able to maintain ^at bakers have banded together, cun¬ 
ningly to persuade men into a belief of hunger, or physi¬ 
cians to persuade us into a belief of disease, as that tiie 
universal sense of guilt had its origin in a conspiracy of 
priests! But I am aware that in some schools,—^highly 
* rational’ no doubt,—this facile and very convenient mode 
of reasoning, which simply consists in changing cause and 
effect, and putting the one for the other, is not so difficult 
of adoption as common mortals might suppose. 

There is another illustration, which most readers will 
consider to be perfectly legitimate; namely,—^That 

§ /. Satan and his angels have now been, for these six 
thousand years cast out of heaven, and ti’eated as enemies 
to God and holiness. They have lost all the happiness 
they once enjoyed, and their souls are filled with the deep¬ 
est bitterest sense of wretchedness. What effect has been 
produced on them by their long banishment from the seats 
of blessedness? On the hypothesis we are considering, 
some effect ought to have been produced ere this, one would 
think; for if six thousand years of punishment, at the 
least, have not availed, in some degree, to soften the minds 
of the devil and his associates, there can be no ground for 
believing that another six thousand would. And scripture * 
shows that even at the final consummation of all things, 
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when this world’s history shall come to a close^ Satan and 
his angels will even then,—and God only knows how many 
long, long ages shall intervene first,—be found as obdurate 
as ever, and as confirmed in their malicious hatred to God 
and holiness. 

§ g. Afi the Circumstances of the Case make the sup¬ 
position in the highest degree improbable. Into that world 
of sin and misery are to be cast all that have persisted in 
neglecting Christ and his salvation. The description of 
characters that will be found there is given in terms of ter¬ 
rible significance by inspired men, as for example ,—* The 
unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, and whore¬ 
mongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars,—^For 
vrithout are dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and 
murderers, and idolaters, and whatsoever loveth and maketh 
a lie.’ Rev. xxL 8.—xxiL 15. There will be no pious God¬ 
fearing person among all the host of the condemned; none 
of those restraints which the presence of the virtuous in 
some degree ever interpose; while closely mixed up with 
base and godless men will be those beings who, unseen 
heretofore, have taken a malignant pleasure in temptmg 
them to sin. I ask what greater probability is there that 
such a world will be a more successful training place for 
heaven than earth has been, than there is that a licentious 
mind will acquire purity in the haunts of vice, when vir¬ 
tuous society and all pleasant inducements have failed? 
Yes, when one that has been given to dishonesty, while 
surrounded by the just and good, becomes honest when all 
virtuous society is left belwd, and he is linked in with 
older and more experienced rogues, then can we understand 
how a world where all is sin, and where virtue hath no 
place, shall be so good a school for acquiring the love of 
God and holiness, as that at length not one solitary sinner 
shall be found. 

I must confess myself—(more especially when 1 think 
of the powerful and well-adapted means that are unsuc¬ 
cessful here—^the oracles of God speaking in every variety 
of tone—^the voice of mercy entreating sinners to be re¬ 
conciled to God—^the cross erected to attract the eye and 
win the heart, so that well may Jehovah ask, What more 
could I do that I have not done? and well exclaim, 'Be- 
cauM I have called and ye refused ; I have stretched out 
my'h^d and! ho man regarded; but ye have set at nought 

4 
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aU mj counsel, and would none of my reproof; I also, 
will laugh at your calamity; I will mock when your fear 
cometh; when your fear oometh as desolation, and your 
destruction cometh as a whirlwind; when distress and 
anguish cometli upon you: then shall they call upon me, 
but I will not answer; they shall seek me earnestly, but 
they shall not find me: for &ey hated knowledge, and did 
not choose the fear of the Loid. They would none of my 
counsel; they despised all my reproof. Therefore shall 
they eat of the fruit of their own way, and be filled with 
their own devices.* (Prov. i 24 —31.)—I say I must con¬ 
fess myself utterly unable to comprehend how the hell of 
scripture is at all regardable as a school of virtue where the 
discipline, however painful, is nevertheless so successful in 
everv instance that sooner or later all the impious are 
subdued and softened and purified and elevated, and ren¬ 
dered meet for an inheritance among the saints in light, on 
which they accordingly enter amid the congratulations of 
the universe. A thought so pleasant, indeed, that could we 
only find it in our sacred books, none should proclaim it 
with a greater emphasis of delight 
* Were it referred indeed to our imagination to invent an 
abode for the impenitent, we might with a touch of the 
wand conjure up a scene that shodd beautifully harmonise 
with this milder view; but between the refined purgatory 
of our poetic fancy, and the Tartarus of revelation, what 
concord would there be! And no proposals have been 
issued to us to design for the court of heaven the prison 
of the universe, but the Great Architect hath himself 
arranged all things according to the counsel of his own 
will, and hath laid the foundations in the abyss, and built 
the walls thereof with stones of darkness, and fixed therein 
immoveable as fate the everlasting chains; and sent his 
heralds to proclaim his righteous will, and to beseech men, 
as though God did himself beseech by them, not to rush 
upon their doom, but to flee from the wrath to come, and 
lay hold on eternal life, by gratefully embracing the cross 
of Christ. But the messengers of his will are unequivo¬ 
cally to declare that, while God is love, and while he 
sweareth by himself he hath no pleasure in the death of 
the wicked, but would rather he should turn and live,— 
yet the day of mercy wanes apace» the open door of 
Wrenly blessedness ^ in the fipdness of time be {qx ever 
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dint, and all whose impenitence and unbelief have excluded 
them therefrom shall find themselves in ' outer darkness/ 
where * the wrath of God abldeth on them / ' there remaineth 
only a fearfrd looking for of judgment and fiery indignation 
which shall devour the adversaries / and * they shall be pun¬ 
ished with everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord.’ Thus shall they indeed * eat of the fi^t of their own 
way, and be filled with their own devices.’ 

And thus taking counsel not of fancy but of fact, seek¬ 
ing a decisipn o^y from the oracle on Sion hill,—^noting 
the perfect silence of scripture as to any remedid agency 
or means to be employed and any deliverance of the 
condemned from their chains of darkness, while, on the 
•ontraiy, the carefully selected terms employed, with the 
general tone adopted by inspired men, the inadequacy of 
sufiering to effectuate a moral change as illustrated amongst 
men and by the history of fallen angels, the testimony of 
conscience, and the nature of law whose proper guard 
is punishmeni^ testify against it,—we find ourselves able to 
reach no other conclusion than that the next state is one 
exclusively of retribution; that it is not paternal chastening 
with which the wicked are visited with a view to reclaim 
them, but in the strictest sense it is punishment that is 
deservedly inflicted. * 

Oh that men were wise! that they understood these 
things, and, recognising the present as their only proba- 
tionaiy state, from which their future must derive all its 
color, would apply their hearts to imderstanding, and, while 
yet the day of sdvation lasts, would lay hold on eternal 
me, through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom be glory for 
ever and ever.- 
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«< Sane cnm in omnibus literis meia, non solum pium lectorem» sed 
etiam liberum correctorem desiderem, multo maxime in hisubi ipsa 
magnitude qusestionis utinam tarn m^tos inventores habere pot^ 
quam multos contradictores habet. Veruntamen sicut lectorem meum 
nolo mihi esse deditum, ita correctorem nolo sibi. lUe me non amet 
amplius quam catholicam fidem; iste se non amet amplius ^uam cath- 
olicam yeritatem. Sicut illi dico. Noli meis literis quasi canonicis 
Bcripturis inseii[ire; sed in illis et quod non credebas cum inveniris 
incunctanter crede, in istis autem quod certum non habebas, nisi 
certum intellexeris, noli firmiter retinere: ita isti dico, Noli meas 
literas ex tua opinione, vel contentione, sed ex divina lectione, yel 
inconcussa intione, corrigere. Si quid in eis yeri comprehenderis, 
existendo non est meum, at intelligendo et amando et tuum sit et 
meum. Si quid autem falsi conyiceris, errando fuerit meum, sed 
jam cayendo nec tuum sit nec meum.” August, De 2Vm. lib, iiL 

** Whoeyer is afraid of submitting any question, ciyil or religious, 
to the test of free discussion, seems to me to be more in loye yrith 
his own opinion than with truth.” BUhop Watson, 
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IxTaoDUCTOAT. Popular belief of eternal misery dissented from 
—■Responsibility of so differing recognised—Counterbalancing con¬ 
siderations—Burden of proof with whom-s-Evidence necessary to 
establish the common doctrine—^If contained in scripture easily and 
Tariously proved—and more forcibly established by being called in 
question—Truth alone desirable. 

It is witb feelings of deep and even painful anxiety that 
I approach that part of our subject which is now before us. 
With the precechng chapters my brethren will for the most 
part agsee^ and may possibly accept them as some little 
service rendered to the common cause. Here^ however, 
the approval of many will terminate, and with not a few 
will be exchanged for something worse than the opposite. 
Still I must proceed, for Truth, as 1 believe, beckons me 
on. Lot me reverently follow. Yet how can I be insOn- 
idble to the fact that the direction in which my guide is 
leading me, is scarcely that in which many of my brethren 
affirm Truth to lead? Beyond a doubt the opinions of 
wise and good men are entitled to respectful attention, and 
it is a grave consideration that the majority of Christian 
peofde have adopted views which 1 find myself bound to 
reject; how then shall I not be sensitively alive to the cir¬ 
cumstances of my position ? Have so many of the wisest 
and best of men been left in error, men too whom God has 
si^ally honored? Have they l^en for the most part 
mistaking the voice of the oracle, and misinterpreting the 
counsels of heaven on this solemn subject ? Painfully and 
''Oppressively do I feel this arjpmentim ad verecundiam. 
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But, on other hand, are not the best of men fallible t 
And have not many of ^e wisest given strange proof of 
their fallibility ? Did not nearly all the wise and good once 
believe, with Pascal and Fenelon, in transubstantiation and 
all the other dogmas of the Romish church? Did even the 
mighty Luther, did the Reformers, achieve their perfect 
emaucipation from all forms of error, and leave no work of 
reformation for their successors? What shall we say to the 
consubstantiation of the former, and to the dark doctrine 
of reprobation so tenaciously held in the stem and iron 
age &at Geneva, Scotland, and even England knew? Why 
to this day it is Church of England ordiodoxy to believe 
that no one can be saved who doubts the Athanasian 
creed;* and fifteen thousand clergyman now living have 
solemnly sworn their assent and consent to that perilous 
assertion. Is it trae? Nor is it so long since it was held 
sound doctrine among many of the evangelical dissenters 
that God had provided no Saviour for mankind at large^ 
but only for a little flock, a chosen few; and it was heresy 
to maintain that there were glad tidings for every creatura 
And still the innumerable controversies, which are main¬ 
tained with a spirit that only too well justifies the current 
phrase, odium tJieohgicum, show how marvellously small is 
eveiy man’s belief in another’s infallibility, and may keep 
the writer in countenance in replying to any who shall un¬ 
reasonably press the opinions of individuals or communities, 
^ Jesus I know, and Paul I know, but who are ye?’ 

Besides, is it not our protestant boast, too often indeed 
a mere empty boast, vox et pretersea nihil, that ^the bible, 
and the bible alone, &;c.,’ and have we not for this aphor¬ 
ism, admirable if only it were trae, complacently decreed 
the apotheosis of the author of so gratifying a period? 
Let it not then be deemed quite an unpardonable sin if 
we venture to construe the assertion literally, and so, 
pushing our way through all that look infallibility, exercise 
our right of sitting at &e feet of the great teacher, whose 
words—Call no man your father on earth, no man your 

• Most readers will remember that the Athanasian creed professes 
to set forth ** the Catholick faith/’ but in reality is chiefly occupied 
with a sort of philosophy, falsely so called, of the divine essence, un¬ 
intelligible and contradictory, of which it daringly affirms “ Which 
faith except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt 
he shall perish everlastingly !’* 
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oaasier) Ibr one is yotir master^ even.CHris^ and aU ye aib 
bretliireii,—were spoken not to be eulogised on holiday 
oecasionB> or when they may serve a tarn, but to be recog¬ 
nised as a daily rule of life; He is our master in abstract 
speculation—our master in religious belief—onr master in 
morals, and in the ordering of every day’s affairs.” 

Again, is not theology a science ? Is not the word of 
God better understood now than in any age since the 
apostolic? And if no one competently informed will 
dispute this,^let us ask ourselves whether we have reached 
the Ultima Thide of religious truth, so that in the ages to 
come, those glorious ages! there will be no discoveries to 
reward the diligent, and all the people of God moU have 
nothing to do but re-publish and stereotype for all time 
the theological works of the present day! Believe it who 
can. RaSier is the book of revelation perfect. In those 
unutterably more glorious eras that are in reserve for the 
church, there will be no other bible than our own to exercise 
the loftier powers of our hap^uer successors to the end of 
the world. Nor needs it Even in the latest age of all, 
the wise househdder shall bring out thereof ‘ things both 
new and oldand that prayer of the psalmist shall never 
be in vain. Open thou mine eyes that I may behold won¬ 
drous things out of thy law. And just as we have beien 
compelled somewhat to modify the theology of a former 
day, deeming ourselves more favored than our honored 
forefathers, so will the holy men of a coming age take 
leave to consider some of the things most surely believed 
amongst us, not proven, while they wijl also bring into 
luminous prominence some mighly truths which the popu¬ 
lar theology of the nineteenth century dooms to unwise 
neglect 

There is ^1 another consolation. Truth can stand any 
test The words of the Lord are pure words, as silver 
tried in a furnace of earth, and purified seven times. No 
weapon formed there-against shall prosper. This is my 
comfort And if the popular doctrine of the real eternity 
(not of punishment but) of torment be of God, it cannot 
be overthrown. It will be the more plainly demonstrated 
the more it is examined, and will stand out in the bolder 
relief from the feebleness of the opposing aiguments. 
The orthodox have nothing to fear. Let them put their 
confidence in truth, and in the God of truth. They have 

4 * 
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beside almost all Christendom, ostensibly, at ail events, <m 
their part They can well afford therefore to be calm and 
fair and temperate and jnst; they might well afford even 
more than dus. 

Oil the other, hand, if the prevailing notion be of man;— 
if it be some not much examined doctrine that has come down 
to us from* the darker ages, some impurged-away result of 
the former universality of a system to which flie largest 
inventable amount of terror was indispensable;—^if, from 
various circumstances, the religious world have adopted it 
with far less of rigid investigation than they have been 
compelled to give to other doctrines;—^if it cannot bd 
maintained by the fair application of those sound herme¬ 
neutical principles which are the support of the rest of the 
evangelical system ;—and if the same sort of reasoning by 
which this notion is elicited from a few texts would, to a 
great extent subvert the very system of which it is made a 
part; if all, or only some of ^s be so, then, whatever of 
obloquy may be heaped upon me, or however forgetful 
some of my brethren may be of the law of kindness and 
the higher law of truth, it will ultimately be seen that no 
disservice, but the contrary, has been done to the great cause 
of evangelical religion, which I would a thousand times 
rather die than injure. 

But not to prolong these introductory observations, let 
us pass on to a necessary but brief remark concerning 

§ THE BUBDEN OF FBOOF. 

*' It is a point of great importance to decide in each 
case, at the outset, in your own mind, and clearly to point 
out to the hearer, as occasion may serve, on which side the 
presumption lies, and to which belongs the [onus probandi] 
Burden of proof For though it may often be expedient 
to bring forward more proofs than can fairly be demanded 
of you, it is always desirable when this is the case that it 
should be known, and that the strength of the cause should 
be estimated accordingly.”* 

The eminent writer from whom this just remark is quoted, 
and to whom the present age owes so large a d3bt of obliga- 

* Dr. Whatel/s Rhstoric, pari I. chap. iii. § 2 
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tion^ ha« however laid down a principle from which, though 
with great diffidence, I must profess mj entire dissent; 
namely, that ihe onus lies with him who calls in question any 
received doctrine. Surely he who affirms a thing is boimd 
to make good his assertion. Till proved, it is nothing but 
his mere ipse dixit; and I am not to be c^ed on to believe 
it, or else be held bound to disprove it I await the proof; 
when furnished, if sufficient, I believe; but not till then. 
Instead, however, of my attempting here what is already 
done to hand for us, and by a writer of no ordinary acute¬ 
ness, the reader will pardon my referring him to a work in 
which this point is argued, and to my mind decided.* 

. The burden of proof then lies with those who assert that 
never-ending torment is in reserve for multitudes of God’s 
intelligent, but alas! rebellious creatures. If they affirm 
this appalling idea, they are bound to make it good. They 
must bring forth their strong reasons. If it be the doctrine 
of revelation the proof lies at hand, and can be easily pro¬ 
duced. Till this is done, not merely is no man bound to 
believe it; he ought not to believe; he must wait for the 
evidence. 'Let ns therefore recognise 

§ THE KIND OF EVIDENCB DEMANDED. 

As the burden of proof as a whole lies with the asserters 
of the popular doctrine, so does it at every stage of the 
argument They must make good their footing step by 
step from the beginning to the end. With maQiematical 
precision must they advance, till in the face of all men they 
are entitled to crown their work with the letters it has often 
been so delightful to pronounce-— o. e. d. 1 have never seen 
this'done yet To my mind there has been a serious flaw 
in all the evidence hitherto presented; and I am sometimes 
lost in astonishment that in so solemn an argument, one 
BO overwhelmingly awful, evidence should be admitted as 
satisfactory, of a kind which would never be employed on 

* Baptism, in its Mode and Subjects, b^r Alexander Carson, z.. l. d. 
Chap. I. As it is only for the sake of this valuable chapter that the 
author refers to a work on this controverted subject, about which 
more than enough has been written, he hopes to be safe from miscon¬ 
struction with £e candid reader, who will do himself a wrong if he 
hil to satisiy his mind on so important a point as that alluded to. 
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behalf of the grand truths of the gospel; and for this 
reason, that the great evangelical verities are so abundantly 
proved, that the believer feels that he can afford to cast 
away everything that is even but slightly doubtful. For 
the divinity of Christ, for example, we would not sigh if 
enlighted criticism deprived us of ^ty texts which it may 
have been the custom to quote in its defence* We would 
exult rather to be disencumbered of all that could be fairly 
questioned, though ever so slightly. We deem the great 
mysteiy of godliness to be like the name wrought in the 
shield of Phidias; and we can be calm and just and kind 
to an opponent. But how is it with the doctrine in question? 
Where is that generosity towards an ingenuous enquirer, 
who is in doubt, which confidence in the abundance, the 
variety, the force of evidence so notoriously inspires? 

Assuredly, if it be the doctrine of scripture, it is plainly 
taught in our sacred records, and in various ways. We 
shall not be shut up to an equivocal word or two in a com¬ 
paratively few texts; but it wUl somehow or other be involved 
in different lines of argument, the logical force of which 
will necessitate our understandmg it just so.* But what is 
the fact of the present case ? T^e away the proof sought 
to be derived from the phrase 'everlasting punishment’ 
(which we shall not find on a candid examination to neces¬ 
sitate the belief) and a few similar expressions, which may 
be opposed by expressions of an opposite character, and 
what is left ? Where are the lines of argument, the trains 
of reasoning adopted in the scriptures, which only give out 
a fair meaning when this doctrine is deduced ? like an ela¬ 
borate lock which will open only by the application of the 
proper key, so that the key is thereby authenticated as 
genuine. I submit therefore— 

1. That it is not enough for any party to bring forward 
passages of scripture, and cast them before us in their 
baldness, as foreclosing all discussion. For there are other 
classes of texts which would not be allowed to prove any¬ 
thing if produced in the same»bald manner. If the uni' 

* In argument with * the common people * how do we substantiate 
he views we present on the great leading truths ? Assuredly not 
>y philological niceties, nor by laying the stress on mere words that 
ook to teach a certain doctrine, but by masses of arguments from 
ycripture that demonstrate the indispensableness of just such or such 
i view. 
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▼enuilist, for example, should adduc^ as proTing his iheoij, 
such texts as these—the restitation of all tlSngs^ I, if 
1 be lifted up, will draw all men unto me;’ ^God will have 
all men to be saved, and to come unto Ihe knowledge of 
the truth^ He retaineth not his anger for ever, because he 
delighteth in mercy—^then the o^odox would promptly 
and properly demand that all such passages should be ex¬ 
amined in their connection, that the precise value of each 
should be separately ascertained, that they should be com¬ 
pared with and, if necessary, modified by other statements. 
But the principle which is sound to-day against one view, 
is sound to-morrow even if it make against another view, 
and sound every day. So that,— 

2. Prior to any investigation of the proper force of terms 
as employed by the inspired writers, the mere assertion 
of * everlasting punishment,’ and the like, on the one hand, 
is sufficiently met, on the other, by the assertion that the 
wicked * shall be punished with everlasting destruction,’ 
that they idiaU ^ utterly perish,’ and similar declarations. If 
the phr^ everlasting destruction is not allowed to settle 
the entire question at once, so neither can the phrase euer- 
lasdng punishmenL If one party hold up the one text as 
decisive, another party may as fiikly hold up the other as 
decisive. But certaiffiy, prior to investigating the proper 
force of terms, there woidd, to say the least, be an equi¬ 
librium established; or rather, since destruction would be 
punishment, and everlastmg destruction would be therefore 
everlasting punishment, the balance (more especially con- 
sideling that both texts are thus interpreted by one and the 
same princiffie) would incline against the notion of an eter¬ 
nity ci misery. 

3. In order, then, satisfactorily to place with the truths 
which have a right to be most surely believed among us, 
the doctrine of a real eternity of conscious torment, the 
preachers thereof must show from scripture,— 

Hiat when Christ stands forth, not merely as the deliverer 
from woe and blank despair and second deaffi, but also as the 
giver of eternal life to his followers, this magnificent promise 
cannot possibly be understood literally, but must of neces¬ 
sity be interpreted metaphorically. To the honor which he 
seems so fr^uently to assume, as the dispenser of unmor- 
talify, it must be fuown that he has no title; so that those 
who have bent the knee to him for this unuttmUy grand 
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endowment, which more ihan any other makes ns partakers 
of the divine nature, must recall that portion of the hom¬ 
age which we have rendered to him as emphatically, * Christ 
our Lifefor that while we derive our happiness from him, 
we wear our crown of immortality quite independently of 
him, and thus the Prince of Life, who has ' upon his head 
many crowns,’ has in reality one less than his words had 
led us to believe. And then they must show,— 

That when the God of truth threatens the sinner with 
destruction, in many mutually consistent passages, the terms 
employed cannot be understood literally, but mu^ be un¬ 
derstood metaphorically.. Which must be either because 
man is necessarily indestructible; or^ because the Judge 
will not exert the power he possesses to destroy; or, 
exert his power to prevent the sinner naturally dying out 
of existence, and so will by an act of omnipotence keep 
him alive for ever and ever in order to torment him! And 
in reference to this last idea the remark may be suffered. 
That the sinner is either necessarily immortal, (which will 
scarcely be affirmed) or else he is immortal only by the 
will and conversation of God. So that the above awful 
inference is just (and truth can rejoice in undisguised 
phraseology) that God vrill, of his own free act, uphold in 
life for ever and ever the unhappy sinnw, for no offier pur¬ 
pose than to punish him. 

Verily the evidence for this had need be strong It 
is not metaphysical subtleties, nor even pliilol<^oal 
niceties (invaluable in their place) that must build the 
height of this great argument; but mighty masses of 
obvious truth must be piled upon a mountain base^ to 
raise this everlasting pyramid of infinitely more than 
sepulchral gloom, vriiich is for ever and for evermore to 
throw its dark and appalling shadow across the universe ci 
God. 

We know indeed from the oracles of truth that 'it is 
a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the'living God.’ 
And knowing ' the terrors of the Lord ’ we daily beseech 
our fellows to flee from the wrath to come. But while We 
scruple never to use any language which the Most High 
has employed in his revelation of mercy, and ascribe 
to him all the tiles that he claims—Father—^Lawgiver— 
Judge,—^we nowhere find him set forth as purposely 
prolonging the existence of his wretdied viethna-^awing 
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it of Ins own freewill, age after age, to all eternity, in 
order that he may fill and saturate it with most exquisite 
and unutterable and unceasing misery. 

We say that a theory like this, which presents the 
righteous God under such a terrific aspect,—^which secures 
die never-ending existence of sin and sufiTering in a universe 
presided over by wisdom and justice and love and mercy^— 
which if really credited by any of us (in the present state 
at all events) might well make reason more t^n totter on 
her throne, and convert aU Christendom into one mighty 
maniac cell, where, in the grasp of the demon of terror, the 
most benevolent would be the most hopelessly affrighted,— 
we say that such an appalling theory, pregnant with horrors 
which no created being can by any means-represent to his 
mind (for the vastest conceptions which the mightiest intel¬ 
ligences form of eternity is of necessity short of the true 
idea by a whole infinity) had need be sustained by evidence 
proportionately strong. 

Assuredly if it be a truth it is second to none on the 
page of revelation; eclipsed by none more momentous; but 
ra&er does itself overtop and overshadow almost every 
other. Surely the disciple of Christ, who is ardently solici¬ 
tous to see the universal spread of a vital Christianity, will 
in an answerable degree be concerned, as, on the one hand, 
not to diminish aught from that salutary amount of terror 
which the infinite wisdom has exhibited, so, on the other, 
not to overlay and burden the gospel revelation with more 
of the terrific than its blessed author—^the only wise God^— 
has seen fit to embody therein. 

And as every word that God has uttered must be true, 
and every decision of his will the dictate of profoundest 
wisdom, ike exact truth that lies in the volume of revelation, 
whatever that may be, must be precisely that which above 
all human computation is'the most admirably adapted to 
produce the largest amount of varied good, if only it can 
be discovered and brought to bear on the judgments and 
consciences and affections of men. The purer the truth 
we exhibit, the mightier and more extensive its blessed 
results. And in proportion to the magnitude of any truth, 
and its bearing on the character of God, on the honor of 
his government and the welfare of man, will generally he 
its evidence; the more important, the more clearly will it 
stand revealed. 'VHiat Christian wishes to blink the ques* 
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thHi of die g^ulnefiess and audienticify of the scriptures f 
Who turns pale 'with fear^ and entreats men to hush and 
drop the subject, when the Creatorship of the Son of God, 
or &e fact of an atonement for sin, or of justification by 
faith, or of a benign and heavenly influ^ce exerted on the 
minds and hearts of men, is spoken of? Or which of the 
subjects, that we are intelligently confident are taught in 
scripture, do we pray and plot to have tabooed? Or what 
man living deprecates the most searching investigation into 
anything he thoroughly believes ? And the more important 
it is, and the more abundant and clear its evidences, the 
more calmly and rejoicingly do we court enquiry. We 
Christians care, or at least profess to care, for nothing but 
truth. Let us have it at whatever cost, and as pure as may 
be, fresh welling up from the sacred fount 

Yes, if the doctrine of never-ending torment for innu¬ 
merable myriads of God’s creatures be indeed contained in 
scripture, beyond a doubt it will be found repeated over 
and over again, with every variety of phrase and of dili¬ 
gently sought illustration. It will be indissolubly entwined 
in numerous arguments; will be the only fair result to 
which various lines of apostolic reasoning conduct Concede 
text after text, it will still remain. Such a portentous truth 
cannot be dimly set forth. We ask then for the massive 
arguments to be produced; and we almost venture to ask 
for that manly and Christian bearing in the discussion which 
the holders of divine truth so naturally exhibit 

And let it be pardoned the writer if he add, that it is not 
the misrepresentation of our views and arguments—not- 
angry protestations against universalism—^nor insinuations 
against our orthodoxy—^nor unworthy assertions that our 
doctrine is all delectable to the sinner—^nor presumptuous 
declamation that, if we be correct, then ‘‘ the death of Christ 
was too costly an atonement,” and> that ^'another Saviour 
is provided for the sinner,” and that God was cruel to his 
Son/’—^it is not exactly this kind of thing (of which there 
has been no lack) that so grave an aigument demands, or 
by which the sacred cause of truth can be advanced. Let 
not the weapons of our warfare be thus carnal, lest the. 
Master reprove us saying, ^ Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of.’ 
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Will the sinner exist for ever in misery—^Previous question, 
—Is every man immortal—^Arguments in favor from reason con* 
sidered, namely, First argument. The immateriality of the soul— 
Second, The general belief and desire of immortality—^Third, 
The capacities of the soul—^Fourth, Tendency to progression— 
Fifth, The analogies presented in nature—Sixth, The anomalies of 
the present state—^Testimony of Professors Stuart and others— 
Conclusion. 


For a satigfactoiy decision on the solemn question,— 
Whether the sinner will exist for ever in misery, our 
de^ndence must of course be upon the testimony of scrip¬ 
ture alone, to which therefore it behoves ns to betake our¬ 
selves with childlike docility. It were indeed arrogance of 
the most reprehensible' kind to determine beforehand what 
answer the oracle ought to give. Let us propose our ques¬ 
tion in the temple of truth, let us pause in reverent silence 
for the reply, and departing rest assured that the oracle 
never can deceive. 

But are we quite prepared to enter within the veil with 
such a question, or is something like preparation requisite ? 
Instead of rushing thoughtlessly into the temple, would it 
not be fitting to understand well beforehand the questicia 
we are about to propose; seeing that if, for want of tiioug^ 
we have assumed as necessarly true something whioE is 
by no means proved, then, though the inspired decision be 
of necessity true, yet the prepossession in our own minds 
will not only prevent our rightly understanding the reply^ 
but even necessiate our misapprehending it. Let us sup¬ 
pose, for instance, that it is taken for granted, without 
sufficient reason, that every man must live for ever;—in 
other words, that every man is already endowed wifli 
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immortality. And suppose (I put it only hypothetically 
at present) that this is a ipere assumption. Then if the 
oracle doom the sinner to * everlasting punishment/ the s«i- 
tence, though true as intended, would not be true as under¬ 
stood ; for our assumption of his immortality/introducing a 
new element not recognised by the authority, would put an 
utterly incorrect face on the decision. 

Now it does appear to me that this question is generally 
overlooked, and mat it is too easily taken for granted that 
the sinner is immortal. But is not this too important an 
element in the enquiry to be assumed as indisputable! So, 
I must confess, it seems to me; and we shall find it facili¬ 
tate our subsequent progress, if we give a litde attention to 
this preUminaiy question. 

And our inquiry may proceed thus:— 

1. Can Reason (independently of Rbyblation) 

PKOVB Man to be hocobtal ! 

And if not,— 

2. Does Scbiptubb tbach that Ihmortality is 

THE ABSOLUTB AND INALIBNABLE PORTION OF BVBRT 

Man?—OP Man, that is, ab Man? 

But before we enter on the brief examination of the 
first question, which will occupy the present chapter, one 
or two preliminary remarks may be permitted. For example: 
The appeal ought to be to Reason unaided by Revelation. 
Now certainly what the reason of man could.of itself ac¬ 
complish, was attained by the venerable sages of antiquity. 
And so it would be every way satisfactory to midie to them 
especially, or even exclusively, the appeal as to the discove¬ 
ries of reason touching the immortality of man. And thus 
in the first instance the inquiiy might well assume a 
historical complexion. But this advantageous method ol 
proceeding may be waived, and the student referred among 
others to one especially who has treated the subject in his 
own masterly style. Dr. Whately has satisfactorily shown* 
that the doctrine of a proper immortality was not really es-' 
tablished among the ancients. And indeed one might expect 
every disciple of Christ would be ready cheerfully to concede 

* < Essays on some of the Peculiarities of the Christian Religion/ 
Essay I. On a Future State. 
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by reason; seeing that, while conjectoxs is not proo^ and 
gfiesses are not discoTeries, * Chdk hath, brought li£s and 
immortality to light by the gospeL^ 

It is also one thing to ^ow diat it is not impoarihLe,— 
not im|Hrobable eyen,-*wd quite another thing to proye the 
doctrine. Now if it dhoold be asserted that death is the 
utter destroction and entire end of man, against suoh a 
conclusion reason might allege considerations so strong as 
to render the assertion highly presomptnona 

But it is one tiling to stop &is assertion, and anotiier to 
prove man immortal. Let it be remembered thiit a fatnre 
state existence is not to be confounded witiiinimortalily, 
as though they were one and the same. Yet many of the 
aiguments winch have been adduced in support of the doc¬ 
trine of immortality, have really been no more tim.ii aigu- 
ments in favor of a futae state; which is quite anotiier 
tiling. An argument may be good in support of the latter, 
udnch has not the least beamg on. the former. And yet 
how frequentiy have these two veiy different things b^ 
confounded. 

And before we proceed let us distinctiy understand 
again witii whom lies the burden of proof, so tiiat the 
mcise task to be performed may be properly lecognisecL 
We are inquiring whether reason can protie man to be 
immortal : so that the ground 1 occupy is that of a res¬ 
pondent to an affirmant I suppose some one to affirm 
man to be immortal, for such and such reasons. All that it 
behoves me therefore to do is to point out the inconclu- 
aiveness of the arguments employ^. 1 am not called on 
here to affirm anything to ^ contrary myself; as the 
natural mortality of the soul, for instance. To repeat what 
has been said on a previous page,—^the individual who 
affirms is bound to proofl And I api induced to remind' 
the reader qf this, because some of my reviewers take 
shelter under the assertion that the onw probandi rests with 
me; and call upon me to establish ^Hhe natural mortality of 
the soul,’’ on the* plea that the assertion that the soul is 
immortal, is, disguise it how we may, unquestionably a 
negative proposition, which can only be overturned by 
positive proof that it dies:”*—^a remark at which it may 
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be aDewea to express sniprise, seeiag it is not tni^ eidier 
populailj or logicsUy.* 

For assuredly the word itself, ^ immortal,’ while of course 
negative by its prefix, is by the usus hquendi afihmative in 
its value, meaning that which shall Hve for ever. And 
indeed the popular doctrine is boldly and exclusively affir¬ 
mative, thus,—^AU men shall live for ever; The wicked 
live for ever in a state of tonnent So that the <mu9, 
after all, rests vrith those who affirm it, and all that can be 
argumentatively required of me is to point out wherein the 
favorite arguments huL If infinite existence be not proved, 
the popular doctrine breaks down of itself, and prior to any 
proof that may hereafter be ofiered of cessation of existence. 

But as in every controversy it is of the last importance 
to have a clear idea of the terms employed, let us distinctly 
recognise the meaning to be attached to the word immortal, 
and immortality. Which is the more necessary, inasmuch 
as another reviewer has ingeniously made out t^t if God 
should deprive the siimer of existence by way of punish¬ 
ment, this very deprivation is a proof of immortality! f 
By immoiw, then, is meant—one who will live for ever: 
and by immortality, never-ending existence. He is immor¬ 
tal, not who might have lived for ever, but for certain 
reasons will not, but only he who positively shall live 
for ever. And thus our great lexicographer gives it, and 
in augment with him the various enclycopffidbte. { 

What then have been the arguments mmnly relied on in 

* Since the reviewer, in the next sentence, talks about ‘‘ syllogisms 
in Barbara,” &c. he may be reminded that as to the quality of the 
proposition,—The soul is immortal, i. e. not mortal,—it is either af¬ 
firmative or negative, according as the negative is attached to the 
predicate or copula. And we have not to ** disguise it in any way, in 
order to make it affirmative; but simply to consider the negative as 
attached to the predicate, instead of the copula, and it is done; stand¬ 
ing thus,—The soul is not-mbrtal. 

t Eclectic Review for August, 1845, p. 163. 

} ImmortaL Exenqit from death; never to die; never-ending; 
perpetual. Johnson, 

Immorbd. Exempt from death; being never to die; perpetual. 

London Eneyelopsedia, 
Immortal. That which will last to all eternity, as having in it no 
principal of alteration or corruption. Ency. Brit, 

Immortality. Exemption from death; life never to end. Johnson, 
Immortality. The condition of that which is not subject to death. 

Popular Eneyeloptsdiku 
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proof of man's immortalily^ independently of those finind 
m the volume of inspiration! As we must confine oorselvee 
to a selection^ the least objectionable and most depended 
on may alone be adduced; and as I can but name the argu¬ 
ment, so I must content myself with merely suggesting the 
reply, having come to attach but small importance compa¬ 
ratively to the metaphysical process, and basing my own 
hope of immortality on the ^more sure word of prophecy, 
to which we do weU to take heed, as to a light which shineth 
in a dark place/ 

The First argument is,— the. immateriality of the soul. 

On winch, waiving the remark that we neither know 
what matter^is, nor what spirit is, but only some of the 
attributes or qualities of each, 1 submit— 

a. That, so far from proving aU men to be immortal, its 
utsiost value is this,—that since the nature of the soul is 
probably distinct from that of the body, so may be its des¬ 
tiny. Let the afihmation be held good,—Since the body 
is material, and the soul may be immaterial,* the destruction 

* The writer, though as far from being a materialist, as any of his 
readers, deems hims^ bound in fairness to present the argument in 
this form. Knapp has said not badly, “ This doctrine respecting the 
urnnateriaHty of the soul, in the strict philosophical sense of the term, 
is of far less consequence to religion than is commonly supposed. The 
rewn why so much importance has been supposed to attach to this 
doctrine is tliat it was considered as essential to the metaphysical 
proof of the immortality of the soul. But since the immateriality of 
the soul, in the strictest sense, can never be made fully and obviously 
certain, whatever philosophic^ arguments may be urged in its favor, 
the proof of immortality should not be built upon it. Nor were the 
fine spun theories of immaterialism ever resorted to by theologians to 
prove the immortality of the soul, or ascribed by them to the bible, 
until Hobbes, Toland, De la Mettrle, and other materialists, had so per* 
verted the doctrine of materialism as to deduce from it the destrucU- 
bility of the soul, or its annihilation at the death of the body. But in 
truth the immortality of the soul does neither depend for proof upon 
its immateriality, nor can be certainly deduced from it. It is possi¬ 
ble for one to doubt whether the strict immateriality of (he soul can 
be proved, and yet to be convinced of its immortality. The sfrong- 
est advocates of immateriality must allow that God might annihilate 
a spirit, however simple its nature might be. Why then, on the 
otiier hand, might he not make a substance not entirely simple, im- 
martal? Knapp'$ Christian Theology. 

la acQprdsmce with which sentiments Mr. Isaac Taylor says:-*- 

Tkia doctrine concerning what is called the immateriality of the 
•oul, should ever be treat^as a merely philosophical speculation, 
and as unimportant to our Christian pro^ibn.* 'Phyoiittf ThedSif 
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of liiB former is no proof of that of the latter. This is all 
one is entitled to affirm. But this, how far from being a 
proof of neyer-ending existence! All that the argument 
from immateriality can fairly accomplish is to show that 
death is not necessarily the destruction of the whole th hu. 
It is negative rather fbsn positive in its value. But waiving 
this, and admitting jto the very fullest extent the doctriujS 
of immateriality, I observe that;— 

b. Fairly put, it equally proves the immateriality of all 
animals, fishes, reptiles, and insects. For the intelligent 
reader needs not to be reminded that, by the general 
admission as well as by proof, they have imniatenal souls 
as truly as ourselves; seeing that they remember, fear, 
imagine, compare, and manifest gratitude, anger, sorrow, 
desire, &c.* And according to Dugald Stuart, Mind is 
that which feels, uduch thinks, which has the power of 
beginning motion: and therefore the proposition that sen* 
nation, taught, and the power of b^mning motion are 
attributes of mind, is not a fact resting on experience, but 
a truth involved in the only notion of mind we possess.’^ 
So that the fact of immateriality is of no logical value in 
our present argument, unless to a reasoner who, not shrink¬ 
ing from assuming a major of most portentous dimen-p 
dons, will affirm tiiat aU mind is immortal, because vmmateruiL 

• “ The power and use of phancy is great, even in brute animds, 
in which it is the chief faculty. Most of them have a good memory, 
and withal some kind of foresight” Dr, Grew, Cosm. Sacra, 

“ Birds learning of tunes, and the endeavours one may observe in 
them to hit the notes ri^ht, put it past doubt with me that they have 
perception, and retain ideas in their memories, and use them for 
patterns.” ** It seems as evident to me that they ^beasts] do reason 
as that they have sense.” Xjocke, Essays^ Sfc, b. ii. 

They who will attribute life, sense, cogitation, consciousness, 
and self-enjoyment, not without some footsteps of reason many times, 

, to mere organised bodies in brutes, will never be able clearly to defend 
^ the incorporeity and immortality of human souls, as most probably th^ 
do not intend any such thing. For either all conscious and cogitative 
beings are incorporeal, or else nothing can be proved to be incorporeal. 
From whence it would follow also that there is no Deity distinct from 
the corporeal world.” Cudworthy Jntell, Systeniy vol. i. 

** Sensation is an attribute of mind, and the possession of mind cer¬ 
tainly extends as far as its phenomena. Whatever beings have conscious 
feeling, have, unless the preceding arguments amount to nothing, soulsi 
or immaterial minds, distinct from the substance of which they appear 
to us to be composed. If all animals feel, all animals have Souls.** 
Jpr. PirUthard, on the Vital Princijple, 
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Foe, M Warburton says, "I thiak it may be atrietil^ demon* 
stra^ man has an immaterial soul; but then the same 
aigiunents which prove that, prove likewise that the souls 
of all living animals are immaterial^’ 

So then he who affirms man to be immoftal, because of 
the iinmaterialitj of his soul, is bound to affirm the immor¬ 
tality, not only of the nobler animals, but even of the 
nncroscopic animalcule. And, so ffir as mere immateriality 
is concerned, we may no longer deem it an evidence of a 
*'rude untutored mind” that ffie ^‘poor Indian should 

think, admitted to an ecjual sky. 

His faithful dog shall bear him company.’* 

Nor can iUs be quashed by the- assertion, Tidiich is true, 
(sad the fbll value of which I claim for the views to be 
snb^uently 8ugge8ted| that God can, if he pleases, make 
the immate^ soul of toe rat or spider cease to exist For 
so he can make the kamateiial soul of man (too frequently, 
alas! a mere human reptile) cease to exist aw. But this is 
an entire surrender of the whole argument that man is im¬ 
mortal because possessed of an immaterial soul Well has 
Mr. Isaac Taylor said As to the pretended demonstrations 
of immortality drawn horn the assumed sun^dicity and inde- 
stmotildlity of the soul as an immaterial substance, they 
appear altogether inconclusive, or if conchisive, then such 
as must be adiiiitted to apply with soaroely diminiriied force 
to aQ sentineut orders; it must be granted that whatever 

has folt, and has acted spontaneon^y, must live again and 
for 6v^. We have the best reasons for the confident ex¬ 
pectation of another life; nor are in any need to fortify our 
convictions by arguments which if valid prove immensely 
more tlw we can desire to see established, or could per¬ 
suade omrselves to think in any degree probable.”* 

The Second argument is that derived from— 

THS OaNEBAL BBLIEF IN AND DBSIRB OF HIHORTALITT. 

This argument consists of two parts, which we must ex¬ 
amine separately. 

First, then, as to the alleged Universality of the Belief, 
§ I think it will be admitted that it is yet to be shown 
that there has been such a universal belief; except indeed 
where the precious vohime of revelation has cast its golden 
beam upon the future. If we tom to the classic bmds of 

• Phywipsl Thsoiry, p, 254. 
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Greece and Rome, where, if at all, we might expect to 
such a belief wrought into the general mind, who that 
candidly and impartially examines, uninfluenced by the 
desire to make out a case, will venture to affirm that there 
was a general belief in immortality, amongst either those 
who drank of llyssus silvery spring, or those who bathed 
in the yellow Tiber ? Whether we acquaint ourselves with 
the common people, or listen to the esoteric utterances of 
the philosophers, we shall alike fail to discover the belief 
alleged. And in confirmation of my remark I shall cite 
a few passages from Dr. Whately, as a witness eminently 
entitled to profound respect 

When then we find Socrates and his disciples repre- 
sented by Plato as fully admitting, in their diMUssion of 
the subject, that ^ men in general were highly incredulous 
as to the soul^s future existence,^ and as expecting that 
* it would at the momeiit of our natural death be disq)er8ed 
(as he expresses it) like air or smoke, and cease altogether 
to exist, so titat it would require no little persuasion and 
argument to convince them that the soul can exist after 
death, and can retain anything of its powers and intelli¬ 
gence —^when we find this I say assert^ or rather alluded 
to as notoriously the state popdar opinion^ we can sorely 
entertain but li^e doubt t^t ffie account of Elysium and 
Tartarus were regasded as mere poetical fables, calculated, 
to amuse the imagination, but unworthy of serious belief/* 
So far indeed were the promulgators of Christianity from 
finding the belief of a future state already well established, 
that Aey appear to have had no small difficulty In con¬ 
vincing of thu truth even some of their converts.** " It 
may 1^ said however (and this pediaps is the most prevail* 
ing notion) that tittle as the vulgar believed in the doctrine 
of a future state, it was receiv^ and inculcated by many 
eminent philosophers. . . . But in reality the doctrine 
never was either generally admitted among the ancient 
philosophers, or satisfactorQy proved by any of them, ev^ 
in the opinion of those who argued in favor of it. On the 
one hand, not only the Epicurean school openly contended 
against it, but one of much greater weight than any of 
them, and the founder of a far more illustrious sect,. 
Aristotle, without expressly combating the notion, does 
much more; he passes it by as not worth considering, and 
takes for granted the eoatnoey sa!pporitioh as not needing 
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prooil He remarks incidentally in his treatise on courage, 
that ^ death is fonnidable beyond most olher e^ils, on ac¬ 
count of its exclnding hope; since it is a comjdete termi* 
nation, and ihere does not appear to be anything either of 
good or evU beyond it’* in the same work, in discus¬ 
sing the question whether a man can justly be pronounced 
happy before the end of his life, he proceeds all along (as 
inde^ is the case throughout) on the supposition that after 
death a man ceases altogether to existf And it should be 
observed that his incidental and oblique allusion to this 
lattm* o^nien implies (as I have said) much more than if ho 
had expressly asserted and maintained it; in tJua case he 
would have borne testimony only to his oum bdlief; but as 
it is, we may collect from his mode of speaking that such 
- was the preoaUing and generally uncontradict^ belief of 
the rest of the world "J 

To the same effect Leland:—^"What that great man 
Cicero says of the phflosophers of his time b remarkable. 
In that celebrated treatise where he sets himself to prove 
the immortality of the soul, he represents the contrary as 
the prevailing opinion; that &ere were crowds of opponents, 
not the Epicureans only, but, which he could not account 
for, those that were the most homed persons had that doc^ 
trine in contempL*’\\ 

These witnesses are true. Wherefoiu I must profess my 
conviction that the only proper answer to the present ar¬ 
gument is a denial of the premiss; for surely if there were 
no such universal belief in the heathen world, and in the 
absence of revelation, it were a little too much to expect 
me to account for it 

§ We come then to inquire into the nature of this alleged 
Desire for Immortality, and its proper aigumentative value. 
As emfdoyed by all who lay any stress upon it, it stands 
thus. Ail men are immortal, because they desire immortality. 
It is obvious to inquire the basis of &is argument Let 
us therefore suptdy the suppressed premiss^ and which is 
evidently this. All men are what they widi to be, or, will 
have what they desire to have. This is the major that must 

* Arist Eth. Nicom, b, iii. t Il’i<l- i* 

t Essies on some of the Pecoliarities of the Christian Religion, 
Essay 1, on a Future State. 

g On the Advantages and Necessi t y of the Chrktiin Revelatioa^ 
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be assumed, in order to make room for the minor,—^AQ 
men desire immortality, and the conclusion. Therefore all 
men are immortal So that the fallacy lurks in the sup¬ 
pressed premiss, while even the minor is inaccurately 
stated. And thus to this ai^ument there are two objections. 
First: There is no reason for assuming that all men are 
immortal because they wish to be. For they aU, by the very 
constitution of their minds, desire happiness, yet multitudes 
neither are nor will be happy. So that if it 1^ asserted that 
universality of desire is proof of one common origin, and 
must be traced to him who made us, we reply. So must this 
instinctive desire for happiness be ascribed to the Author 
of the Mind; and then, since the happiness so ardently 
desired is suspended upon conditions, so," for anything the 
present aigument affords, may be the immortality aUeged 
to be desired and, as there may be a universal ^sire for 
happiness, and yet multitudes may fail to obtain it (and 
argumentatively aU might fail) so, even if there were a uni-^ 
versa! passion for immortality, many (so far as the present 
argument is concerned) might come short of it. In other 
words, the major premiss be conceded by no man, and 
so the ar^ment f^s. 

Secondly; llie object of desire is not immortality in 
the abstract, but immortal happiness. Let this be dis¬ 
tinctly recognised, and the argument must stand thus. 
All men are immortal because they desire never-ending 
happiness. But those with whom we are arguing deny 
for immense multitudes the happiness which men do 
really desire, and affirm for them (because of this desire 
of eternal happiness) an immortality, not only denuded 

* “ If the supposition of a contingent immortality should seem to 
any a startling novelty, we would request them briefly to consider it 
not in relation to actual fact, but to probable reason. What is there 
•n itself preposterous in the idea that our Creator may have suspended 
our immortality on our own endeavors ? Does his sincerity require 
more than this ? Do any of his perfections require more than this 
It might be difficult to see how he could consistently instil a strong 
craving for immortality into our bosoms, and yet wholly preclude 
its enjoyment, but not surely to conceive that , he may have made it 
a prize attainable only by dUjgent pursuit The conformity of such 
a view of the subject to the dictates of natural reason seems even 
suggested by the language of scripture. A class is recognised (Rom. 
ii.- 7) and spoken of with approbation as ‘ seeking for themselves 
glory, honor and ishmortalUy^ by a patient continuance in well 
doing.* ** JDr. Ch'e^, 
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of eojoymenty but rendered unutterably dreadfiiL Yet 
assuredly whatever argumentative stress a general desire 
will sustain^ belongs properly and exclusively to the very 
thing desired; and so an opponent ought to affirm,—^AU 
men will be happy, because they desire happiness, rather 
than,—^AU men exist for ever, because they desire 
unending bliss! 

§ And as to the alleged desire for immortality, it is by 
no means universal, nor even general, if we may credit the 
reviewers. .Quite the contrary indeed. For they say that 
cessation of existence is precisely the very thing that all 
the wicked eagerly desire, and therefore are only too ready 
to believe! So intensely do they long for annihilation, 
according to these gentlemen, that for suggesting even their 
^miserable destruction,’ I am absolutely represented as 
** providing the ungodly with another Saviour than Christ,” 
and exhibiting God as denouncing against ungodly men, 
as a terrific punishment, what actually is to them the greatest 
possible good!** The case then stands thus. Incomparably 
the larger portion of mankind, hitherto, have been 'the 
ungodly;’—^these, so far from desiring to *live for ever, 
desire (according to my reviewers) annihilation. So that^ 
if we believe ffiis, the assertion of a general desire for 
immortality is itself utterly unfounded. I take leave 
therefore to devolve on those who represent destruction as 
the very thing the majority of men wish for, the reconciling 
of this assertion with the argument for immortality, drawn 
from the alleged universal desire for it At aU events 
they may not use now the one assertion and anon the 
opposite. « 

The Third argument is that founded upon— 

THE CAFACrriES OF THE SOUL. 

This as we all know is capable of being very rhetorically 
and interestingly presented, and is at ffie same time an 
argument so pleasing and flattering to us, that we naturally 
regard it with considerable complacency. But we are 
asking for Proofs; and it is evident that proof is not here. 

At least not proof of that which is asserted, and which is—^ 
not that man is capable of immortality, if God please, nor 
that God may and will render multitudes actually immortal, 
but that—^Eveiy man, because of his capacities, as he now 

is already endowed with immortality. And then I ask 
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a. If Bome men have exliibited great capacities, Have all? 
Have the majority, even? or, raSier, is it not an almost 
infinitessimally small proportion of mankind that have 
manifested those capacities on which the argninent is 
founded ? And it is quite satlsfacto^ to reason from the 
few to the many, thus;— 

Certain capacities are a strong presomption of immor- 
tality; 

Smne men have manifested these capacites; 

Therefore aZZ men may be presumed immortal* 

A And certainly if stress be laid on the intellectoal 
capacity which some have exhibited, the same amount of 
stress may be fairly laid on the incapacity of others to 
prove the opposite* But waiving this, I ask— 

c. Why the stress is laid upon intellectual rather than 
moral attainments ? For even if we were strangers to re¬ 
velation, yet believing in a Ood who is the universal patron 
of virtue, it would be greatly more reasonable to suppose 
continued existence connected by him with moral excellence, 
rather than with intdlectiml power. And by how much the 
moral is superior to the merely intellectum, by so much 
ought it to sustain a greater weight of argument; and so 
if the argument derived from the moral status opposed that 
drawn from the intellectual, it would destroy it by reason 
of its superior force. Thus then in the opposite scale to 
the intellectual capacities of some, let us place the moral 
attainments often of the same individuals, and of the masr 
of mankind, and assuredly the omen would be portentous, 
our opponents being judges. But since it is the intellectual 
capacities that are chiefly adduced, 1 inquire again,— 

d. At what degree in the scale of intelligence we are 
to And immortality first annexed? For who doubts 
that there is every conceivable gradation of intelligence, 
from the faintest mdimental intimations thereof, up to 
beings eoual perhaps even to our loffcie^ conceptions 
of God, (seeing that the conceptions of the creature at 
their highest are necessarily finite.) But then, unless the 
disputant afiirm immortality to be the portion of all mindi^' 
he is assuredly bound, if on the ground of capacity alone 
he affirm it of some, and not of others, to show at what 
degree in the scale this mighty endowment is first dhicov^' 
able,—an endowment too which separatee by^ a whb^ 
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iofinitade its poasessor from the miad which is only one 
degree lower in intelligence. For looking at the human 
and lower races together^ or as ranged in concentric circles, 
do we not, so far as mind is concerned, discover something 
like a dim region where they meet and almost intermingle, 
where there is a sort of softening down of the differences, 
where, of the genus mind, the species almost blend with 
each other? A remark which 1 venture to make from 
under the broad shield of protection which some of the most 
distinguished metaphysicians extend over me. For while 
consciousness, reason, and the sense of right and wrong, 
are among the highest attributes of man, tb^ in a degree 
are allowed to be possessed by some at least of the brute 
creation. Dr. Brown, accor^g to his biographer. Dr. 
Wejsh, believed that many of the lower anions have the 
sense of right and wrong; and that the metaphysical 
argument which proves the immortslity of man, extends 
with equal force to the other orders of earthly existence." 
And it is not the closest observer who will be the most 
startled by Coleridge’s remark, about the dawning of a 
moral nature" which he observed in the dog, of which he 
says, We not only value the faithfiil brute, we attribute 
vsorlh to him. This, I admit, is a problem of vriiich I have 
no solution to offer" The extracts given on a previous 
page from Cudworth would also seem to imply that he 
attributed some sort of consciousness to the lower tribes. 

Unless then immortality be affinned of all mind, 1 adc, 
rince the present argument has to do with capacity alone 
(and that intellectual, which only will answer the disputant’s 
purpose) at what degree in the scale of intelligence tibia 
infinite endowment is first discoverable by reason? or, 
since " We can imagine all possible degrees of intelligence, 
are we to conceive the Creator bound to ally each one of 
these gradations indissolubly to infinitude ?"* But at this 
point would probably be adduced,— 

Fourthly,— -THB tsndbivcy op kaic to fsbfstval 

FBOOB»38IO)f. But— 

a. If the reference be to intellectual advance, waiving the 
TCUMirk just here that it would be more pertinent if tnortd 
progresaion could happily be predicated of the generality 


Pr. Gray. 
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of Hie race, it may be suggested that we certainly see proi- 
gression, advance, in some animab below man. The more 
sagacious tribes are capable of being taught; and that 
they learn from experience everybody knows; so that the 
individual at all events makes advance. 

h. Or if the reference be to moral progression, to the 
rising of man higher and higher towards the perfection of 
virtue, I ask is it all men, is it even the majority, or is it 
at present any more than an indnitessimal proportion that 
exhibit this upward and divine tendency? An author 
already quoted well states the case,— 

To say the most, it appears to us that the argument 
so felicitously stated [by Addison in the Spectator] is 
applicable only to a fraction of the species, and that no 
such progress as is described can be attributed to ordihary 
minds. Of the vast majority the progression is certainly 
rather the downward one than the contrary; rather/rom the 
man to the brute, than from the man to the Divinity. Can 
there be any appearance of reason then in claiming im- 
mortaliiy for spirits thus, self-debased ? Where there is no 
actual commencement of a given course, is there any rational 
ground for expecting its consummation, or will any consis¬ 
tency require the Creator to force perfection on his 
creatures ? From the fact that mankind are endowed with 
capacities susceptible of endless expansion, it may perhaps 
be allowable to conclude Ibat the means of such expansion 
haxe been provided for them ; but no law of fitness will 
require that these means should be universally effectuoL 
Although the aptitude may, to adopt Paley^s language, infer 
design; yet design does not preclude frustration. We are 
therefore brought back to the conditioned immortality already 
mentioned. It is only the magrue aninuB whose destination 
this argument would prove it to be perpetually *to go on 
from strength to strength; to shine for ever with new 
accessions of glory and brightness to all eternity, to be still 
adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowle^e; to be 
for ever beautifying in the eyes of God himself, and drawing 
ne^er to him by greater degrees of resemblance.^”* 

• “ Immortality: its real and alleged Evidences.” By J. Gray, Ph. 
D. An able and interesting pamphlet which came into the writer’s 
hands during the delivery of the lectures, the notes of which formed 
the first edition of the present work, and to which he was indebt^ for 
one or two suggestions which he has great pleasure in acknowledging. 
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The argument may be legitimately carried even farther 
For by how much an upward progression is supposed to 
prove a never-ending career, open to such glorious minds, 
by so much ought a downward tendency to indicate for the 
incorrigibly debased a gravitation, as Mr. Isaac Taylor has 
expressed it, " toward 3iat nihility out of which we sprang.” 

The Fifth is the very interesting one derived from— 

THE ANALOGIES FBE8ENTED TO US IN NATURE. 

This argument has often been clothed with aU the fasci¬ 
nations of poetry, of which it is so easily and beautifully 
susceptible. The day which gradually waned to evening 
shade, and was then lost in the darkness of night, is not 
hopelessly and irrecoverably gone. A few brief hours of 
gloom, and lo! the harbingers of returning day; 

* The dawn is up, the fleecy sky 

* Reddens in orient majesty.* 

And what though winter’s icy hand destroy all the mellow 
beauty gf the autunm, and lay bare the pride of the forest, 
and bind up the flowing stream; what though, like the 
angel of death, he breathe into the face of nature, and seal 
up in marble rigidity all that lately was instinct with beau¬ 
teous life, and cover it with his winding sheet? Short is 
his triumph;—the voice of spring shall be heard speaking 
to the heart of nature, and his soft warm breath on her 
cold cheek shall recall her to new life, and she shall be 
adorned with new beauty, and her praises shall be chaunted 
in every grove. So too' the chrysalis, that lay motionless 
and dry, and to all appearance dead, wakes up to a higher 
life, and gloriously arrayed rises into the air, nestles in the 
bosom of the rose, and sips the nectar of the choicest 
flowers. Thus nature with a pencil of light traces the 
future destiny of man, thrown a golden ray upon his de¬ 
scending path, and leaves him not even in the tomb, without 
her ‘ p^ifumed lamp.’ 

But this can scarcely need a formal reply; though it may 
not be amiss to suggest to any whose judgments are led 
captive by the imagination, that,— 

a. To constitute anything like a tolerable intimation even 
that man when he dies shaU still live, (to say nothing about 
his living for ever) we ought to have a great preponderance 
of instances in nature, in which from death there is a return 
to life. The chiysidiB so often referred to, wMch after a 
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season of torpidity awakes to a higher life, is a rare instance: 
we know not many such; while the overwhelming prepon¬ 
derance of facts is on the other side; and that too in refer¬ 
ence to the higher classes of animals, which when they die 
never present themselves again upon our path. 

h. And then,-^these interesting instances oi a return 
from a death-like state, do not fairly apply. The analogy 
fails in a most important point; there is no yielding to dis¬ 
solution or decay: the chrysalis remains undecomposed, 
and may be made to yield signs of life even during its torpid 
state. How different the case with man. He dies, and yon 
can by no process force from the pale corpse the faintest 
symptoms of life, and soon affection kself is brcraght to ex¬ 
claim ,—* bury my dead out of sights' And tiien,— 

c. After two or three changes, from the egg to the worm, 
die chrysalis, and the butt^y, there is a complete and final 
end. So with the plant; after a few revolutions of winter 
and summer, it yields entfrely to decay. 

How then can we find anything like even an intzmataon 
of eternally renewed existence for man in these phenomena I 
Pleasing and interesting illustrations of a fact otherwise as¬ 
certain^ they may be; but no one needs to be reminded 
that a poetic illustration is one thing, an aigument—a proof 
—another. Let it be granted most cheerfully, and even 
gratefully, that the God of universal nature has written 
lessons of instruction for man on all his works; let the^ 
instances of life after seeming death be thankfully accepted 
as suggesting, in the absence of revelation, a hope to man 
that possibly he may not be left in the dark chambers of the 
grave, but may come forth to new enjoyment. Yet this— 
how far from anything like a proof of immortafity. 

But the strongest aigument is the last, namely,—Sixth,— 

THE PXBPLEXINO ANOMALIES OF THE PBESENT STATE. 

In the present state how often does vice triumph, while 
virtue weeps in secret places. Has it not indeed appeared 
the rule for ^ the wicked to flourish like a green bay tree,^ 
and for the vilest of men to be exalted? How many, like 
Asaph, have marked *the prosperity of the wicked, that 
they are not in trouble as other men, neither are they plagued 
like other men; their eyes stand out .with fatiless, and they 
have more than heart could wish.’ It has struck the at¬ 
tentive observer in all ages: ancient heathens were sorely 
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;7piU9dbd byftbeAtar^Qgenes^ of this moral phenomenon, \Fiule 
the reader of the scriptures can lay hjs hand on many 
passages illustrative of the difficulty referred to. Now, as 
the solution, it was suggested that, God being what he is, 
. so wise and good and just, the necessary patron of virtue 
. and enemy of all vice, there will be anoUier state of exist¬ 
ence after the present, in which all these anomalies shall 
.be corrected,—ta state in which piety shall be rewarded and 
wickedness punished. 

a. 1 have called this the strongest and most satisfactory 
argument that reason can adduce; and is it not so ? But 
who does not perceive where the fallacy lies ? The argument 
has merely to be stated in form, and then no one can be at 
a. loss .as to its real value. It stands thus:— 

The character of God ensures that he will reward 
virtue and punish v^ce. 

But in the present state this is not fully done, 

There remains therefore another state in which all 
shall be adjusted. 

Let this stand as good reasoning; and no one, it is be¬ 
lieved, can .wish to enlarge the conclusion, for the premises 
will not sustain a larger. How then does it prove that the 
neat state must be unending, and that man is immortal? 
Surely something less than eternity would suffice to rectify 
all the anomalies of the threescore years and ten of the 
present state. For will any one maintain the proposition>— 
that nothing less than time infinitely protracted would be 
sufficient for this pu^ose ? Only let an attempt be made 
to realise what is meant by the word so easily pronounced, 
Etbunity! and let it be remembered that when we have 
exhausted all our powers of calculation, taxing the imagi¬ 
nation to multiply all the atoms in the universe by them¬ 
selves, each standing for millions of ages, and heaping up 
aU the illustrations we can invent, till the mind sinks back 
exhausted and distracted, even then we have done nothing, 
literally nothing, towards gaining any idea of eternity; of 
which it is not possible for the human mind to form an 
idea, for how can the finite take in the infinite ? No ,—k 
F viure State maybe shown to be not improbable, probable 
even in a high degree, but this is quite another thing from a 

proved immortality. And a future state protracted through 

* 
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ages that ont-number all the atoms of all worlds is after all 
infinitely ^ort of immortality. 

h. But while this is the strongest and most satisfactory ' 
argument that reason can adduce, yet as it does not prove 
a never-ending existence, so neither would it be able to 
satisfy some of the loftiest and purest minds of antiquity 
that &ere was even any future state at all They would 
have boldly denied the minor premiss. For touching the two 
classes of mankind—^the virtuous and the wick^—^there 
were not wanting men of noble spirits, who held the eleva¬ 
ted doctrine that virtue and vice are their own reward; that 
the virtuous, however outwardly depressed and persecuted, 
are nevertheless happy even here and now; that ^the good 
man is satisfied from himself;’ and that the vicious, how* 
ever seemingly prosperous, pay even during life the penalty 
of their vice. To such noble spirits, at all events, there 
would be no force in the present argument For if virtue 
be its own reward, then there can be no debt to the vir¬ 
tuous to be paid hereafter; so that the hereafter, if believed 
in, must be based on some other and less presumptuous 
argument 

c. Besides it fails again on the slightest analysis. For 
of the virtuous and the vicious, who could afilrm that the 
former deserve from God more of happiness than they have 
already had? Perfect obedience being due to God, there 
is no room for desert, which can have place only when 
more is done than is obliged to be done. But waiving 
this, if the notion of desert had been allowedly entertained 
at all, there would have to be set against &e supposed 
claim all the benefits already received, which would greatly 
outweigh the claims of the best of the human race, espe¬ 
cially when the desert of ill came also to be taken into the 
account So that on any view, however self-interested, a 
man’s delinquencies and God’s previous favors would more 
than balance his claim founded on some degree of virtue; 
the virtuous therefore could not claim a future state of 
happiness. 

^d as to the other class;—^though they might be 
adjudged by some of their ‘fellows ricfly to deserve that 
they should be punished hereafter, yet who could have 
afiiimed that God is bound to inflict on any being aU the 
evil that justice would allow him to inflict? Surely they 
would not have denied to the Supreme Arbiter the power 
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or the right to remit punishment if he pleased; would not 
have afErmed that God was under obligation to make the 
wicked live after deaths in order that they might suffer the 
full penalty deserved, especially if vice bring with it here 
positive uneasiness, beside the loss of that present happiness 
which virtue ensures even now. Reason in its utmost 
daring would not have asserted that God was under obliga¬ 
tion to pour out aU the wrath that the unhappy wretch had 
merited. Or, if it had ventured on such boldness, it never 
would have proved so false to itself as to assert that nothing 
less than infinite torment was due to a finite agent, Whose 
conduct, however vile, nevertheless derived its quality of 
finite from the agent ‘ The infinite for the finite is assuredly 
no deduction from reason. 

So then we come to the conclusion. First, That this 
argument when properly stated can at the best do no more 
than support the doctrine of a future state, without bearing 
at all on the doctrine of immortality; and Secondly, That 
so far from even this coroUaiy being allowed to pass as 
indisputable, one premiss which is essential to its existence 
would have been nobly denied by some of the very best 
men that antiquity could produce.* 

But we may draw this chapter to a close. Reason can¬ 
not prove man to be immortal. We may devoutly enter 
the temple of nature, we may reverently tread her emerald 
floor, and gaze on her blue * star-pictured ceiling, but to our 
anxious inquiry, though proposed with heart-breaking 


* ** Such are the arguments (and we believe that we have presented 
all) by which a mighty spirit struggled to overcome the barriers of 
heathenism and natural religion. We now see that these efforts were 
in vain. Should we have been more successful under similar advan- 
t^es ? If appeal be made to the incomposite, and therefore indiscerp- 
tible nature of the soul, we may quash the appeal by reference to 
the incontrovertible truth th^X no created being can know itself, and 
that therefore consciousness cannot tell us whether we, i, e. our own 
souls, be incomposite or not. If it be further alleged that the justice 
of the moral government of God requires an after life, we reply that 
no Christian will affirm that any man deserves future happiness ; the 
only question is, whether it is inconceivable that the wicked shall not 
hereafter be punished. But how can we tell, d priori, whether God 
is bound, or may see fit, never to relax anything of the punishment 
which a creature has incurred ? How the question may be answered 
with our present knowledge of God’s character and government, ap¬ 
pears to us doubtful. So far as we know, this argument, drawn from 
the moral government of God, never occurred to a heatiien, obvious 
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intensity, the oracle is dumb, or like those of Delphi and 
Dodona, mutters only an ambi^ons reply that leaves us in 
ntter bewilderment So much the more valuable is a 
written revelation. And it is pleasant to the writer to 
reflect that hitherto he travels in company with the most 
intelligent of his bretju^i^; it being generally agreed that 
the arguments from reason are altogether unsatisfactory. 

Nor would he have deemed it necessary to devote even 
these few pages to the examination of the argument fur¬ 
nished by unassisted reason in favor of immortality, had 
he not found many persons still cleaving fondly to the 
opinion that the soul’s immortality is thus demonstrable, 
imd such individuals seem almost to consider it religiously 
important to maintain this, as though, to their appre¬ 
hension, a truth revealed in scripture were somewhat less 
certain because a matter of pure revelation and not other¬ 
wise discoverable; forgetting that the scriptures are an 
exhibition of divine truth over and above all that is con¬ 
tained in the works of God, an addition made by God 
himself to the sum total of all the discoveries of natural 
religion, and given chiefly to communicate what the utter¬ 
most stretch of reason could never otherwise attain to. As 
to things unseen,—^‘.we walk by faith* 

And besides tUs class, the writer has been compelled to 
observe, even in some who grant that immortality cannot 
be proved by reason, a proneness to urge the metaphysical 
argument when they find it a less easy thing than fliey had 
anticipated to make out from scripture alone—a never 
ending existence for all mankind. But every one will 
consent to the fairness of the demand, that an opponent, 
having chosen his ground, shall either honorably main¬ 
tain, or as honorably and openly surrender it Eithey reason 

as we may think it; and we are sure that some of their noblest phi¬ 
losophers would have put it aside by simply saying, that sin is its 
own punishment, and virtue its own reward. 

On the whole, we are disposed to believe that the only certainty of 
a future state is derived from faith in the word of God. While others 
vaunt themselves on the su£5ciency of their natural reason, we are 
content to cry with thankfulness and joy, * Lord! to whom shall wo 
^o ? Thou hast the words of eternal life.’ * Blessed be the God and 
/ather of our Lord Je^us Christ, who, according to his abundant 
iUercy, hath begotten us again unto a lively hope ^ the rteurretHon 
$f Jesus Christ from the dead* ” EelecHc Beview^for jR*6.1888, 
irt, ii. (Euvres dt Platon^ S(e. 
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can proire the doctrine, or it oannot If any man choose 
to assert that it can, good; he has a right to his opinion, 
and to die mamtenance of it Let him then duvalrously 
take his stand here; the disowned however of logic, and 
to whom the metaphysics of the nineteenth centoiy will 
assuredly extend no aid; while the shades ancient phi¬ 
losophers, not a whit more shadoivy however than the 
ground he essays to occupy, leaving their twilight abodes, 
may throng ^und in admuing curiosity to behold the man 
whose int^ectual stature is to dwfuf their loftiest powers. 

But if it be conceded, as it ought to be, that reason 
cannot prove man will exist through all eternity, and that 
for our knowledge of this we are indebted to the scriptures 
alone, let an opponent (or rather let me say a brother 
inquirer after truth) confine himself to this more solid 
ground, without edging away i^ain into that region of mist 
and darkness which he hcul previously renounced, and 
which by the general acknowledgment furnishes no stand¬ 
ing place on which the fugitive from revelation can plant his 
foot And wo may appropriately conclude this chapter with 
a quotation from an eminent expositor, who frsdy mamtains 
the doctrine of eternal miseiy, and whose testimony there¬ 
fore, wherewith most intelligent Christians will agree, is the 
less likely to be received '^th hesititation. 

PsoFBssoB Stuakt sajs,— 

** The light of wfturie can never scatter the darkness in 
question. This light has never yet sufficed to make even 
ffie question plear, to any portion of our benighted race. 
Whether the soul of man is immortal? Cicero, incom¬ 
parably the most able defender of the soul’s immortality 
of which the heathen world can yet boast, very ingenuously 
confesses, that after all the arguments which he had 
adduced in order to confirm the doctrine in question, it so 
fell out, that his mind was satisfied of it only when directly 
employed in contemplating the arguments adduced in its 
favor. At all other times, he fell unconsciously into a state 
of doubt and darkness. 

It is notorious also that Socrates, the next most able 
advocate' among the heathen for the same doctrine, has 
adduced arguments to establish the never-ceasing existence 
of the soul, which will not bear the test of examination. 
Such is the argument by which he endeavors to prove, 
that we shall always continue to exist because we always 
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liave existed; and this last proposition he labors to esta* 
blish, on the ground that all our present acquisitions of 
knoniledge are only so many reminiscences of what we 
formerly knew, in a state of existence antecedent to our 
present one. Unhappy lot of philosophy to be doomed 
to prop itself up with supports so weak and fragile as this! 
How can the soul be filled with consolation in prospect of 
death, without some better and more cheering light than 
can spring from such a source ? How can it quench its 
thirst for immortality, by drinking in such impure and 
turbid streams as these ? Poor wandering heathen! How 
true it is—^and what a glorious, blessed truth it is—^that 
'life and immortality are brought to light in the gospel!’ 
It is equally true, that they are brought to light only 
there. 

" Nor has all the light which has been cast upon the 
subject of the soul’s immortality since the gospel was first 
published, enabled men, independently of £e gospel itself 
to demonstrate this truth; certainly not to show, with any 
good degree of satisfaction, what the future state of the soiu 
will be. 

" If there be any satisfactory light, then, on the momen¬ 
tous question of a future state, it must be sought from the 
word of God. After all the toil and pains of casuists and 
philosophers, it remains true, that the gospel, and the 
gospel only, has 'brought life and immortality to light’ 
In a satisfactory manner.” Exegeticcd Essays on several 
Words relating to Future FunislmenL 




CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


Testimony of scripture on immortality—Mosaic narradye- 
Man made in image of God—^Became a living soul—Force of 
these expressions, what—^Assertion of a reviewer—Apostolic use 
of same phrase—Negative result—Garden of Eden—^Threatening of 
death—^Import of as explained by divines—As understood by Adam— 
His condition—^His knowledge—^Tree of life—Second Adainr—Affir¬ 
mative result. 

For all knowledge on tke subject of immortality we 
are indebted to that blessed yolnme which is given as a 
light to our feet and a lamp to our path. We have now, 
therefore, to inquire the nature of its testimony; and our 
second question, as already stated, is— 

Dobs Scbiptxjbe teach that Immobtalitt is thb 
POBTIOH OF BVBBY MaN ?—THAT MaN, AS HB IB, 
AND INDEPENDENTLY OF CHAEACTEE, IS DCHOBTALt 

In other words,— 

Do THEY TEACH AN ABSOLUTE AND UNIVBBSAL 
OB A CONTINGENT AND CONDITIONAL IhMOBTALITY t 

In coming to the examination of this question, let* two 
things be remembered, namely. First, the distinction, 
already suggested, between a fhture state and a proper 
immortality (for that there is a future state for all ac¬ 
countable creatures is not disputed); and Secondly, that 
we must, of course, leave out of consideration for a time, 
those texts which speak of the future condition of the wicked 
as everlasting, because the present inquiry is with the 
view of correctly understanding those very passages. To 
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adduce them in evidence at this point would be to rea* 
son in a circle. Necessarily omitting them^ we naturally 
refer—First, 

§ TO THE ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION OF HAN. 

It is often said that when he was created he was made 
immortal; and it is alleged that the opening page of reve¬ 
lation contains proof of this. Which affirmation is based 
on two things; namely. The deolaraUoa that man was 
made in the image of God; and. The different expression 
{hat is observable when man is spoken of, from that em¬ 
ployed when the animals are mentioned. Let us examine 
these positions; and— 

§ 1. The declaration that God made man in his owp image. 

But what do we understand by this assertion? Of 
course, it has some all-important limitations. God is a 
pure Spirit ;^it is not so that map made in the divine 
image. God is independent and self-existent; man does 
not resemble him in this. He is omnipotent and omnis¬ 
cient ;—is man, in this respect, made in the image of God ? 
The Divine Being is infallible and irresponsible;—^is it thus 
that man resembles him ? We might instance other pac- 
ticUilars, but these n^y suffice. And if man be not like 
God in any of these glorious attributes, what reason is there 
for selecting immortality, and asserting that it is in this 
respect that man bears the divine image ? Especially since 
the knmortality of God mid of the creatilre is indnitely 
unl&e, seeing that the imaiOFtality of the Divine Being is 
essential, and looks backward to the eternity that is past, 
as well as to that which is future; in which smise the 
aposde says, ^ He alone hath immortality.^ 

Tq say that ‘the image of God’ as used here denotes 
immortality, is to represent the self-communing God as 
.saying, if it may be allowed us to, paraphrase the expres¬ 
sion, ‘‘We have hitherto made only creatures that will 
sooner or later die, let us now make an immortal creature.” 
And 1 venture to think that this is not the obvious idea^ 
and that it has more of verisimilitude to suppose that the 
seif-address rather exhibits the Creator as saying, “ Hith¬ 
erto we have made but irrational and unaccountable prea- 
turea, ffi; only to serve the. purposes of a superior; let us 
now intelligent beii^, possessed af self-eonscions- 
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fiess and a moral nature, capable of rational happinesi^ and 
who shall rule over the inferior tribes as their lord/’ I say 
this appears to me a more probable idea than the former 
one. For since we must find in the expression, * the image 
of God/ some characteristic in which man difiers from the 
brute creation ; so also must we seek for senne obvious en¬ 
dowment which may in some measure render him like his 
Maker. It must be some very manifest quality, visible at 
a glance, that shall constitute man, as distinct from the 
other creatures, the image of God. And when we have 
found one or two palpable points of difference between hiip 
and them, such as those alluded to, and by which he really 
does bear some resemblance to his Creator, why should we 
arbitrarily fix on another endowment wMch, whether he 
has it or not, cannot become self-evident (like those other 
qualities which it is acknowledged on all hands he does 
possess) and the knowledge of which unapparent quality 
would have to be made known to him by revelation, with¬ 
out which, as we have seen in the preceding chapter, he 
never would discover that he possessed it ? The very phrase 
* image of God’ would seem to denote some easily recogni¬ 
sable resemblance. 

Nor is this alL For if the assertion that man was 
made in the image of God proves his immortality, then, 
the evangelical statements in the new testament about * a 
new creation’ of man, the Christian being new man/ 
^ created anew in ^e image of God/ CoL iiL 10. Eph. 
iv. 24, must imply that the image had been destroyed— 
the immortality forfeited by sin—and restored omy by 
believing in Clmst Not that I should choose to adduce 
this as independently proving anything; but only insist 
that if the pl^se * made in the image of God/ as employed 
by Moses, proves immortality—^the phrase, as employed 
by Paul, must mean the same; and so, since the latter 
f^irms this is restored, it would follow that it had been lost; 
and thus, being now bestowed only upon those who are re. 
covered to God, is not imiversal, and therefore was not 
absolute but contingent So that this argument will not 
answer the purpose for which it is adduced. 

However, it will most probably be deemed that these 
passages from the epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians 
require to be understood of a mighty moral change, rather 
ihw as teaching any physical change in the condition of 
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man; signifying that he is made holy, rather than &at 
he is made immortal And truly this would seem the cor* 
rect exposition. For in the one, the Christian is exhorted 
to ‘ be renewed in the spirit of his mind, and to put on 
the new man, which after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness;’ and in the other, is declared to ^have 
put off the old man with his deeds, and to have put on the 
new man which is renewed in knowledge after the image of 
him that created him—^where man is spoken of as again 
made in the image of God, and where the expression 
appears employed to denote moral resemblance. 

Thus then the assertion that man was made in the 
image of God will not prove him immortal; or else the 
apostolic use of the phrase will show that since the fall this 
endowment is a gospel privilege. 

§ 2. As to the difference of expresidon observable when 
man and the animals are respectively mentioned. The 
historian has given two accounts:— 


GEifEsn, chap. i. 

26 And God said, Let us 
make man in our image, 
after our likeness: and let 
them have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over 
the cattle, and over all the 
earth, and over every creep¬ 
ing thing that creepeth upon 
the earth. 

27 So Gk>d created man 
in his own image ; in the 
image of God created be 
him: male and female cre¬ 
ated he them: 

28 And God blessed them 
and God said unto them. Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and re- 

S lenish the earth, and sub- 
ue it: and have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth. 


Genesis, chap, ii. 

7 And the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of 
the mund, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath 
of life; and man became a 
living soul. 


It is the latter statement which bears the weight of the 

K nt argument And two things are relied on, namely, 
God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and. 
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Hiat man became a living soul* Tliese two facts are 
alleged as peculiarities, marking man off from all the ani¬ 
mals, ^parating him from them by a whole infinity; he, 
it is said, has emphatically the breath of life, and he sdone 
is made a living soul. 

Now, suppose we find both these expressions used in 
reference to all living things ** without exception;—^used 
so by the same writer—^in the same book-^and wilbin a 
page or two of their first application to man;—^must we 
not, in such a case, cease to attach any distinctive im¬ 
portance to them, and admit tiiat—either the phrase does 
not prove immortality, or else equally proves all things that 
have life to be immortal too! Let us see then how Moses 
has used these two phrases. 

L As to the term ^ the breath of life,’ if we turn to Genesis, 
chap. viL, we shall find it employed in reference to all the 
other creatures, the beasts, birds, dec.:— 

13 In the self-same day entered Noah, and Shem, and 
Ham, and Japheth, the sons, of Noah, and Noah’s wife, and 
the three wives of his sons with them, into the ark. 

14 They, and every beast after his kind, and all the cattle 
after their kind, and every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
the earth after his kind, and every fowl after his kind, every 
bird of every sort. 

15 And they went in unto Noah into the ark, two and two 
of all fleshy wherein is the breath of life. 

16 And they that went in, went in male and female of 
all fleshy as God had commanded him: and the Lord shut 
him in. 

21 And all flesh died that moved upon the earth, both of 
fowl, and of cattle, and of beast, and of every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth, and every man: 

22 All in whose nostrils was the breath of Ufe, of all that 
was in the dry land, died. 

23 And every living substance was destroyed which was 
upon the face of the ground; both many and eattle, and the 
creeping thingSy and the fowl of the heaven ; and they were 
destroyed from the earth; and Noah only remained alive, and 
they that were with him in the ark. 

£!very reader sees at a glance that both man and the 
brute creation are alike comprehended under the one phrase 
—* aU fleshy* and—‘ every living substance ;* and that of all 
alike and indiscriminately it is said —* in whose nostrils was 
the breath of life* and of all alike * wherein was the breath 
of life, that they *died,^ that they were * destroyed/ 
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So thm tiie tem * breai}i of life/ being appbed.to loan -in 
common with beasts and insects, cannot, in any degree, 
assist to prove him, as distinct from them, endowed with 
immortality. 

iL And as to the second expression, ^ man became a liv¬ 
ing soul / this is no more restricted to man than is the former. 
In Gen. i. 20, we read, * God said. Let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life.* 
Where, by universal consent, a closer translation would be 
as the margin testifies, * sl living soul/ so that it would 
read, * Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath a living souL* Thus, precisely the same 
words are employed in reference to man, as to the other 
creatures. So much for the argument based on a supposed 
difibrence m the modes of speal^g of man and the animals. 

But it has been said in reply, that the stress is to be 
laid, not on the phrase, ^breath of life/ nor, * living soul/ 
but on the word * became.* “ The force of the text, as an 
argument is in the words ^ man became a living souL* . . 
A thing was created into that which it was not before, 
and wUch none of God*s other earthly creatures are ever 
said to have become —a person. It is this which consti¬ 
tutes the difiTerenoe of expression when man is spoken of 
and when the animals are.*** 

I confess I do not see any great force in the remaric, 
nor has the objector pointed out- wherein the power to 
demonstrate an endless existence Kes; so that 1 can but 
offer one or two observations on the supposed meaning, 
without being quite sure of really meeting the point which 
the writer had in his mind. 

a. I may, however, decline the reviewer’s substitution 
of the word person here for eoid, which latter word is very 
properly used in our common version; although, of course, 
no one will deny that there are many passages where the 
word here rendered ‘soul* is properly rendered ‘person.* 
But the very gist of the present question is. Whether a 
phrase, which,—^by the same writer, on the same page, 
IHid in the same connection—^is used indiscriminatdy of 
man and the other animals, can prove him as distingui^ed 
from them to be immortal, when all the difference that is 
observalile lies in the fact that the word * became^ is applied 

* Cosgreasional Magazine, J«naar 7 ,184S. 
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VO him. For, by reference to the original, it will be seen 
tfant the predicate, ‘ living soul/ is rej3ly used of the crea¬ 
tures indiscriminately,* so that in argumentative fairness 
the whole stress of the objection mu^ be placed on the 
word became. And then the assertion to be examined is 
really this,—While of the creatures generally it is said that 
they had living souls, and they are called living creatures 
(tihe same woi^ being used) it is said of man alone that he 
became a living soul; or, as the word is rendered by our 
translators, in the same connection, ^a living’-creature.’ So 
that, in truth, this word became is to bear the infinite weight 
of an absolute and universal immortality! 

b. The account given of the creation of man is, as might 
be expected, somc^at more detailed than that of the 
creation of the animals. Although, if we except the divine 
self-communing which Moses beautifully represents as pre¬ 
ceding the creative act, and the phrase already noticed 
asserting man to be made in the image of God, the first of 
the two statements respecting the creation of man is not. 
very different from that which relates to the other crea¬ 
tures. For after saying that God created the heavens and 
the earth, that he made two great lights, and made the 
beast of the earth, and created great whales, d^c., it is said, 
in precisely the same terms, * so God created man in his 
own image; in the image of God created he him; male 
and female created he them.’ From which statement, had 
there not been a subsequent and more detailed one, we 
should have inferred that both male and female of human 
kind were created just as all the animals before had been, 
as to the modus creemdi. 

But man being the most important of God’s woi^s on 
earth, and several reasons being to be answered by a some¬ 
what fuller description, which would be both interesting and 
profitable, the historian, afier.having given a brief statement 
of the six days’ work, returns to this one point and gives a 
rather more particular account; thus,— 

Gen. ii. 7. And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground;—and breathed into his nostrils the breath of lifeend 
man became a living souL 

From which we learn that God first of all made a man 
of eardi; and then communicated to this, as yet inanl** 

^ Gea: L ao, 2iv 3^, ib 7, le, ixt 12 , id 
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mate oi^anism, life. So that that (namely, the dost of 
the earth) which, on the first divine efifori, * became, what 
it was not before,’ an organised body, by the next act 
became (again, what it was not previonsly) alive,—or pos¬ 
sessed of a living soul, oi became a living souL By which 
phrase the historian would not appear to express more than 
the result of God’s breathing into him the breath of life, 
which breath of life having been breathed into the animals 
also, they first and he afterwards became alive. For there 
is no veiy obvious reason why, if Moses had mven as de¬ 
tailed an account of the creation of the animms, he might 
not have expressed himself in the same way; seeing that 
' out of the ground the Lord God formed every beast of the 
field, an^ every fowl of the air,’ as well as man. Now, 
since there is no life in dust, none in an animal form made 
of dust, and yet the creatures that were made thereof 
had ‘ the brea& of life’ (viL 15—^22) and ‘ living souls,’ God 
must have communicated or breathed into them, when 
formed, the breath of life, and so they became, and only so, 
what they also were not previously, alive, or possess^ of 
living souls, or became living souls or creatures; (for it is 
precisely the same word that is sometimes rendered * souls,’ 
sometimes ^creatures.’) . 

Or if any one should object to this last phrase being 
applied to the creatures generally, it would be, I presume, 
because of some force wMch he conceives to lie in the word 
* became;’ since it is asserted that they had ^living souls,’ 
and had * the breath of life.’ But to have life is to be alive. 
And I would have lum ask himself what difierence he can 
find in the inspii^ historian’s mode of expressing 
himself that shall bear this infinite weight, sought to 
be put on the word—became.’ God certainly gave, or 
put into, or breathed into the animals * the breath of life’ 
(evinced by the fact that they had it) and they became 
alive. When, then, God breathes into the man, as yet 
inanimate, * the breath of life’ (precisely the same phram) 
what is there in this communication of life, or ^the breath 
of life,’ to him which at once endows the hitherto inanimate 
clay organism with immortality^ when the same ^ breath of 
life’ communicated to all otoer creatures leaves them 
mortal f There is an infinite difierence between the two, 
on the objector’s view; yet where is it taught in the his- 
toiyf I asL In the word ^beeame»’ says the olsjeotor; 
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Ibai <me word will support the whole weight of the doc« 
trine of man’s immort^tj. This word, then, ought of 
itself to shut ns up to the idea of endless permanency: 
whatever * becomes^ anything that it wets not before, must 
for ever be what it has ‘become/ For unless he will 
affirm this, he does not gain his point by laying all the 
emphasis on the word ‘ became and if he will assert this, 
there are plenty of passages, to which, if he apply the 
reasoning, they will confute the notion. 

The writer, however, knows at least one individual who 
would be sorely reluctant to think his own bright hope of - 
immortality had to rest on any such basis as this; and 1 
can scarcely conceive that, except within the compass of 
theology, anything of importance would ever be based on 
such a foundation—a pyramid built on a needle’s point 

c. But fortunately we have this very text, on which so 
much stress is laid, quoted in the new testament The 
apostle writing to ffie Corinthians expressly says 1. Epis. 
xv. 45 ‘and so it is written. The first man Adam woe 
made \j^yiv8jo\ a living sotd* Here, then, is the same 
Spirit that dictated the phrase originally to Moses, now 
prompting Paul to quote the self-same expression, giving 
it in another language. ^What it means as used by the 
apostle in greek, that, under the circumstances, it means 
as used by the historian in hebrew. But the scope of the 
aigument will show the apostolic idea of the Mosaic ex¬ 
pression. 

Reasoning with the deniers of a resurrection of the dead, 
after he had pointed out some consequences which would 
legitimately follow if there were no resurrection [namely, 
that then ffiere would be nothing to hope for beyond this 
present life, so that in that sad case it would be but reason¬ 
able to make the most of the passing hour ,—* let us eat 
and drink for to-morrow we die.’*] he proceed to notice a 
supposed difficulty which one of me objectors might urge, 

‘ How are the dead raised up and loith ichat body do they 
come f ’ Towards the close of his answer to which, he 
intimates that it ought not to be so very difficult to beUeve 
in a resurrection body different from the present, seeing 
that there are already great varieties of boffies in creation, 

* See this illustrated in a subsequent chapter on The argument 
firom the Resurrection. 
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V. 39—41. Why, then, may there not be a spiritna. body! 
v^ch he accoi^ng^y affirms there is, saying, verse 44, 

* There is a natnral b^y [a&fta —a sold body] and 

there is a spiritual body* Ttrev/iaundr —^a spirit body.] 

In support of which assertion he quotes our present text, 
Gen. iL 7. saying, * And so it is written. The first man 
Adam was made a living soul* [iYivsTo elg 

Mark, this assertion of Moses is quoted by the apostle to 
show—what? that man was created immortal? nothing 
like it, but—^that there is a natural, an animal body, a soul- 
body ; which is what, therefore, according to Paul, Adam 

* "became^ Moreover, the first man Adam was bo made a 
living soul, or, if it please better, had so ^ become * a 
living soul, as to leave room for such a second Adam as 
should be even to him a quickening, life-givikg, Sfurit 

\nV6Vfia ^COOTKMOVV.] 

So that if, in these days of mutiplied infallibilities, it may 
be allowed us to prefer an apostolic and inspired exposition 
of the original record, we shall respectively take leave still 
to afiirm ^t there is no expression on the opening page 
of a progressive revelation which teaches the unutterably 
grand prerogative of an uncontingent immortality for au 
mankind. 


Hitherto our argument has been chiefly negative. Let 
us advance a step. It is submitted then—^not only that, 
firom the fact of precisely the same terms being employed 
in reference to man and the other creatures, immortfiffity 
as distinguishing him from them, cannot be proved from 
the original account of the creation, but,—^that there are 
circumstances in the history of our first father which look 
in quite tB6 opposite direction. 

Let us then ascend the stream of time, till, near its 
source, we find ourselves in the garden home of the first 
inhabitants of* the virgin earth. Worn as our spirits often 
are, is it not refreshing to wander in thought among those 
bowers of paradise, and ' breathe the ‘ vernal airs,* and 
recline beneath the spreading branches, while ‘ the heaven’s 
deep blue, the earth’s unsullied green,’ the sunbe&m 
ing on the golden fhdtage, the rustling of the woods, the 
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fonnniir of ihe streams, and every note of every insects 
and all the sights and sounds of rejoicing natore, steep the 
senses in elysian reverie. Bat it is not thns, it is not thns^ 
that we are now to visit the birth-place of oar kind We 
have a solemn question to ask the sire of men, and we gaze 
on him with awful eye. For while we could lose ourselves 
in soft dehght, as we contemplate 

‘ -—— the loveliest pair 

‘ That ever since in lovers embraces met,* 

yet one anxious question weighs upon our spirits, and we 
enter our father’s leafy home only to have it solved For 
we havp heard, like the muttering sound of distant thunder, 
that to them thus full of life, to whom existence was a 
mighty boon, God threatened in case of disobedience-— 
^ Thou shaft surely die! ’ and we ask. What meaneth this t 
All important is the inquiry, 

§ WHAT WAS THB DBATH THUS THRBATBNBDI 

I chall confine myself for obvious reasons, to two opinions, 
namely, that which may be designated the orthodox one, 
and tl^t which appears to me the more consistent 

The popular oi^odox opininion concerning the death 
threatened to the sinner is, that it includes several things; 
—^namely. First, The entire, and perpetual alienation of the 
heart from God, the love of sin and hatred of holiness, an 
overpowering bias to all evil, the thorough corruption of 
the moral nature,—commonly called ^spiritual death;’ 
Secondly, All the evils and miseries of this present life, 
but without any mitigadon (for relief belongs to a remedial 
system); Thirty, The separation of soul and body, when 
the latter returns to corruption,—or ^death temporal;’ 
Fourthly, The separate existence of the soul in an interme¬ 
diate state of misery and shivering anticipation of worse; 
Fifthly, A resurrection of the body and reunion therewith 
of the soul, in order that the entire man may be capable of 
intenser anguish, which, without one moifient’s interval 
tdiall be his dreadful portion for ever and for ever,—com¬ 
monly call^ * death eternal.’ These ideas, often expressed, 
as indeed they ought to be if true, in very much more 
agpallkig language than I have used, are perpetually ex- 
ImtM BicbuStituting the desih which is'tfaewagesof rin, 
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and which, to speak after the manner of divines, is thus 
made to consist of death spiritual,—death temporal,—and 
death eternal current phraseology which falls glibly from 
the lips of thousands. 

On this notion I submit a few remarks. But I shall not 
comment on the apparent strangeness of the idea that God 
condemns those who have sinned once, to sin on and on for 
ever; although it does seem somewhat mysterious to repre¬ 
sent him that is ‘of purer eyes than to behold*iniquity,’ as 
speaking to his creatures after such a fashion as this,— 
So unutterable is my abhorrence of sin, which is the only 
thing in all the universe that 1 hate, that if you sin, 1 will 
doom you to sin for ever. In token of my Imtred thereof 
you shall sin to all eternity. Beware, therefore; for if you 
disobey me in this one t^g, you shall instantly be ren¬ 
dered averse from all good, and greedy of all evil So 
utterly beyond all finite comprehension do I loathe the 
least degree of wickedness, t^t if this be ever found in 
you, then wickedness shall constitute your very nature, and 
rise to a giant growth in you, and you shall hate me, with 
^creasing intensity, through &e cycles of eternity.”—say, 
^though this (which I have put into other phraseology, 
because the accustomed and hacknied terms are often, and 
for that reason, “the tombs rather than the symbols of 
ideas ”) constitutes a part of what is meant by the phrase 
“death spiritual,” I offer no comment thereon, but in sub¬ 
mitting a few remarks shall confine myself to the bearing 
on our present subject 

We ^ve seen then what is the orthodox opinion on the 
death threatened to the sinner—^that it includes decUh tern 
poral,—death spiritual,—death eternal. 

But if this be, as divines tell us, what is now meant by 
the death threatened to the sinner (for death has from the 
beginning of the world down to the close of revelation been 
the penalty threatened to the sinner) it must have been the 
death originally threatened to Adam, which indeed is gene¬ 
rally agreed; for who supposes the death threatened to the 
first sinner, to differ from the death threatened to the second, 
or any other ? All through scripture death is exhibited as 
the just wages of sin, and assuredly it is fitting to take our 
first idea of its meaning where first we find it used. 

But I think it must be obvious on examination thai 
Adam could not have understood it so. The terms of the 
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sentence would not of themselves convey this notion. It is 
not their plain and obvious meaning. Common sense would 
never put this interpretation on them.* To make them 
stretch thus thoroughly ad in/initum requires a mighty theo¬ 
logical Procrustes^ such as we may be quite sure never 
entered Eden. And I submit that Adam could never have 
understood the sentence to include what the popular belief 
finds in it, unless the toords had been so explained to him ; 
of which as there is no account so it may not be taken for 
granted, in order to make out a theory. 

It is true indeed that some persons seem to imagine Adam 
of quite another order of beings than ourselves, endowed 
with I know not what of superhuman knowledge. Whether 
consciously or not, it is the imagination, though often ver¬ 
bally proscribed and denounced, rather than either reason 
or revelation, that has been generally courted to describe 
the personal and relative condition of our first parents, and 
even the severest theology has, perhaps almost unwittingly, 
allowed poetry to rule the hour. 

But assuremy he had no faculties that we do not possess. 
And quite as surely he was not only in the first stage of his 
being, but at the very starting point of his course, which 
might stretch on and on through all eternity. Such a moral 
agent needs to be disciplined and trained. His faculties 
must all of them be exercised, without which, as there 
could not be growth, improvement, there would not long 
be happiness, 'except indeed of the very lowest kind. But 
even Eden, simple as were its arrangements, was adapted 
for our first parents, as they were constituted. Adam would 
have to acquire knowledge in the ordinary way, in order 
that thus his mental powers might be exercised. 


• Let no one object to this reference to “ common sense” for, pro¬ 
scribed as this very suspicious endowment often is from the domains 
of theology, I should not have ventured on inviting so heterodox an 
ally, had not one of my reviewers happily given me leave to do so, 
by intimating that ‘ common sense ’ was already en^ed in the pend¬ 
ing cause, but alas for me! retained on the other side, saying, “ Com¬ 
mon sense will do stern justice by Mr. Dobney’s theory, and we for 
our own parts shall weep no tears of grief.” [Cong. Afag.] So th^ 
* common sense* it seem^ is not only free to plead, but invoked to sit 
even on the judgment seat, to do “ stern justice!” But if this be so, 
and if common sense be indeed throned as arbiter, I possibly may not 
need those “ tears” of sympathy which it is so cruelly resolved before¬ 
hand to witholdi 
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Being fdaced at the Teiy eommencement of hia 
intended to be |)rogressive, he would require indeed to bo 
■applied at once with the needful amount of knowledge; 
and as he was created with the full use of his bodily senses 
without passing through the stage of infancy^ so doubtless 
he was created in the full possession of his intellectual pow- 
m, and probably knew, by something like intuition, just so 
much as would enable him to move forward from that start¬ 
ing point, under the usual laws of intellectusd ezistencew 
But it is not God’s wont to over-endow any creature, nor 
BO to impart knowledge as to supersede the necessity for the 
creature’s veiy best e£)rts. Just enough, and no more than. 
enough, of endowment for human beings beginning their 
career, is what commends itself to our judgment as most 
desirable, and most in harmony with the principles on which 
the all-wise God seems to us to proceed. And if we think 
of the human race in its entireness, study the history of 
humanity as a whole, we find that, speaking generally, there 
has been progress. 

We may suppose Adam to have been created perhaps in 
the beauty and vigor of early manhood, and to have awoke 
out of nothingness somewhat as we awake out of sleep, 
with just so much of knowledge as was needed for the cir* 
cumstmices in which he was placed, but not more; more he 
must acquire by the exercise of his powers, with such oral 
oommnnications as his Creator might see fit to make. 

To suppose more than this would be quite arbitraiy on 
our parts. We have no right to assume for instance^ that 
Adam was by intuition an astronomer, beside whom the 
Herschells of the present day are children; or that he knew 
of the earth’s roundness, or could read its earlier history as 
geologists do now, on the rough and flinty faces of the 
rocks; or recognised the value of mathematical lines and 
curves, or understood intuitively the various laws of nature. 
For while we have no warrant for it, everything concurs to 
discountenance the notion. 

We may, generally speaking, take men’s ideas of God 
88 a pretty good criterion of their intellectual status; 
more especially if they have not been subjected to a 
long operation of debasing influences. And if we could 
ascertain the amount of our first parents’ knowledge of 
God, we should have a standard by which to take their 
intallectaal stat^. We ask then did God^ imm oAmI 
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•fteurw^M^ in patriarchal times, assume a visible form in 
prder to instruct the new-born intelligences! The cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, joined with the fact of such 
appearances subsequentlj, would lead us to believe so, 
while some of the intimations in the Mosaic narrative 
would plainly teach the notion. Adam seems to have seen 
in vision during sleep the process of the creation of Eve; 
the narrated circumstances of which would necessitate the 
idea of a visible form. And he sought to hide himself from 
the prpaence of the Lord; which may again convince us of 
the fact But if so, how incipient, how puerile almost, 
comparatively, must be the ideas formed of a God whose 
shape is seen by the eye. When for instance in later times 
Abraham conversed with the Lord in human form, with the 
angel Jehovah,* who condescended to accept of the hos- 
pit^y of his tent; or Jacob wrestled the livelong night 
vritii ^e mysterious stranger, of whom at the close he said 
I have seen God face to race ;t how can we suppose those 

* Gen. xviii. 1—8. * And the Lord appeared to him in the plains 
nf Mamre: and he sat in the tent door in the heat of the day ; and 
he lift up his eyes and looked, and lo, three men stood by him; and 
when he saw them, he went to meet them from the tent door, and 
bowed himself toward the ground, and said, My Lord, if now 1 have 
found favour in thy sight, pass not away, I pray thee, from thy servant; 
let a little water, I pray yon, be fetched, and wash your feet, and rest 
yourselves under the tree. And 1 will fetch a morsel of bread, and 
comfort ye your hearts; and after that you shall pass on: for there¬ 
fore are ye come to your servant. And they said. So do as thou hast 
said. And Abraham hastened into the tent unto Sarah, and said. 
Make ready quickly three measures of fine meal, knead it, and make 
cakes upon the hearth. And Abraham ran unto the herd, and fetched 
a calf tender and good, and gave it to a young man: and he hasted 
to dress it And he took butter, and milk, and the calf which he had 
dressed, and set it before them; and he stood by them under the tree: 
and they did eat^ 

t Genesis xxzii. 24—30. ^ And Jacob was left alone; and there 
wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the day. And when 
he saw that he prevailed not against him, he touched the hollow of 
his thigh; and the hollow of Jacob’s thigh was out of joint, as he 
wrestled with him. And he said let me go for the day breaketh; and 
he said I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. And he said 
unto him. What is thy name? and he said, Jacob. And he said. Thy 
name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel; for as a prince hast 
thou power with God and with men, and hast prevailed. And Jacob 
asked him, and said, Tell me I pray thee, thy name; and he said. 
Wherefore is it, that thou dost ask after my name ? And he Messed 
hii^ there. And Jacob called the name of the place Peniel ; for I 
hfi^ve seen God face to face, and my life is preserved !* 
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patriarchs, honored as are iheir names for ever, to have 
those loftier conceptions of the Divine Being which, from a 
larger acquaintance with the magnificence of the universe, 
from the corrections which science has supplied, and above 
all from the more elevated writings of later prophets and 
apostles, and especially from the instructions of Christ him¬ 
self, it is our privilege to acquire? 

In teaching children about God, we of course begin with 
such ideas as their little minds can receive; and if they 
grow up pious and thoughtful, and are favorably situated, 
they rise in their conceptions of God higher and higher as 
long as they live. It is so with ourselves. In childhood 
we conceived a bright and glorious form sitting august on 
a lofty throne, surrounded with obedient and swift-winged 
servants; and we have been ever since gradually correcting 
our early ideas, and acquiring loftier and still loftier views 
of the Infinite Spirit, who is from everlasting to everlasting, 
the author and sustainer of all existence. But what pious 
and intelligent english youth of the nineteenth century has 
not higher views of G^ than patriarchs would necessarily 
form, having seen the object of their worship in the human 
shape, and stood by while he partook of the hastily dressed 
med? 

Thus then was it with the earliest individuals of our race, 
in the earliest period of their existence. And that we are 
correct is pretty clearly evidenced by the fact of their almost 
amazing simplicity, in thinking they could conceal them¬ 
selves from 1^ view, if they cowered behind a tree 1 ‘And 
Adam and his wife Ud themselves from the presence of the 
Lord God among the trees of the garden.’ The child of 
intelligent parents among us that has not past his tenth 
year, has acquired correcter ideas of God than this indicates. 
Why they could not have known that God is a spirit, to 
whom all things are ever present. Nor will it do to reply 
that the sin they had ju^ committed immediately caused a 
wonderful obscuration of their intellect For if the under¬ 
standing became suddenly darkened, this would happen 
either naturally, as the inevitable consequence of sin, or by 
immediate interference. But we have no hint of God’s having 
at once interposed to darken and distort on their minds, the 
image of himself, nor yet is it credible that he should so 
act Neither is it the natural tendency of an act of disobe 
dience, however heinous, to deprive a man instantly of the 
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knowledge he had possessed immediately before. A long 
coarse of hardened sin and degrading vice, indeed, will 
cloud our perceptions of ‘ the beauty of the Lord our God,’ 
incapacitate us to enjoy communion with him, and prompt 
to unworthy ideas. But no one day’s sinfulness, nor indeed 
a whole life of sin, would sink an intelligent english Chris¬ 
tian, who should thus miserably fall from a state of holiness, 
from his elevated ideas of the Infinite Jehovah into such 
notions as pagans form,—^would not transform a Howe or 
a Foster into a Hottentot! Has the Prince of the power of 
the air lost his knowledge of the Divine Being by the natural 
operation of his long-continued apostacy ? Why if to blot 
out of the memory knowledge tiiat was previously there, 
be the natural operation of transgression, then would aU 
knowledge, especially of God, gradually ebb out of sinful 

inindfl - 

The ideas then that Adam had of the Divine Being im¬ 
mediately after his sin, were in harmony with those he had 
previously formed; and thus we have the desired standard 
whereby to take his intellectual proportions, which, in con¬ 
nection with all the circumstances of the case, forbid our 
imagining him in the first days of his existence, while fresh 
with the dew of his youth, likely or indeed able to deduce 
from the simple phrase Thou shdt die, all that divines five 
or six thousand years afterward, in the plenitude of their 
theological might, are skillful enough to excogitate therefrom. 

Let it be remembered that, as we have no reason to sup¬ 
pose him skilled in the physical sciences, while his ideas of 
God were manifestly and almost necessarily very puerile, 
we may be^ quite sure , he was still less skilled in pneuma- 
tology, and was little enough of a metaphysician. If ho 
believed himself destined to an endless existence, endowed 
with an immortality that could not be alineated, it must 
have been, either, because it was revealed to him (of which, 
all-important and decisive as it would be, as there is no 
intimation so we may not suppose it) or, because he had 
reasoned out the fact for himself; which for many reasons 
•t is submitted he was incompetent to do. 

When then I am gravely assured that the death threat¬ 
ened to Adam included, as divines say, "death spiritual, 
death temporal, and dea& eternal,” in addition to all other 
objections, I reply that it surpasses my power to believe 
that he to whom it was threatened could so have understood 
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\ unless it were explained to him to mean so^ which not 
being intimated, is not to be assumed. 

There is nothing indeed on which it more behoves, or in 
fact so much behoves, that there ^ould be.perfect and 
transparent explicitness, as in a sentence denouncing evil 
in case of transgression. One who is in any danger of vio» 
lating law, ought to be able by due pains-taking to under¬ 
stand the threatened consequences of voluntary ill-doing. 
It would not be righteous in a human lawgiver to threaten 
ten stripes and inflict a thousand, or to threaten a day’s im¬ 
prisonment and then commit to the galleys for life, or hand 
over to the grim executioner. This, amongst men, would 
be properly denounced as most flagrant tyranny. Let the 
man whom it is wished to deter from a criminal act know 
explicitly the full legal consequences of crime. Yet—^not 
to lay any stress at this point on what nevertheless appears 
a forcible objection against the idea of endless torment as 
the proper punishment of sin, namely, that it cannot be made 
level to the apprehension of ^e creature whom it is intended 
to warn thereby—^it does not appear to mke that Adam could, 
possibly have understood the t^eatening as intending what 
the orthodox make it to mean,—misery here, separation by 
a painfql process of body and soul, intermediate state of 
terrible suspense and a^ul suffering,'resurrection of the 
body and reunion of the spint in order to increased torment^ 
which should last for ever! 

I repeat, I cannot see how the simple assertion—^Dying 
thou shalt die, can bear this infinite weight so fondly put 
upon it. When God speaks, he surely speaks to be under¬ 
stood, in order that those whom he addresses may know 
something. Is it any part of wisdoln to pronounce words 
that no one can comprehend the real meaning of, or which 
seem to mean one thing, but in reality mean quite another, 
and that the very opposite, aind even infinitely more dread¬ 
ful? How was Adam to understand that death meant life, 
—endless life—endless life in torment 7 

On the contrary, the very words would seem to ^ut us 
up to the idea that utter destruction, cessation of existence, 
return to that nothingness out of which the divine power 
had called him, was the death threatened to our first father 
in case of transgression. An interpretation which is not 
only the most natural in itself, considering ail the circum¬ 
stances, but to which we are additionally impeUed by the 
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^pqpositio^ of the sentence which the author thereof himself 
gave, when after the transgression he appeared to judge the 
guilt-stricken pair. ^ In &e sweat of thy face ^alt thou 
eat bread, till thou return unto the ground; for out of it 
wast thou taken: for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt" 
thou return.^ How utterly unlike the strain in which divines 
expound the original sentence! Not a word here about 
an intermediate state of misery for the disembodied spirit, 
and a resurrection to everlasting wretchedness. The re¬ 
turn to dust is what the judge awards. Why then cannot 
theologians acquiesce when the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken ? 

Is it not evident that Adam had as yet, at all events, no 
notion of two natures constituting him one person—no no¬ 
tion that the 'thou’ whom God addressed could not return 
to dust, but must survive the dissolution of the body ? Or, 
are we to suppose that Adam stood there begirt in meta¬ 
physical panopoly of proof, and saying within himself,— 

" It is only this naturally perishable body which is doomed 
after all; the Lord hath passed no sentence on my immortal 
spirit, which will survive the decay of this animal frame, 
and which being unsentenced shall therefore be unscathed.” 
For be it observed, the Judge sentences only to death, and 
a return to dust And God himself, it is earnestly submitted, 

' in his own best interpreter. 

Seeing then that God said not a word about everlasting 
misery after death, and that there is nothing whatever to 
induce the supposition that Adam had reasoned out for 
himself the doctrine of his immortality, and so of the natu¬ 
ral survivance of the spirit after the lady’s dissolution, it 
ought to follow that he would understand the threatened 
death to mean cessation of existence. While it would seem 
self-evident that if Adam did not, and from the circum¬ 
stances could not, understand his sentence to include ever¬ 
lasting misery in hell, this could not be what his righteous 
judge intended. 

§ And this interpretation is confirmed by the peculiar 
circumstances connected with the Tree of Life; concerning 
which a remark or two may not be irrelevant. 

Tbd Mosaic narrative must be either wholly allegorical, 
or who Jy literal. I am constrained to take it literally, and 
to agree with those who consider the allegorical utterly in- 
adnU 9 Sftble> as involving far more of difficulty and inez]^- 

6 * 
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cableness. And herein I am happy again to find myself 
at one with my evangelical bretl^en generally^ so that the 
reasons which compel to this view need not detain us, but 
we may proceed to our point 

I suppose the common belief is fiiat, prior to his trans* 
gression, Adam was perfectly proof against every form of 
ill, and that every kind of pain and suffering is to be traced 
up to the Fall. But have people exercised their ' common 
sense’ when they have rested in this belief, which nothing 
in the scriptures necessitates, or even warrants ? We need 
not pause to prove, what no intelligent reader will deny, 
that what are called the laws of nature had been in operation 
long before man was placed on the earth. The twin sciences 
of geology and astronomy have settled that point for ‘ever. 
Ages ere man was created, incalculable masses of vegetable 
matter had been buried deep in the bowels of the earth, to 
form those inexhaustible co^>beds without which our mines 
of iron, dz;c. would be useless, and man must have been in 
little better than a rude uncivilised condition. And as there 
had been decay in the vegetable world, so also in the animal 
kingdom; as is shown by the fossil remains of creatures 
which comparative anatomy demonstrates must have lived 
in an earlier stage of the world’s history; not to mention 
those extensive formations which are the result of insect 
industry overwhelming to realise. The sin of man had 
nothing to do with rendering the animals mortal, or alter* 
ing their natural dispositions, or their physical structure. 
The bible breathes no syllable to this effect, and the indis¬ 
putable facts of science utterly disprove it. Poetry indeed 
adopts the idea, and beautifully presents it to our captivated 
imagination. But while we do all fitting honor to the true 
bard, and to 'immortal verse,’ yet poetry is not to write our 
creed. 

All file laws of nature, then, being in harmonious opera¬ 
tion, was man exempt from their influence ? I ask. Had 
he fallen from a tree, would he not have been bruised? 
Supposing there had been a fire kindled in Eden, was the 
man insensible to its heat! Would it not have warmed 
him ? And would it not have inconvenienced him, had he 
approached too near ? Had he laid his hand in it, would 
he not have been burnt ? Or, had there been any sharp 
instrument there, say a sharp flint, would it not have cut 
him? And if so, would not the blood have flowed, or would 
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there have been no sense of pain ? Or, would it have been 
perfectly safe for him to fall into one of the four rivers that 
bounded his leafy home ? And yet this is the belief, not 
the less confident for being adopted without warrant from 
either scripture or reason, of thousands of Christians, who 
seem to take for granted that Adam was charmed against 
the influence of all the laws of nature. And what Southey 
makes Kehama inflict on Ladurlad,* as the direst curse 
which even a poet’s wildest fancy could invent, Christian 
people suppose to constitute a part of the blessing resting 
on primeval man; namely, an absolute exemption from the 
laws of nature. And grave divines, in their gravest mo¬ 
ments, outdoing the old greek bard who made his hero vul¬ 
nerable only in the heel, make the first man, all flesh and 
blood as he was too, invulnerable and impassible in every 
point! 

Nor will it help out their amazing theory, for which they 
cannot show one jot or tittle of warrant from holy scripture, 
to plead that, as God possesses all power, he could miracu¬ 
lously endow Adam, as Homer endowed Achilles, with in¬ 
vulnerability, and give to flesh the properties of marble. 
We are not to invent miracles at our pleasure. The Creator 
does not perform his work so imperfectly as to be obliged 
to interpose at every moment wifli miracles; the value of 
which is chiefly evidential, and our sense of their value 
makes us the more sensitive to the mischief which is done 
by the ready habit of referring everything to miraculous 
agency. We are not treading the region of fable and ro- 

♦ I charm thy life 

From the weapons of strife. 

From storm and from wood 
From fire and from flood. 

From the serpent’s tooth. 

And the beasts of blood: 

From sickness I charm thee. 

And time shall not harm thee; 

« « « « * 

And water shall hear me. 

And know thee and fly thee; 

And the winds shall not touch thee 
When they pass by thee. 

And the dews shall not wet thee 
When they fall nigh thee.” 

• • • • * 

Southey^s curve o/ Kthsma, 
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mance, be ^ remembered. It is not the early origin of the 
Roman people that we are inquiring into, at the hands of 
wonder-loving historians, who string together the popular 
legends of their ancient bards; ^ we have a more sure word 
of prophecy.' The divinely instructed writer of the first 
page of this world’s history was of quite another race 1 
ween. What he records we believe implicitly; but fables 
are not to be foisted into his narrative, to answer the pur¬ 
poses of a theological system. 

Warm flesh and blood like any of ourselves, witli just 
the same apparatus of veins and arteries and nerves, the 
body of our earliest ancestor was of course as capable 
of pleasure, and therefore, from the nature of the nervous 
system, of pain as our own. A sharp flint or a thorn would 
have wounded his foot as easily, or had. he fallen with his 
head against a rock it would have ached as readily, as my 
reader’s; for it was no fairy land that he inhabited, but a 
garden of this every day world’s earth, with just such trees 
growing in it, and just such streams surrounding it, as we 
gaze on now. It was no other planet than this same that 
was the home of the infancy of our race. * And since the 
tendency of all compound bodies is to dissolution, the bodily 
frame of Adam was as liable to decay as any of the organ¬ 
ised substances about him. Here then we see the value 
of the tree of life, which (interpreting the whole narrative 
literally, with the rest of the orthodox,) we understand to 
be what its name imports, a tree adapted to sustain life. 
And since the Creator has been mercifully pleased to endow 
plants with various medicinal virtues, so that the vegetable 
kingdom is full of nutritive and remedial agencies, and to 
give to the veiy atmosphere we breathe something of vital 
power, it is only in harmony wjth palpably existing arrange¬ 
ments to believe that there was in Eden a plant more abun¬ 
dantly endowed, than any now known, with life-sustaining 
and remedial virtue; whose property it was to counteract 
the natural tendency to dissolution of the bodily frame of 
our first parents, and to repair the ill consequences that 
might arise from accidental injury. 

And such a view of the Tree of Life appears to be 
luthenticated by the allusions made to it in other parts of 
scripture. For though these should be shown to be meta¬ 
phorical, yet the metaphorical presupposes the literal, which 
is its necessaiy basis. Thus in the new Jerusalem of the 
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apocalyptic vision^ John saw ^in the midst of the street of 
it, and on either side of the river, was there the tree of life, 
which bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit 
every month: and the leaves of the tree were for the heeding 
of the nationsf (Rev. xxiL 2,) on which Professor Stuart, 
* me most recent commentator on the Apocalypse, says— 
** Nor is it the fruit only which is of use to the inhabitants 
of the new world. Even the leaves of the trees are sanitary 
to the nations. In other words. The distant nations may 
derive healing and life-preserving virtue from the leaves of 
the trees, carried abroad, and distributed among them.’’ 

So then the reason sdleged for the banishment of the man 
from the garden, namely, ^ Lest he put forth his hand and 
take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever,’—* 
becomes quite intelligible, and was a necessary consequence 
of the sentence pronounced, ^ Thou shalt die,’—' Dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt &ou return.’ Deprived then of 
access to this remedial and life-sustaining plant, exposed to 
the various incidents which would naturally befall, subjected 
to the wear and tear of dailv toil and sorrow, he would 
sooner or later, having naturahy reached the Idghest point 
of maturity, descend the hill of life, and with weary step, 
finding even the grasshopper a burden, would come nearer 
and nearer to the evident termination of his course. No 
counteracting tree of life inviting him to eat thereof 2 md 
renew his youth, the old man, bending beneath the weight 
of years, saw the grave before him, and yielded to the stroke 
of death. ^ And idl the days that Adam lived, were nine 
hundred and thirty years; and he died.’ What merciful 
revelations were ma^ to him by his benevolent Creator, 
what hope, faint at first like the first streak of morning 
light, but growing brighter and brighter as he travelled on¬ 
wards, sustained his dejected spirit, it falls not within the 
scope of this chapter to inquire. 

* ** That man was originally created of an immortal nature, and 
that our first parents would have been exempt from death but for a 
change introduced into their nature at the Fall, is by some persons 
taken for granted very hastily. The scripture-account in C^nesds 
rather implies the contrary; namely, that they were to be preserved« 
from death by the continual use of a certain medicine (as it may be 
called) appointed for that purpose,—^the fruit of ‘ the Tree of Life :* 
for we are told that man was driven out of Eden, * lest he put forth 
his hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever.* ** 
Mp. Whatsl}fs Scripture Bsvclatwns cf Fuhmrs Stats, p. 3. 
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We have viidted that garden of the Lord vhieh he was 
appointed to dress^ only to ascertain—Whether th^ amazing 
fact of an uncontingent immortality for all mankind^ is 
among the first lines of truth convey^ on the opening page 
of a progressive revelation^ which^ in o^e of its latest decla¬ 
rations^ states that' Christ brought life and immortality to 
light;’—and, What was the nature of the sentence passed 
on man. 

And finding precisely the same terms employed in com¬ 
mon in speaking of Adam and the inferior creation, we con¬ 
clude that unless those terms prove the beasts, birds, fishes 
and insects to be immortal, they cannot prove that he was. 
While yet further, we find ourselves imperatively compelled 
to believe that the sentence pronounced in case of transgres¬ 
sion, considered in itself, and as it must have been upder- 
stood by Adam, and as it was expounded by the Judge 
himself, and was illustrated in the banishment from the life- 
sustaining tree, and by the fact contained in the concluding 
record of the historian; (^Thou shalt die, said God; * and he 
died,’ wrote Moses) conveyed the sole idea of cessation of 
existence—a return to that blank nothingness out of which 
he was brought,—and that, unless a remedial system had 
mercifully intervened, when Adam died there would have 
been an utter and everlasting extinction of his conscious 
being.* 

A conclusion to which we are still further impelled by a 
consideration of the benefits conferred on our mortal race 
by the * Second Adam, the Lord from heaven,’ who (thanks 
be unto God for his unspeakable gift) is, unto all his follow¬ 
ers, A LIFE-GIVING 8FIBIT, the author of the resurrection, 
and the bestower of everlasting life. But these ideas must 
be worked out in subsequent and distinct chapters. 

* If the reader has not perused a pamphlet which appeared efffly 
in last year, intitled, “ The Fall; what was it ?” and published by 
Jacluon & Walford, I take the present opportunity of commending it 
to his serious attention. He will find it to be the production of an 
acute, a cultivated, and a vigorous mind, whose endowments are 
sanctified by fervent piety, a^ happily consecrated to tiie highest 
objects. 



CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


The Argitment from Resurrection —Preliminary obserTR* 
tions—^Theories extant. Three—^The First—The Second—The 
Third—Great importance of Resurrection in the estimation of 
new testament writers—Illustrations of this—Christ consoling Mar¬ 
tha—Paul comforting Thessalonians, &c.—His discourse to the 
Corinthians, xy. chap.—Christ’s confutation of the Saddi\cees— In 
how many states of embodiment does man, exist, 2. Cor. iv. 1—8.— 
Other passages—Result—Connection with preceding Chapter, and 
subject generally. 

We have already seen reason to believe that the death 
threatened to Adam was the deatii of the entire man, the 
cessation of all conscious existence, which would therefore 
have been his doom had it not been for the mediatorial work 
of the second Adam. But many other things concur to 
establish this belief. Among the chief of which, as already 
intimated, we shall find the inspired declarations conceminff 
the blessings that accrue from 4ie mediation of Christ And 
of these, having heard man sentenced to death, we may 
with propriety come at once to consider that grand evan¬ 
gelical doctrine which has so close a connection with our 
subject, and so decided a bearing thereon, namely, 

§ THE RESUKRECTION. 

The reader will not however expect me to attempt more 
on this interesting topic than our immediate purpose requires. 
We begin with a few preliminary observations. 

i All Christians of every denomination believe in a re¬ 
surrection of the dead. It is one of those great doctrines 
of Christianity about which, as a fact, all are thoroughly 
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agreed; and although there is a diversity of opinion as to 
some of the particulars^ such as—Wherein precisely it con¬ 
sists, and. When it has place—^yet as to the great fact itself, 
no question is ever raised by any parties that receive the 
scriptures as a revelation from Go<L 

ii. The scriptures attach greatly more importance to the 
glorious fact of a resurrection from the dead, than the 
majority of evangelical Christians of the present day are 
wont to do. A remark however which wiU probably have 
to be repeated in the course of the chapter, and may there¬ 
fore be left for the present 

iii. All Christians agree that the resurrection body differs 
most materially from our present grossly corpore^ frame. 
The assertion of our Lord—that 'they who are accounted 
worthy to obtain that world, and the resurrection from 
the dead, neither marry nor are given in marriage,'— 
will suggest one point of difference. While the apostle's 
declaration,—'Meats for the belly, and the belly for 
moats, but God shall destroy both it and them,'—^will 
suggest another. And a third inspired assertion will show 
that the difference is yet more extensive, for—' This 1 say 
brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God, neither can corruption inherit incorruption.' So 
then our resurrection body will not be one of bone and 
muscle, and heart and lungs, and veins and sinews, ; it 
will not be corruptible, as a body so composed naturally is. 
It will not therefore be that same corruptible body wMch 
was laid in the grave, or burnt at the stake, or devoured 
by beasts, or eaten by fishes. 

For while all the multitudinous particles, which com- 
ppred that gross body, had previously existed from the 
creation in every variety of combination, so have they 
subsequently entered into as many other strange oom- 
binations; helping to form, first,—soil; then taken up by 
—^vegetable substances, and, as such, assisting to com- 

E ose—^various animal fornos; which, being parti^en of by. 

uman beings, have been assimilated, *and so found again 
as the particles of—^a human body. So that the particles of 
which our present bodies are composed, have been, through 
all preceding ages, the component parts of numerous other 
bpdies, both vegetable and animal; and will be again, after 
our dissolution, and so to the very end of time. And 
apo^ emphatifally declares^ in that mtorestoig, aiftalogj^ 
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^hieh he mstitates between the seed-corn cast into the 
^und and the lifeless corpse ,—* Thou sowest not that body 
that shciLl he, 

iv. The scriptures nowhere represent any of the human 
race as consciously existent in a perfectly disembodied state, 

, as naked spirits. If any reader fancies that he knows pas¬ 
sages which intimate such a state, he will probably find on 
re-examination, that they do not support the notion. The 
phrase 'separate or intermediate state,’ whether good or 
not, is of quite our own coining. Moses died and was 
buried; yet he appeared on Tabor with Elijah, and he was 
visible—or emb<^ed; and if reference be made to the par¬ 
able of Dives and Lazarus, though parables were never con¬ 
structed to teach psychology, yet there is no intimation of 
a disembodied state. 

V. Nor do the scriptures ever speak of three successive 
bodily states for man. They only recognise the present body 
and die resuirection body; oS/ua the animal bodpr, 

or soul-body; and otofia nvevfiauxby, the spiritual, or spint- 
bodj. If poets or divines pleasantly represent a third body, 
as intervening between the present and the resurrection 
body, it should be recognised that, however this may seem 
to &em logically necessary in order to fill in the sketch 
made by an inspired pen,—yet here revelation ceased, and 
here man undertook to complete what the divine artist 
omitted. Whether the picture thus jointly finished is plea¬ 
santer to look upon, and, if so, whether it is also more 
truthful, I do not undertake to determine, but merely note 
the fapt. 

Seeing then that the doctrine of the resurrection is so 
capital an article of Christianity, it is not surprising that it 
should have engaged the attention of thoughtful men, who, 
in the endeavor to harmonise the various statements of scrip¬ 
ture on the subject, have almost as a matter of course, pro¬ 
posed different hypotheses. The extant theories on the sub¬ 
ject of resurrection are three, and so far as I know, it would 
be difficult, or impossible, to suggest a fourth which should 
be quite dktinct from the others. 

The Fibst Theoby is—^That when man dies, the eman* 
cipated spirit passes into an intermediate state, which is 
one of consciousness, and therefore one of happiness or 
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miseij^ according to die character. In which separate state 
the spirit continues till the period, believed to be intiniated 
in scripture, when this world shall come to an end,—^that 
is, * the last day;’ when the spirit shall come from its abode 
in Hades, to the surface of the earth, whence shall be evolved 
the very body (though changed in many of its properties) 
which it had tenanted during its mundane existence; and 
that, in some unexplained manner, the conscious spirit shall 
recognise and glide into and again take possession of the 
newly-raised body, which somehow would seem to be raised 
in a state of life; and so the spirit being once more lodged 
in the body shall proceed forthwith to judgment 

This theory is the one most commonly reqelved.. But 
the holders of it are divided into two classes, differing among 
themselves on one important point The majority represent 
the spirit as not altogether unclothed and n^ed during the 
intermediate state, but as provided with a temporaiy cor¬ 
poreal vesture or vehicle, by means of which it can take 
cognisance of, and commune with, an external world. And 
beautiful are the scenes of the celestial paradise, amid which 
the departed and semi-glorified saint awaits with his blessed 
companions the resurrection morning, when, again lodged 
in a more material body, he shall be raised to heaven, to 
be with Christ for ever, and his bliss (heretofore incipient 
only) shall be complete for ever.* 

Of course tins theory,—which by some is so modified as 
to make heaven itself the abode of the saints immediately 
after death, and prior to the resurrection, which they never¬ 
theless anticipate at some more distant period,—has very 
much to recommend it, or it never could have been so 
prevalent Agreeably with scripture, it represents an im- 

• If any of my readers should chance to be unacquainted with Mr. 
Sheppard’s “ Autumn Dream; Thoughts in verse on the intermediate 
state of Happy Spirits, &c.” they wiU be thankful in proportion to 
their taste and their sense of the beautiful, to be introduced to one of 
the most pleasing volumes which the present prolific age has pro¬ 
duced ; the amiable and accomplished writer being at the same time 
a scholar, a philosopher, a poet, and a Christian of a pure and elevated 
mind. To his very interesting appendix I am indebted for one or 
two quotations in a previous chapter, which, though ascribed to their 
authors, were accidentally omitted to be acknowledged as derived 
through Mr. S. 

In this pleasing poem the reader will find the view suggested in the 
text beaumully presented. 
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mediate entrance on a higher state of existence and happi- 
ness for the righteous, and the reverse for the wicked. And 
It also represents the resurrection as more or less important, 
according to the view entertained of paradise, and whether 
the departed believer is locally with Christ, or not It has 
also some grave objections lying against it Such for in¬ 
stance as the fact alluded to, that scripture nowhere repre¬ 
sents us in three successive .states of embodiment, wHch 
this theory manifestly does. For, however shadowy the 
forms which tenant the Elysian fields of the popular theo¬ 
logy, it is beyond dispute that each blessed inhabitant of 
paradise is conceived and spoken of as alrecidy possessed of 
a * spiritual body.^ This leaves it very difficult to represent 
the resurrection as reaUy so important a matter as the scrip¬ 
tures uniformly make it to be. Conscious, happy, embodied, 
what more, in reality, is a resurrection of a former body to 
accomplish for them i 

Against those holders of the popular notion who make 
heaven itself the abode of the pious immediately after 
death, and yet believe in a general and simultaneous resur¬ 
rection at the end of the world, and a universal judgment, 
there is this additional objection, which also lies to a con¬ 
siderable extent against those who even distinguish between 
paradise and heaven, namely,—^that there is something of 
awkwardness, which the scriptures seem to avoid, in making 
beings who have already entered, and many ages since, on 
a state of happiness or misery, come from those abodes to 
be judged, and to receive a formal award to the very con¬ 
dition which has long been familiar to them. To have been 
in heaven with Christ for glorious ages, and then to stand 
at his bar for judgment, and be invited to enter heaven as 
their eternal home, as though they had not been there 
already, scarcely seems to look exactly like the scripture 
account, while it would almost appear to be wanting in 
congruity. 

Nor is this alL There is another difficulty, namely,— 
that the idea of a saint already * with Christ,' ‘ present 
with the Lord,' (who is in heaven, be it reroombered, in his 
resurrection and glorified body, wherewith ne ascended from 
the brow of Olivet) coming from heaven to earth, to glide 
into a body raised simultaneously from the ground, he l^ing 
in reality ^eady possessed of a spiritual body, would seem 
an invention which—^however poetically it may be exhibited 
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and xeaUj it baa b«en most beantifuUj described*—^lias not 
one syllable in scripture to give it countenance. If it be a 
. necessaiy deduction from odier of the inspired statements^ 
—good; but the sacred writers have nowhere represented 
just this sort of thing as constituting the resurrection. The 
new testament spei^ of the dead awaking^ arising, &c., 
but nowhere breathes a word about an already conscious 
spirit in some far off abode of tranquility, and who has 
l^en Tor long ages clothed in some sort of ethereal or 
spiritual body, coming to this earth again and getting into 
another body, which is enduced out of the earth, or evolved 
out of some corpuscle that has been preserved by omnipo- < 
tence for its future habitation. 

Probably the exigency of the case compels the adoption of 
this as a necessary inference; seeing that scripture lays the 
greatest stress on a resurrection, speaks of a last day when 

' * ** A poet,** says Mr. Sheppard, in his valuable ** Thoughts on 
Private Devotion,** chap. xxvu. “ A Poet who has attempted to des¬ 
cribe that awful period, when * many bodies of the saints, which slept, 
arose,* represents their separate spirits, in the luminous vehicle of 
the intermediate state, descending, by ^vine command, to contem¬ 
plate their own sepulchres. Rachel, the mother of patriarchs, at¬ 
tended by her guardian angel, approaches her lonely grave 

* And, ai ihe apake, there itream’d from Mh tba toed^ 

A sdCb^uceadiiig vapour, like the dew 
That moistens roses, or the silvery mist 
Around a vernal bower. Her spirit’s gleaiQ 
Brighten’d the vs^ur, as a setting sun 
Tinges the dewy west She marks it waive. 

And soar, and amk, and fluctuate get^y still 
Near her, and yet more near; and venerates 
Creation’s changeftil mysteries, profound 
In grandeur, in minuteness as profound; 

Nor knows the fond affinity, nor deems 
How soon with that softfloating ambient vail 
Thy voice. Almighty Saviour, shall involve 
Her own enraptur’d beix^^. Tet she bends 
To watch its beauty with a strange delight, 

While the companion seraph eyes the scene 


Then spake the aU transforming voice 
She sank t—she seem’d to melt in tears away; 
Delicious tears; as if her being stole 
Through some cool glade, and thence emeig’d in ItB^ 
Amidst the fragrance of a flowery shore. 

—She wakes j she sees; she feels herself enshrin’d 
In a new form, bright, indestructible; 

And with intenser blessedness adores 
Him that hath summon’d this access of joy 
Ftom the sepulchral shade 

t S2op$toek?9 Me99ia9t XI CUsang.’-^Uatedf 
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it dK^d take place,* and yet beyond disptfte ihUmates an 
immediate entrance pn a state of final blessedness witb 
Christ in heaven, which the translation of Enoch and Elijah, 
with the appearance of Moses (who had died like other 
nien, but who was now evidently in the same state ^th 
the two glorified men already mentioned) on the mount of 
transfiguration, would greatly confirm. 

It is true that the second party of those who hold sub¬ 
stantially the popular theory, but who deem the disembodied 
spirit to be so in reality, and to remain unclothed in the 
place of souls, self-conscious, but not cognisant of any other 
being save the intimately present Great Spirit, occupied in 
profound contemplation, having memory perfected, and 
either with placid joy anticipating the resuirection morn, 
or i^th deep despair dreading its approach,—I say it is true 
these avoid some of the objections which have been hinted 
at as affecting the views of their more numerous brethren. 
But while this modification has some most important ad¬ 
vantages, it is not without some attendant difficulty. With 
scripture, they make an instant entrance on a state of con¬ 
sciousness, which is one of happiness or misery; and, in 
harmony with revelation, they make the resurrection epoch 
of greater importance than do the others, while they alsd 
scripturally avoid making a third state of embodiment 

The chief objection that I shall submit is, that, however 
we may feel psyehologically compelled, we have no scrip¬ 
ture warrant that I can remember for representing man as 
existing in a purely disembodied condition, as a naked spirit; 
while the view can scarcely be harmonised with some im¬ 
portant passages to be hereafter examined, such for instance 
as 1 Cor. XV., 2 Cor. v. Let it be remembered however 
that at present I am merely stating the extant theories, 
which I desire to do impartialiy; some principles on the 
subject will be subsequently submitted for the consideration 
of the reader, but the present statement seemed to be pre¬ 
viously desirable. 

The Second Theory is—^That for all perceptions of an 
external order of things, and even for consciousness itself, 
man is entirely dependent on organisation. So that when 

* Quefy;-^Ha8 the phrtse, * The Lest Day* received all the eluel« 
dation of whieh it is capable ? 
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this present organised frame is dissolved^ there is a cessation 
of all conscious existence until the end of the world, when 
God, by his mighty power through Christ, will recall into 
new life all that have slept in death. 

This theory concurs with scriptiu^ in exhibiting the dead 
as asleep, and so in making the resurrection to be indeed 
an all-important epoch, on which everything depends,—an 
awaking to new life. It also makes an instantaneous en¬ 
trance on our final state of reward or punishment, seeing 
that, in reality, the moment of awaking would seem to the 
spirit the very moment of falling asleep, since there would 
be no consciousness of anything whatever in the interval, 
or of intervening time. And thus it certainly places judg¬ 
ment and its fin^ consequences close at hand. As near as 
we are to death—^so near are we to judgment, and to 
heaven or hell. The theory still further agrees with scrip¬ 
ture in recognising no state of pure disembodiment; and 
in making but two bodily states, the alhfia yfvxtsbv, the 
present animal body, and the aSifia nvevpat&Hbv^ the spiritual 
body.* 

But on the other hand it aiso has some serious difiicultiea 
to contend witL Among which, passing by those which 
we may leave pneumatology to suggest, it shw sufiOice here 
to allude to ihe fact already referred to, that Moses, for 
instance, who had died and been buried as other men, ap¬ 
peared and conversed with Christ on the mount of trans¬ 
figuration ; and the fact, that the Saviour promised to the 
dying thief to be with him that day in paradise, (the method 
of explaining which is scarcely satisfactory); and again, 
though we dare not lay much stress on a parable, except 
for the moral it establishes,—Dives is represented by our 
Lord as in a state of consciousness while yet his brethren 
lived, as is Lazarus also; while they who have died in the 
faith generally are said to be now inheriting the promises, 

' &e. 

The Tkibd Theoby is—^That at death the spirit leaving 

* Among living authors who appear on the whole inclined to adopt 
this view, perhaps it may not be allowable to refer to Archbishop ‘ 
Whately, who, sdthough he does not dogmatically affirm and defend 
this view, yet evidently seems inclined, stating the arguments on both 
■ides,—to consider it as, on the whole, the least encumbered and 
most scriptural. 
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' the earthly house of this tabernacle/ abandons it for evCr^* 
and returns to it no more; but instead of going out naked, 
unclothed, assumes at once its final, its spiritual body. In 
other words, that the resurrection of every man [dydorootj 
—standing again, rising] takes place immediately on dying. 
A theory which resembles the other two in one respect, 
namely, that it has some important scriptural recommenda¬ 
tions in its favor, but some very formidable objections to 
encounter. The advantages are these;—^That, in harmony 
with revelation, it makes no purely disembodied state, and 
but two bodies, the present and the resurrection body; while 
it presents all the sublime realities of the unseen world as 
close at hand, the judge before the door, and ourselves, all 
of us, on the very ^eshold of either heaven or helL On 
Ihis theory, it would be said that Enoch and E]^ah passed 
into their final and glorified state without dying, which 
same condition Moses reached through death; and that 
every believer goes at once ^ to be with Christ/ and every 
sinner is instantly doomed to the abyss,—^the judgment 
taking place immediately on individuals as they pass into 
the unseen world. But it is not an easy task for its advo¬ 
cates fairly and satisfactorily to reconcile with this view the 
numerous impressive references in scripture to the last day 
—^the end of the world—the simultaneous resurrection of tlm 
dead, and general judgment* 

I am not solicitious to discuss the merits of these several 
theories, in the present work, nor would it be of any ad¬ 
vantage to our immediate object to state which appears to 
me the least encumbered with difficulty, and most accordant, 
on the whole, with scripture. It suffipes to have intimated, 
impartially I trust, the extant theories. To adopt either 
w(^d necessitate far too long a digression by way of justi* 
fication; while no disadvantage can accrue from the reader’s 


* The name of Professor Bush, of New York, is of course that 
which instantly suggests itself in connection with this theory, as the 
name of a gentleman wh9se learning and acuteness and piety. Ions 
devoted to tiie illustration of the scriptures, will secure that as mucn 
shall be said in its defence as can be said. The preparation of the 
present volume, joined with the pressing daily duties of the Christian 
ministry, has prevented my examining his recent work on the sub¬ 
ject with the care which it evidently deserves; nor did it come into 
my hands till the present chapter was written. 
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kindly consenting that &e author shall^ for a time, he at 
liberty to consider the remarks made in the introductoiy 
chapter, p. 15, as not altogether inapplicable to the details 
of the present subject Beyond a doubt, all the passages 
of scripture, properly understood^ will be found to support 
consistently one view, and only one. 


Let us now proceed to connect the doctrine, or fact, of the 
resurrection more closely with our proper subject And— 

§ 1. Few will deny that the resurrection, as already in* 
tbnated, is uniformly represented in scripture as a much 
more important doctrine than the popular style of the pre¬ 
sent day makes it to be. 

While we heartily profess to believe in a resurrection at 
the end of the world, we nevertheless endeavor to animate 
Christians by reminding them that they will, ere many suns 
have set, enter on a state of glory, where no tear shall ever 
dim the eye; and we so speak of ^^the intennediate state** 
that, in reality, the resurrection becomes comparatively un¬ 
important ; as is the case especially at such times when we 
attempt to console Christians who are mourning the decease 
of pious friends. We comparatively seldom, or never, de¬ 
rive our chief consolation ^m the glorious fact of the re¬ 
surrection; but, almost as a matter of course, talk to them 
of the happiness of the disembodied spirit, of its bright ce¬ 
lestial companions, its lofty engagements and inconceivable 
enjoyments; leaving but little room for the resurrection to 
be so very important as Christ and apostles represent And 
far be it from me to dispossess a single Christian mind of the 
idea of immediate happiness at death. But all I mean to 
suggest is—^the difterent manner in which the new testament 
spe^s on the subject from that which we adopt 

Inspired men laid much greater stress on Christ's raising 
the dead in incorruption, glory, and power. How ezult- 
ingly does Paul dwell upon it ,—* The trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed. For this corruptible must put on incoiruption, 
and this mortal must put on immort^ity. So when this 
corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal 
AaHll have put on immortality, then shall be brought to 
pass the saying that is vrritten, Death is swallowed up la 
victory.* 
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' Now lot the sounding of Hie trampet be deemed a mere 
poetical ornament, wUch his suldimely exciting theme 
would abundantlj justify, yet how evident is it that his 
eoiig of tnumpb is elicited by the glorious resurrection 
Which he anticipates; while toe not seldom seem to think 
death thoroughly conquered by the veiy circumstance thai: 
ft only, as we frequently sing, 

** Strikes off our chains, breaks up our cell. 

And gives us with our God to dwell.** 

But ^en the same apostie would encourage the Chris¬ 
tians at Thessalonica ^ concerning them which were asleep, 
that they should not sorrow as others who have no hope/ 
ke derives his consolation from the fact of the resurrection; 
saying—^^If we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
faiim. For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven 
[where the pious are not till after their resurrection, what¬ 
ever and whenever that may be] with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God; and 
the dead in Christ shall rise irst: Then we which are 
alive and remain shall be caught up together with them in 
the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air, and so shall we 
ever be with the Lord. Wherefore comfort one another 
with ^eSe words.’ 

Similat to which was our Lord’s own strain, when, full 
even to overflowing of tenderest sympathy, he endeavored 
to console the sorrowing Martha as she Wept at the grave 
of Lazarus, ‘ thy brother shall rise again.’ We should have 
said,—Weep not for him; his emancipated spirit is now 
set free from all the cares and griefs and anxieties of this 
Wilful state. Seraphs are Hs bright companions. He is 
before the throne of God, and enjoys the unutterable bles¬ 
sedness of the beatific virion. Fai& is changed into sights 
ah'd hope into fruition. 

Let it be remember^ I am not casting the faintest blame 
on this method of consoling those who weep over the re¬ 
mains of the pioUs dead; but only observing that our Lord, 
instead, turns her thoughts, not to the intermediate state, 
but to the restthectton. The * teacher sent from God,’ who 
M to whose eye Hades was com- 

pletoly open, and who could hive te^bed liny 
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pleased, chose to direct her attention to this topic, and no^ 
to that* 

In corroboration of the remark, that the new testament 
lays a much greater stress on the resurrection than is com¬ 
mon amongst us, we may quote two or three other passages 
of scripture. It will be remembered that it is promised to 
some as a mighty blessing, and that the apostle represented 
himself as laboring to be found among the happy number 
who should attain to it. 

John vi. 39, 40. * And this is the Father’s will which hath sent 
me, that of all which he hath given me, I should lose no¬ 
thing, but should raise [d»curTiia(a'\ it up again at the last 
day. And this is the will of him that sent me. That every 
one which seeth the Son, and believeth on him, may have 
everlasting life; and I w^ raise [ai^nrr^oi] him up at the 
last day. 

Luke XX. 35. * But they which shall be accounted worthy to 

obtain that world, and the resurrection [dvaardaiml from the 
dead, &c. 

Philippians iii. 11. * If by any means I might attain unto the 
resm'rection of the dead.’ 

Now whatever explanation we adopt—whether we ex¬ 
plain the peculiarity of such passages, as the last two for 
example, by supposing the adoption of current phraseology 
which expressed only the common opinion of the Jewish 
people at the time, who certainly did not generally believe 
in a universal resurrection, and many of whom deemed it 
a peculiar prerogative of their own nation, (which notion 
of theirs, evidently alluded to in other parts of scripture, 
will serve, if remembered, as a key to some important pas¬ 
sages in the new testament); or whether we suppose, that 
the resurrection of the wicked, to undergo a second death, 
a resurrection therefore which would not be permanent, is 
not deserving the name;—we perceive that it was at all 
events counted a great thing by our Lord and his apostles 
to ' attain to the resurrection of the dead* 

* It may perhaps be objected that Christfs words, ‘ Thy brother 
shall rise a^in,’ intimate his attention of immediately raising Lazarus. 
This however does not appear correct. Nor does it comport with our 
Lord’s usual method to announce in the very beginning of the inter¬ 
view his full design. And v. 40, would seem to refer to some remark 
not recorded by the evangelist. 
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fiat there are some passages which demand a little closer 
attention; and the reader is requested to observe the pecu¬ 
liar line of ai^;ament which the apostle adopts in— 


1. Corinthians, chap, xv. 


12 Now if Christ be 

preached that he rose from 
the dead, how say some 
among you that there is no 
returreetion of the 

dead. 

13 But if there be no re- 
eiarection [dv&araais'] of the 
dead, then is Christ not 
risen. 

14 And if Christ be not 
risen, then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith is also 
vain. 

15 Yea, and we are found 
false witnesses of God; be¬ 
cause we have testified of 
God that he raised up Christ: 
whom he raised not up, if so 
be that the dead rise not. 

16 For if the dead rise not, 
then is not Christ raised. 

17 And if Christ be not 
raised, your faith is vain, ye 
are yet in your sins. 

18 Then they also which 
are fallen asleep in Christ 
are perished. 

19 If in this life only we 
have hope in Christ, we are 
of all men most miserable. 


20 But now is Christ risen 
from the dead, and become 
the first-fruits of them that 
slept 

21 For since by man came 
death, by man came also the 
resurrection [dvSunoffis^ of the 
dead. 

22 For as in Adam all die 
even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive, &c. 

• • • • • 

29 Else what shall they 
do which are baptized for the 
dead, if the dead rise not at 
aU! why are they then bap¬ 
tized for the dead ? 

30 And why stand we in 
jeopardy every hour ? 

31 I protest by your re¬ 
joicing which I have in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, I die, 
daily. 

32 If after the manner of 
men I have fought with 
beasts at Ephesus, what ad- 
vantageth it me, if the dead 
rise not 7 let us eat and drink; 
for to-morrow we die. 


There were some in the Corinthian church who affirmed 
that there was no resurrection of the dead, v. 12. To con¬ 
trovert this heresy the apostle takes considerable pains, not 
putting down his opponents by his apostolic authority, be it 
remembered, but by argument, sound speech that could not 
be condemned. Let us observe, as far as our own subject 
is concerned at least, what he concedes and what he asserts. 

i. It is evident that he lays the greatest possible stress 
on the fact of a resurrection of the dead. 

He even goes so far as to say that, were there no resur- 
reotion, all his efforts and self-denial as a Christian, and his 
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labors and sufferings as an apostle, would be 314)#Blow6d 
and vain. For in that ease be wonld receive no recom¬ 
pense. 'What advantageth it me, if die dead rise not?* 
V. 32. So evident was this to his own mind, that he does 
not hesitate to say that, in such a case, the thoroughly Epi¬ 
curean motto wo^d be worthy of adoption—^ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,’ v. 32, as the best that 
could be made of a sad case. 

iL So that it certainly appears as though hCr believed 
the maxim to be a sound one,—^No resurrection, no future 
existence. 

For only so could he bring out such a concluinon as that 
contained in verse 32, where he evidently teaches that, in 
that case, death would be the utter end of man. For on 
the supposition of the natural immortality of the soul, there 
would Live been no room for the conclusion, even though 
the body had never experienced a resurrection. For let it 
be supposed that an individual in the present day should 
deny t^t there was any resurrection whatever of the dead 
body, and that another who believed the soul to be immor¬ 
tal, in argument vidth him, should say—^'If there be no 
resurrection, then it is of no consequence how we live:— 
good or bad it will be aU one at death.’ Would not every 
by-stander, and even the denier of the resurrection himself, 
with one voice prochum it a most amazmg instance of the 
non sequUur ? 

And if any of our modem Christians who believe the soul 
to be immoiw, and who also believe in a resurrection of 
the body at the end of the world, had been stanchng by the 
apostle when he dictated this, would they not have been 
strongly tempted to interpose with an earnest remonstrance, 
couched in some such strain as this,—^'But, Paul, even 
granting that there were no resurrection, it would by no 
means follow that it would be all one at death, whethe'r a 
man had led a virtuous or a vicious life. Tou surely forgot 
that the soul is capable of joy or sorrow, quite indepen¬ 
dently of the body, and can be either happy in heaven, 
or racked'with anguish in hell, and will be through all tiie 
ages that have to elapse before the resurrection that we 
anticipate occurs. And surely the bliss or misery of the 
soul after death will depend on what we have been here, 
BO that yon ought not to say that, if there be no resurrection. 
It is of no consequence how we act Ton are sorely staki^ 
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too innoh, and lajing &r too great a stress on the resort 
ifoctioor^ Whait answer the apostle would make, it is not 
Cor me to say. He sometLmes rejoined with a 'Wilt thou 

kpow Q vain man- * or he might have said significantly, 

' 1, think 1 have the mind of Christ' 

For my own part, 1 have not the presumption to disagree 
with an apostle, and always rest satisfied with either the 
argumentative processes, or the authorative assertions of 
ioi^Led men. And I therefore receive with implicit faith 
tho^ apostolic doctrine contained in the conclusion,' What 
advarUageth it me, if the dead rise not T 
No one can deny the apostle to teach that, if there were 
no resurrncdon of &e dead, it could not be of the least con<- 
sequence, after death, what had been the nature of the life 
led on earth, and that the best plan, in such a case, would 
be to make the most of present pleasures. 

iih And, in connection with this, he teaches tluA hut far 
Christ there tpoidd be no resurrection; that is, if Christ nad 
not successfnlly mediated, as proved by his own resurrec* 
tion,. there woiUd have been no resurrection of the dead. 
And if no i^esurreiction, no conscious existence after death, 
rendering it worth while to be refigious hare. For other¬ 
wise ihere would have been no room for his concession, 
that, in that case, his pious labors were vain, and that to 
seize the animal pleasures of this life would be as good a 
thing as. a man. could then do«. And so at death man would 
have utterly perished. And tins because they would then 
i^ve, be^ 'yet in their sins.' In this way then 'death 
passed on all men, because all have sinned.' 

The entire scope of the argument shows that it is in thill 
sense he uses the word 'perished.' ' If Christ be not raised^ 
your faith is vain, ye are yet in your sins: TThen they also 
who are fallen adeep in Christ aae FEaisHED,.v. 18. To 
substitute the notion of misery after death, instead of the 
idea of a literal perishing, would just do away with all the 
force of the apostle's argument throughout. For he pro¬ 
ceeds all along upon the supposition, that it is the fact of a 
resurrection that alone makes it worth our while to scorn 
present pleasure, and to labor agreeably to the will of Christ 
Everything depends on a resurrection of the dead; Now 
thfl^iis such a resurrection for mankind, because Christ is 
risen; whose resurrection is a proof of the sufficiency of 
his atonement for the siiis of the worid, Soitfae. lesorusur 
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tion of man is proved by, and grows out of, so as to be 
dependent upon, Christ’s resurrection. If then Christ had 
not interposed, no man would have risen. A^d this non* 
rising, remaining under the power of death, would be 
* perishing.’ And this ^perishing’ would have been so 
complete and final, as that, had it been the prospect before 
him, Paul would himself have said, * Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow v© 

So then when Adam died—had not the mediatorial sys¬ 
tem supervened on the original law of humanity—^he Wo^d 
have perished altogether, according to the threatening, 
' Dying thou shalt die.’ But while >Jie was only made a 
living soul, the second Adam was made a life-giving 
spirit, who will by his mighty power bring all the dead to 
life again, to be judged every man according to his works. 
So that while, in the supposed case (that is, of no resurrec¬ 
tion) Paul would have said ^ What advantageth it me, if the 
dead rise not ? ’ and would have esteemed the Christian life 
to have been the most miserable of all, v. 19, yet his trium¬ 
phant language was, * But now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the first-fruits of them that slept: for since by 
man came death, by man came also the resurrection from 
the dead,’ (20, 21) on which resurrection we see he makes 
everything to depend. 

It may perhaps be objected against me that in this para¬ 
graph the apostie is not so much employed on what we now 
exclusively understand by the word * resurrection,’ as on a 
future state of existence in general. And possibly an at¬ 
tempt may be made to distinguish between ^e wo^ dracr* 
jaatg and iyigaigj according to Dwight, for example, who 
says— 

The subject of this chapter is the dyaoraw, or future 
existence of man. This word is commonly, but often erro¬ 
neously, rendered resurrection. So far as I have observed 
it usu^y denotes our existence beyond the grave,* Its origi¬ 
nal and literal meaning is, to stand up, or to stand again. As 
standing is the appropriate posture of life, consciousness, and 
activity, and lying down the appropriate posture of the dead, 

* He evidently, from the sequel, means to say existence after death, 
for existence beyond the grave i. e. of the body raised from the grave, 
is what is usually understood by the term. 
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unconscious, and the inactive, this word is not onnata- 
rally employed to denote the future state of spirits, who are 
living, conscious and active beings. Many passages of scrip¬ 
ture would have been rendered more intelligible, and the 
thoughts contained in them more just and impressive, had 
this word been translated agreeably to its real meaning,” d^c. 
System of Theology, Serm. clxv. 

But notwithstanding the distinction he draws between 
the two words, the word iLPdoraotg is often employed to 
denote the resurrection, whatever may be the exact idea 
thereof; and not only often, but generally, as a greek con¬ 
cordance will show; which will also show that the speakers 
and writers of the new testament used the words inter¬ 
changeably, in a manner which will not bear out Dwight’s 
distinction. 

And if an attempt should be made to render Avdoraotg, 
future existence, as something distinct from a proper resur* 
rection, the strangest confusion would arise, more especially 
among those of us who prefer the first of the three theories 
suggested, and whom it would almost send in quite another 
direction; seeing it is this same word which is used, for 
example, in the following, besides many other passages,— 

Luke xiv. 14. * Thou shalt be recompensed at the re¬ 
surrection [dya(nd<r§*] of the just’ 

John V. 28—^9. * The hour is coming, in the which all 
that are in their graves shall hear his voice, and shall 
come forth; they that have done good, unto the resur¬ 
rection [dydo-iaaty] of life; and they that have done 
evil unto the resurrection [dydcrToa^y] of damnation. 

John xi. 24. ^Martha saith unto him, I know that he 
shall rise in the resurrection [dydoraufi*] at the last 
day.’ 

l.^Cor. XV. 42. ^So also is the resurrection [dyd(7Taor*j] 
of the dead. It is sown,’ &e. 

There are many similar passages, but these will sufilce. 
And the reader vnUl perceive that in these the word di'du- 
taatg is used in connection with the last day and the final 
reward to the good and evil So that the holders of the first 
theory could not safely consent to the proposed rendering 
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which, made by Dw^ht, k fatal to hk own sdieoMr cl tte. 
resnrreetion, as given in the veiy sermon which he com*, 
mences with the ciitickm 1 have quoted.. 

But this change which he advocates, would not in the 
least degree interfere with, much less set aside, the only 
point for the sake of which 1 trouble the reader with this 
chapter on the resurrection. For my object k to show 
that the death threatened to Adam was extinction of being. 
Which 1 parity do (besides other reasons) by lowing that 
the scriptures make so much of the resurrection effected by 
Chnst, that everything depends upcm k—^no resurrection, 
no future exktenee. Now if it could be shown, according 
to Dwight, that in thk paragraph the apostle k speaking 
of a future existence sknpty, my argument stands precisely 
as it did before. It k quite untouched by the change. 
Nay, we reach the positkHi 1 have taken all the sooner, 
and I have not to come mto collision with nearly so many 
of my brethren. For all concede that we are indebted to 
Chikt for * die resurrection and if the term be 

used genericaliy for * future existence/ as Dw%ht says, 
then—since Pa^ declares thk to be the result of Christ’s 
medktion—^my object k gained the sooner, by a simple 
reference to v. 21, which sustains the whole weight of my 
assertion; ^ For since by man came death, by man came 
also^the future existence of mau.’ Then (without my 
havmg to show that for future exktenee we are dependent 
on a resurrection) we have a distinct apostolic assertion, 
which there is no gainsaying, that for a future existence at 
all, we are indebted to * Cl^t our life/ the second Adam, 
who k ^the Life-giving Sphit.’ Thus scriptural is the 
position to which I humldy seek to draw the attention of 
my brethren beloved in the LcH’d. 

And further than this. As by adopting the proposed 
rendering, we gain a most clear and decisive idea of one 
part of the antithesk employed in v. 21, namely, future 
existence,—^we of course have the key to the meaning of 
the other member of the sentence, 'death,’ which must 
therefore mean cessation of being, thus;—^"As by man 
came that death whkh k the cessation of conscious exist¬ 
ence, by man came also the renewal of conscious existence.’* 
So that, either way, 1 submit that the position taken up in 
thk work, in reference to the original tL*eatening of deatfai 
is aigumentativety fakj taiaUe, and seriptnral^ 
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Apd the: I^ai^ id^, which, runs throiigh the apostle’s 
argomeat^,namely,.that future conscious existence is con¬ 
nected with, and dependent upon, the resurrection, if not 
identical therewith, as Dwight’s rendering would in reality 
inake it,,seems involved in our Lord’s ovm discourse with> 
the Sadducees, which deserves our careful examination. 
See Mark xiL 18^27. Luke xx. 27-<-38, and 

Matthew, chap» xxiL 

23 The same day came to wife shall she be of the sev- 

him the Sadducees, which en ? for they all had her. 
say that there is no resurree- 29 Jesus answered and 
rion, [dtfa«Ta<r<v] and asked said unto them, Ye do err, 
him,, not knowing the scriptures, 

24 Saying, Master, Moses nor the power of Grod. 

said. If a man die, having 30 For in the resurrection 
no children, his brother {AvaaT&trttl they neither mar- 
shell marry his wife, and ry, nor are given in mar- 
raise up seed unto his bro- riage, but are as the angels 
ther. of Gr^ in heaven. 

. 25 Now there were with 31 But os touching the re¬ 
us seven brethren ; and the surrection [dvaoratrewf] of the 
first when , he had married a dead, have ye not read that 
wife, deceased, and having which was spoken unto you 
no issue, left his wife unto by God, saying, 
his brother: 32 I am the God of Abra- 

26 Likewise the second ham, and the God of Isaac, 

also, and the third, unto the and the God of Jacob ? God 
seventh. is not the God of the dead 

27 And last of all the wo- but of the living. 

man died also. 33 And when the multi- 

28 Therefore in the resur- tude heard this, they were 
rection, [dirao-rdirci] whose astonished at his doctrine. 

Let it be remembered, that the one point in dispute was 
that tpucJung > the. resurrection of the dead. This was there¬ 
fore the point, to which Christ addressed himself; as is 
also shown by verse 23, which introduces the narrative; 
and by verse 31, where our Lord formally mentions it as 
thxit . of which he was about to treat— * That the dead are 
raised, even Moses showed you at the bush.’ How then 
does Christ prove from the Pentateuch, which the Saddu- 
eees acknowledged, that the doctrine of the resurrection was 
really (though perhaps seminally) contained therein ? which 
was precisely what they denied. Simply by one indisputa- 
bia circumstance, namely, that after die decease of the 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, God still caked 
r^pftlf their God, saying, *1 am the God of Abraham/, 
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di^G. To this Christ adds the comment^ which wodd be 
unquestioned, that ^God is not the God of the dead/— 
the non-existent—the utterly perished, (in which sense the 
Sadducees, only partially wrong, used the word ^ death ^ 
but of the living. And his argumentative deduction—^not 
indeed formally stated at the close, because it had been at 
the beginning—^was, that therefore there wets a resurrection ! 

Observe, question just then opened was not concern¬ 
ing t?ie separate and conscious existence of the soul after 
death. And therefore it was not to prove this, that he 
showed that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had not utterly 
ceased to be. His argument, to be satisfactory against that 
particular class of objectors before him, and demonstrative 
of the point he had undertaken to prove, shows the living 
^ain which he predicted, to be dependent on a resurrection. 
To deduce from the title God had assumed that, therefore, 
since he is not the God of the dead but of the living, the 


patriarchs were still existent, in a separate state, would not 
nave met the case at all, unless the living after death he itsdf 
the resurrection. His argument, striedy logical when cor¬ 
rectly stated, is this:—As God is not the God of the dead, 
of those who have finally and for ever ceased to be, there 
must be a resurrection of those of whom he calls himself 
the God. 

I question whether we should consider ourselves quite 
free to reason (for it is reasoning,—and not authoritative 
assertion) precisely as our Lord did on this occasion. A 
modem teacher would find no argument at all for a resur¬ 
rection, as we commonly understand it, in the phrase quoted 
by Christ; but would easily find one, because of prevalent 
opinion, for the continuoulsy conscious existence of the 
patriarchs, independently of the bodies they had laid down. 
We should have said,— 


God is not the God of &e dead [the utterly perilled] 
but of the living. 

But he is the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
Therefore *these still live, and as the resurrection has not 
taken place, they live in a separate state. 

With us it would be a striking and satisfactory proof of 
a continuance of conscious existence after dea^—^but no 
proof whatever of a resurrection^; and yet it is to prove tiiis 
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last exchisively^t our Lord, who could not have reasoned 
inaccurately or sophistically, adduces it; and his acute and 
learned disputants, to their deep mortification, were forced 
to acquiesce, and stood confounded by his wii^om. Quite 
contrary to the inference we should have drawn, our Lord’s 
reasoning, which is perfectly syllogistic, if we bear in mind 
the thesis he undertook, makes the life, which he therefore 
predicates of the patriarchs, to be one with and dependant 
upon the resurrection, in seeming accordance wi^ either 
the second or third theory of resurrection; thus,— 

God is not the God of the dead [utterly and eternally 
perished, which was the sense in which tlie Sadducees 
used it, with whom he was disputing] but of the living. 

But he calls himself the God of the Patriarchs, 

Therefore these still live—or will live again [which is the 
same thing with him to whom the future is the present, 
and who calls the things that are not, but shall be, as 
though they already were.] 

But then, as already intimated, rince it was a resurrection 
our Lord undertook to establish, which he establishes only 
by proving a life after death, the life which carries with it 
a proof of resurrection, must either be itself identical there¬ 
with, or else dependant thereupon. 

It might indeed be said in reply to this, that our Lord 
argued with the Sadducees on their own principles, as though 
in reality he had addressed them thus;—You afiSrm man 
to be entirely dependant on bodily organisation for conscious 
existence, so that when the corporeal frame is dissolved by 
death he ceases to be. But since you admit the authority 
of the Peniateuch, you ought to have perceived that even 
Moses in whom you believe tacitly confutes your gloomy 
tenet—^that man never lives again. For he says that God 
called himself the God of the patriarchs long after they 
had died. Now you do not suppose God would call him¬ 
self the God or Father and Friend of any whom, notwith¬ 
standing their pious confidence, he had sufiTered to pass for 
ever into notl^gness. This would make the titie * their 
God’ perfectly unmeaning, and indeed unworthy. The 
Mighty God does not so deal vrith those whom he vouch¬ 
safes to favor, as to let them drop out of being for ever, as 
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your Saddiicees suppose. So that evidenlly his servahts arcf 
not clean perished, but will live again. And since this is 
plain, the next step is equally so. For since you deny man 
to be possessed of an immortal spirit that can consciously 
subsist without a corporeal organism, it must follow, from 
what has already been said, tbat—^if you are right on this 
point—^there is a resurrection of the body, so that they shall 
live again, and God’s title be vindicated when he calls him , 
self still ‘their God.’ ” 

1 have endeavored to put this objection as forcibly as 1; 
can, as it behoved me to do since it was present to my own 
mind, and notwithstanding the probability that some of my 
readers, unprepared for the otherwise inevitable conclusion, 
will be pleased at my providing an answer to my own ar* 
gument, which I. allow to be possessed of considerable force, 
nor would it surprise me if many of my readers deemed it 
perfectly satisfactory. It does not however appear to me 
to meet the case. For First,— 

The ah* of the narrative altogether does not at all favor 
the notion that our Loixl was occupying the ground of an 
adroit polemic, who would be content to silence an acute 
opponent by adopting a strain of argument which, while it 
would shut the mouth of the objector for the time, is never** 
theless not correct in itself, not true in the abstract To 
conquer in a controversy is a small thing. Too many in¬ 
deed most unworthily contend for victory rather than truth. 
But as this is invariably the mark of an essentially little 
-mind—no matter in whom found—and a most unworthy, 
and injurious, and even fatal habit, so we are quite sure 
that ‘ the Fait^ul and True Witness ’ was infinitely above 
taking pleasure in the mere discomfiture and confusion of 
opponents; who, had they returned to the discussion, taking 
other ground, might in their turn have shown his apparent 
proof to be no proof at all of the thing he undertook argu¬ 
mentatively to establish; and might have suggested to the 
three recording evangelists, that they need not occupy any 
portion of their brief narrative with the record of this inci¬ 
dent, inasmuch as their Master’s argument was no indepen¬ 
dent proof of a resurrection—but a proof thereof onjy pq 
he Sadducean principle—^no organisation, po life. For if 
his ground should be abandoned, the apparent proof pjF 
a resurrection vanishes into thin air again; sp that, tt^|r 
^bbi has not really and substantially proved a^ 
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hot only Menced a party that came to him mdi an objeof 
tioDy and thua gained a momentary advantage over an oppo« 
nenttriumph indeed for the abler disputant personally, 
but no gain to the cause of trath. 

To illustrate this let us suppose some Sadducee^ after a 
momentary surprise at the ease and adroitness wi& which 
the Galilean had completely silenced his party, resuming 
thus;—^'*Rabbi> we do honor to the wondeiriol wisdom 
which dwells within thee; and never had we dreamed that 
any proof of so incredible a doctrine as that of the resur¬ 
rection (which the common ignorant people hold indeed, 
and our opponents the Pharisees, who are cunning enough 
to adopt the mo^t popular belief,) would ever have been 
establi^ed from the writings of our great lawgiver. And 
my brethren here have drunk the wine of astonishment, 
and are filled therewith; while our enemies who make long 
their phylacteries, shoot out the lip at us, saying. Aha! 
But let ^eir triumph be short Though in truth one of 
our tenets appears to be disproved, yet verily tJieir doctrine 
is not therefore established. We have hitherto believed indeed 
that there is. np immaterial soul, capable of existing inde¬ 
pendently pf the body, and have therefore denied a separate 
state; while, finding no syllable about a future life, least 
of all about, a resurrectipn of the body» in the writings of 
our father Moses, we have denied the doctrine of the Pha¬ 
risees as a superstition. 

But admitting the authority of Moses, and the validity 
of the principle—^that God would scarcely call himself the 
God of the eternally non-existent^ we now must assuredly 
concede that there is therefore some sort of life for the 
children pf God after deatL But this is all that thou hast 
established. While indeed thou hast adopted the very basis 
pf. pur system, naniely,—^No organisation, no life. 

For either the sentence thou hast’quoted from Moses 
contains really a proof of the resurrection, or it does not 
If it does not, we are not confuted touching the resurrection, 
and nothing has been done; for it was a resurrection thou 
undertookest to make good. If it does, it does this only 
by first of all admitting and affirming our own philosophy 
to be correct, namely, that man does not exist after death 
a pure spirit, and that for conscious life there must be 
piganisation, which the Pharisees deny. Or, if thou refusest 
ms axiom of ours, then, thpu ha^t est^bhsIM Afosaf 
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a life after death indeed, but verily no resuTTection of flie 
body. So tibat while toe must henceforth admit on the 
authority of Moses, whose sense thou hast so ably elicited, 
a life a^r death, (which indeed we can allow much more 
easily than the notion of a resurrection of dead bodies,— 
a re-assembling of multitudinous scattered particles which 
from the creation have existed in all sorts of combinations, 
and have helped to form the bodies of numerous other in¬ 
dividuals,)—we are confirmed by the failure of thy argu¬ 
ment in our disbelief of a resurrection, which if any scribe 
could have established thou couldest, as indeed thou didst 
undertake to establish it’^ 

But not to prolong this imagined reply on the part of 
some Sadducee present, and which appears to me to contain 
a sufficient answer to the chief and only forcible objection 
that I think can be advanced against the principle I have 
elicited from our Lord’s discourse, I do submit ffiat the air 
of the narrative altogether seems to carry the conviction 
that the three evangelists, who have each of them narrated 
it at unusual length, deemed it a most striking argument, 
and recorded it, not merely as a wonderfld instance of what 
may be called cleverness in silencing an opponent, but a 
most wonderful illustration of the astonishing vrisdom vrith 
which our Lord spake, and a divinely irrefragable proof, 
derived from the Pentateuch itself, of that grand doctrine 
which he undertook to establish; and which we therefore 
cannot consent to look upon as a striking illustration of the 
argumentum ad hominem^ and nothing more, which is all 
the supposed objection makes it to be. By how much the 
aigument is sound and good, and of independent value, by 
so much must it of course be held to establish the veiy 
point our Lord undertook to prove. And then its entire 
force, like that of the apostle’s argument to the Corinthians, 
is, as already stated, to this effect,—No resurrection, no 
future life. 


But perhaps it may be urged again, that the word 
Tautf is used generically for future existence, and not so 
much for that resurrection, to express which it is usually 
appropriated. And indeed Dwight argues tha^ it does 
generally mean, and especially in this passage, simply the 
existence of the soul aftor death. 
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Two answers suggest themselves. The first is—^That 
the Saddueees, who came to Christ thinking completely to 
silence him, would, as a matter of course, being practised 
and subtle disputants, select the more difficult and less 
credible of two obnoxious tenets, held by an opponent, in 
order the more easily to perplex him. Now the existence 
of the soul after death, is one thing; the resurrection of a 
body—all whose particles have been dissipated. and have 
entered into countless other combinations,—and the re-occu¬ 
pancy thereof by the conscious spirit, some thousands of years 
or ages hence, is a second and very different thing. To the 
eye of reason this latter tenet would appear very much less 
credible than the former. Now the Sadducees, I say, would 
as a matter of course choose the more difficult of the two, 
in order the more surely to succeed. And accordingly we 
find that it was the resurrection they fastened on. For their 
question shows this, * In the resurrection, whose wife shaU 
she be?* Which inquiry proves that it was not about a 
separate existence of the naked spirit, that they were come 
to dispute, but about the resurrection, generally believed 
in and properly so called, an embodied state,—and still fu¬ 
ture, (as the phrase shows —^shall she be?*) to which such 
a question might net be wholly irrelavent 

My second reply as intimated on a previous page, is— 
That if dvdcriacrig refer to the existence after death simply, 
then, since this word, either as a noun or a verb, is com¬ 
monly used to express the resurrection from the grave, the 
rising again at tTw last day, the end of the world, dec., 
and since we also believe in a conscious existence immedi¬ 
ately after death, it will have to be maintained, in order to 
be consistent, that the phrases Mast day,' *end of the 
world,'—^are used relatively to the individual, or in accor¬ 
dance with popular phraseology current at the time; seeing 
that this dvdoTaotg takes place at once on dying, this very 
dvdaraoig which is elsewhere represented as taking place at 
the last day, &c. Nor will I affirm that this view is there¬ 
fore necessarily incorrect That which contradicts our pre¬ 
vious notion is not for that reason false. But 1 bring for¬ 
ward the consequences to show that this endeavor to escape 
from the view I have taken, only renders me a service, by 
shortening my process. For to repeat what was said on the 
zvth to ffie Corinthians,—-if ftie future existence of man 
be itself the resurrection, then, since every christiau con- 
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c^d<y^tiie re8ll]Te(^tion to be effected by Christ, it foUoBoi 
tb^ but for the Saviour there would have been no conscious 
e^^nce for the sinner after death. * By meo came also 
the resurrection [dydaTaa^] of the dead.’ 

- § It . has been already submitted that scripture recognises 

ouly two bodies for man—£he present animal-body> oiofia 
and the spiritual-body, a5>fAa and at 

the same time knows nothing of any conscious existence 
in. a perfectly disembodied state. Which of course makes 
the resurrection [leaviug it as yet an open question, what is 
meant by it precisely, and when it takes place] to be all- 
important It at the same time undoubtedly teaches the. 
immediate enjoyment by the saint of the presence of his 
Saviour, and the blessedness of heaven. In confirmation 
of whieji remarks, the reader is requested to study atten¬ 
tively in its connection— 

2. Corinthians, chap, iv. 

17 For our light affliction, the things which are seen, 

which is but for a moment, but at the things which are 
worketh for us a far more not seen; for the things 
exceeding and eternal weight which are seen are tempor- 
of glory. al, but th^ jhings which. are 

18 While we. look not at not seen are eternal. 

Chapter v. 

1 For we know that if our might be swallowed up of 
earthly house of this taber- life. 

nscle were dissolved, we have 5 Now he that hath wrought 

a. building of God, a house us for the self-same thing is 
not made with hands, eter- God, who also hath given 
nal in the heavens. unto us the earnest of the 

2 For in this we groan. Spirit ^ 

earnestly desiring to be cloth- 6 Therefore we are al- 
. ed upon with our house which ways confident, knowing that 
is from heaven. w’hilst we are at home in the 

3 If so be that being body, we are absent from the 
clothed we shall not be found Lord. 

nalfled. 7 (For we walk by faith, 

4 For we that are in this not by sight:) 

tabernacle do groan, being 8 We are confident, I say, 
burdened: not for that we and willing rather to-be ab- 
would be unclothed, but sent from the body, and pre¬ 
clothed, upou, that mprtaUty sent with the Lord. 

^ Ajb thiU clpse of cl^ iv. tho apostle testifies how lightly 
lu#'. sat upon,, hi^ An4.ajQ%tia^8.i 
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yrj^ tiiej of ao ordinaiy land ,—^‘troubled on ovefy side— 
pei;ploxed—^persecuted-^ways bearing about in the body 
die dying of the Lord Jesus—always delivered unto death 
for Jesus’ sake or, as he speaks in a subsequent chapter^ 
when he is compelled to compare himself with others —* in 
labors more abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons 
more frequent, in deaths oft Of the Xews five times re¬ 
ceived I forty stripes, save one: thrice was I beaten with 
rods, once was I ston^, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night 
and a day I have been in the deep; in joumeyings often, in 
perils of water, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own 
countrymen, in penis by the h^then, in perils in the city, 
in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in per^ 
among fdse brethren: in weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in 
cold and nakedness.’ Yet with sublimest heroism he points 
to calamities and sufierings which would drink up the spirits 
of most of us, a 4 d. says ‘ llhese light afflictions! these light 
afflictions! ’ Do we ask die ^qret of this victorious com¬ 
posure ? He tells us that he was habitually regarding the 
unseen realities of the next state, * Knowing th^ he which 
raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise up us also by Jesus, 
and sh^ present u^with you.’ 

Here we perceive distincdy that it was his confidence in, 
lb resurrectipn that lightened his spirit of its load, and cheered, 
him on his lonely and stormy way. We ought to compel 
ourselves to notice this, agreeing esmctly as it does with his 
wont on other occasions. For it was his habit to console 
himself with the thought of being raised from the dead, 
which was the ^recompense of the reward’ unto which ‘he 
had respect;’ as the first chapter of this episde also shows, 
for hn^ing said ‘ We would not, brethren, have you ignorant 
of our trouble which caipe db us in Asia, that we were 
pressed out of measure above strength, insomuch, that we 
despaired even of life,’ ho goes on to say, ‘ But we had the 
sentence of death in, oursekes, that we ^ould not trust in 
ourselves, but in God who raiseth the deadJ 2. Cor. i. 8-9. 

Qut let us return to our. proper passage. The aposde 
having said that notwithstanfflng all his troubles he perse¬ 
vered in his arduous course, animated with the confident 
hope that God who raised up Jesus tcould also rc^ him up, 
V. 14, regarded without diaplacency the perishing of his out- 
we^ map, V. 16, seeing tba,t his afflictions would work QPt 
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for him a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory, 
V. 17. For he was accustomed not to look at the visible, 
which is the fugitive, but at the unseen and eternal, v. 18. 

Let it be observed that all this grows directly and con¬ 
tinuously out of V. 14, (v. 15 being parenthetical, and arising 
out of ^ last clause of the preceding verse). The being 
raised up by Jesus is the thought which, as the grand source 
of his joy, and secret of his career, he is dwelling on, which 
reconciles him to the perishing of the outward man, and 
makes his afflictions light as the gossamer. Our division of 
chapters here is peculiarly unfortunate; v. 1—8 being but 
a continuation of the interesting subject, the word. For, 
marking the close logical connection,—‘ For we know that 
if our earthly house of this tabernacle be dissolved,’ called 
before our outward man perishing, ‘ we have a budding of 
God, a house not made with hands,’ that is, another body, 
—* eternal in the heavens.’ Which does not mean that the 
body he would have was at that time in heaven waiting for 
him to enter into it, but it was a heavenly body, a body 
invested wherewith, he should dwell for ever in the heavens. 
But it may be allowed me to paraphrase the entire 
passage, without pausing to give the reasons for the 
rendering I shall adopt, which 1 trust* will be obvious to 
the general reader. Continuing the thought which he 
had announced towards the close of chapter iv. he thus 
proceeds,— 

" For we know full well, that if our body, which alone 
persecutors can hurt, or hunger and fatigue affect, were to 
be overcome of deaffl, which sooner or later must be, we 
are quite assured that we shall be found more gloriously 
arrayed. This indeed is a vile body in which we often 
groan, feeling acutely the ills of life, but Christ is able to 
endow us with a body fashioned like unto his own glorious 
body. And such awaits us. I have called the present body 
a house, and as such what is it but an earthly house—a 
house of dust—in the formation of which human beings 
were (instrumentaUy) employed; but the body I shall have, 
or to keep to the figure, the house which awaits me, is in 
lio-wise of human origin [not made with hands] it is celes¬ 
tial [in the heavens] and unlike this changing decaying 
structure, is eternal. 

Oh! how I long to find myself in this celestial body, 
[earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with my house whi& 
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is from heaven.] I b&j, I could long for evening to nn 
dress, to lay down this gross corporeal investitare, and find 
myself in &at body of heavenly texture which awaits me. 
For I have no fear of being found utterly disembodied; and 
though, if such a thing might be, 1 could prefer to pasa 
without dying into my ultimate condition as Enoch and 
Elijah did, yet am I more than ready to welcome the sharp¬ 
est pangs of death, in order to find myself relieved of all 
the ills attendant on humanity in its present condition, and 
invested with that spiritual body in which I shall, oh glo¬ 
rious hour! find myself present with the Lord. For in this 
body 1 am absent from my Saviour, in that 1 shall be for 
ever with the Lord.” 

To me it appears that this purposely free para|dirase 
gives the exact idea of the passage. In which Paul con¬ 
trasts the present body with the next; longs to lay down 
the one and assume the other, which he calls eternal^ and on 
the assumption of which he would find himself present with 
the Lord; and recognises nothing as intervening between 
quitting the one body and finding himself in the other and 
eternal one, the investiture with which was essential to hia 
being present with the Lord. The eighth verse is the 
logical conclusion of the whole. 

Now remembering that scripture recognises no perfectly 
disembodied state, and only two bodies, and that the next is 
the resurrection body, we are again conducted to the same 
conclusion to which Matt xxiii. and 1. Cor. xv. brought 
us, and are again reminded of the grand importance of the 
resurrection, which is a more capi^ doctrine in scripture 
than in our modem systems of theology. And we may 
just refer to another text which seems to look in the same 
direction.— 

1. Cor. i. 30. But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is 
made unto us wisdom,' and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption. 

Here there is a beautiful order maintained in the ideas 
suggested, and a very admirable gradation till the highest 
good is reached. Paul speaking as a Jew, and using abstract 
terms instead of expressing himself as would be natural 
with us, here teaches that Christ first of all enlightens the 
mind, makes us wise: which we all know to be the first 
thing in order. Then, when the enlightened sinner, per- 
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Gonring his oonditioa and hk need of another right^onanesi 
ihAJi his own^ asks how can man be just with God^ Christ is 
xeyealed to him as the ' Lord our rightousness; ^ or in other 
words, through Christ he is justified, or, made righteous in 
the legal sense. Then his next great want is to be made 
Holy; and Christ begins and carries on the work of render¬ 
ing him morally meet for an inheritance on high, by hia 
word and exam|de and spirit; so that he becomes holy by 
Christ But though enli^tened, pardoned, and made holy, 
he must die, and £en what advantageth it him, what wil) 
he be the ^tter for all that he has experienced? Christ 
is stili fiirther revealed to him as his Redemption, that is, 
^ere) as he who will redeem him from death and the grave, 
[according to the use of the word, Rom. viii. 23 and Hos. 
adiL 14, which last passage Paul quotes to this effect 1. Cor. 
XV. 44 --5.] So then Christ crowns bis enlightening, jus¬ 
tifying, and sanc^ying work, by gloriously raising such 
from the dead,—^the day of which is called the * day of 
redemption,’ unto which the believer is sealed, Eph. iv. 30. 

'All that this passage is quoted for, is additionally to show 
the greater stress the appstle laid on the resurrection than 
we are accustomed to do, who (unlike Paul, who represents 
himself and fellow Christians—Rom. viiL 23, as groaning 
within themselves^ waiting for the resurrection—^ £e adop¬ 
tion, to wit the i^emption of our body,) long to be un¬ 
clothed, to lay down me body, and find ourselves in the 
world of spirits, which we represent as possessing all the 
advantages which ins{Hred men expected only in me resur¬ 
rection state. But we so conceive of the * intermediate state ’ 
as to make the resurrection state comparatively unimpor¬ 
tant. Perhaps it might be found not quite impossible to 
harmonise perfectiy the confident expectation of more than 
all the blessings we promise ourselves at death, witii the 
general tenor of the apostolic soriptures; but this is no part 
of our proposed design. And tiie present chapter may best 
conclude with a summary which will connect it’ witii the 
subject we have undertaken, and which, laying down only 
general principles, will commit us to no particular theory. 

L There is a resurrection of the dead, generally. This 
however, which is no deduction of reason, is a doctrine 
peculiar to revdation, and constitutes one of its. grandest 
<haclosnzes. 
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S. The final jodgmefit Of eaeh indiVidttal, with its a'wiird 
to heaven or hell, is consequent upon insurrection. 

iii. The resurrection state was that which apoSfies longed 
for, eatuestly desiring to find fiiemselves in their house finm 
heaven, or heavenly house, that is, their second, their spirit 
body. 

iv. Future conscious eMstCfiee is Connected With, and de¬ 
pendent upon, if not identical wilh, resurrection. So that— 
No resurrection, no future life. 

V. The resurrection groWs out of the mediatorShip 6f 
"Christ, so that—^No Mediator, no reStfireCtion, and there¬ 
fore, ho future state.’ ^ 1 am ^e resuirreotioin and the life.’ 

From which it foHows, that had not the mediatorial 
tem supervened on the fall of man, and had the sentence 
been consequently executed on Adam and remained in force, 
he would have utterly ceased to exist at death. But while, 
to repeat a renTark already made, he was only made a living 
sonl or creature, liable to dissciution, the second Adam is 
a Kfe-giving Spirit, who will by his mighty power bring all 
the dead to life again, to be judged every man according to 
his work. When all that are found to have embraced the 
salvation of the Son of God, shall, according td his pro¬ 
mise, have everlasting life; they shall not die any more; 
shall never perish; shall have a right to the tree of life, 
and crowned with immortality shall dwell in his blissfiil 
presence, * where there is fulness of joy, and pleasures for 
evermore.’ What follows however upon the resurrection 
we had better inquire in a distinct chapter. It suffices 
here to connect the present with the prece^ng, and to have 
shown how the scri^ure doctrine of the resurrectioh sup¬ 
ports the views already suggested. 

And thus we recognise how unutt^bly important is the 
evangelical doctrine of the resurrection, and with what rea¬ 
son apostles laid so U&uch stress upon it as they did. For, 
first among their own countrymen, most of whom already 
neckoned confidently on a resurrection, accountiUg highly 
thereof as a prerogative peculiar to their favored nation,— 
these perfectly taught teachers of a pure Christianity, 
'preached through Jesus the resurredthn from the dead* 
And when they entered among the Gentiles it tvas evidently 
one of the- very few Simple but grand tniths v^eh they 
laid down as a basis; and so Pad, iu the very metropolis 
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of Grecian literatare and refinement, ^ preached unto them 
Jesus and the resurrection.^ While, as we have seen, they 
were accustomed to soothe their own agitated minds, and 
to animate their spirits, with the thought of being raised up 
by Jesus. 

But while this is not die proper point at which fully to 
reply to an obvious objection, we may be allowed just to 
glance at the difiically, and suggest a solution. It will occur 
Sien to some, that, if for future existence we are dependent 
on a resurrection, and for a resurrection we are dependent 
on a Mediator, ^s doctrine, while it shines with a divine 
brightness on tiie saved, bears with intense awfulness on all 
those who * rise to shame and everlasting contempt,^ and to 
-endure the horrors of the Second Death! The intervention 
of Christy it will be said, while an unutterable blessing, to 
the righteous, is absolutely a heavy curse on the impenitent; 
for, h^ there been no such Mediator, at death they would 
have ceased to be, whereas now they are raised up to be 
judged, and ^ punii^ed with everlasting destruction.^ Good 
had it been for them if there never had been a Saviour at all. 
This is true. We admit it to be a most just and weighty 
remark. 

But it does not bear against us as an objection any more 
than it bears against the popular view. For on the common 
notion, will it not be unutterably worse, and to all eternity, 
for those who reject Christ, than if they had never heara 
his name, or there had been no Redeemer ? Is not precisely 
this * the condemnation, that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light ? ^ And is it not 
perfectly in keeping with all God’s other principles of gov¬ 
ernment, that our responsibilities are proportioned to our 
advantages, and that our greatest curses grow out of our 
greatest blessings neglect^ It is true that the mediation 
of Christ,—as die Shekinah between the Israelites and the 
Egyptians was all light and glorious to the one people, and 
gloom and darkness and terror to the other,—^is an inWte 
blessing only to the righteous, and that it does render the 
lot of diose who obey npt the gospel greatly more terrible 
than it would have been, had Christ never ^ed for our of¬ 
fences, and rose again for our justification, and besought us 
to come unto him and be saved. This b the very doctrine 
of scripture, and it is level to our own sense of right 



CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


New Testament Doctrine of Immortality—^Two distinct classes 
of texts—^Living for ever promised on one hand, Everluting De¬ 
struction threatened on the other—Meaning—Christ the Great 
Teacher, 2. Tim. i. 10.—^Eternal Life and Second Death—how to 
be understood—literally .or metaphorically—^Prefatory Considera¬ 
tions—five—Literal sense preferred—only possible sense in many' 
passages—in some where Life is a matter of promise—Objections 
considered—^Result—Inference. 

Let tihe reader pardon a momentary recapitulation in 
order to connect the present with the preceding chapters. 

As, on the one hand, reason cannot prove the immortality 
of man, so neither, on the other, do we find the doctrine 
recorded on the firet page of revelation, as a troth which 
Adam knew on the first day of his creation. Contrariwise, 
the evidence leads os to believe that onr first parents must 
have understood the threatening of death as denoting a 
return to that state of blank nothingness from which the 
Almighty fiat had so recently called them, and from which 
we are saved only by the m^iatorial scheme, of which the 
resurrection is a part 

But having ourselves reminded die reader of a distinction 
between a future state and immortality, and perceiving, as 
every one must at a glance, that even a universal resur¬ 
rection does not necessarily imply a universal immortality, 
since it is quite conceivable, to say the least, that one who 
shall live again may die again;—^the very next question 
which arises is,—^Will the incorrigible sinner, who for suf¬ 
ficient reasons may live again after death, live for ever ? or 
What is his final destiny ? 

And here we are reminded that, according to an apostle, 
Christ is especially the grand teacher of immortality; so 
Aat instead of lin^ring in the groves of Eden, or passing 
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our tune in die tents of nomadic patriarchs, or interrogating 
the God-favored leader of the Israelites, we tom at once 
to the pages of the new testament, as on such a theme onr 
most explicit and every way most satisfactoiy oracle. 

§ What then does the new testament reveal concerning 
immortality ? We have not found it the inherent, absolute, 
and inalienable prerogative of man as man, prior to our 
entering the school of Ghrist; what shall we find here! 
Much about ^Life,^-^Eternal Life,* ^Immortality,*—^But 
what t We will bring the various passages together, widi 
those also which speak of Ihose unhappy and inexcusable 
sinners who do not come to Christ for the blessings of sal¬ 
vation, and then see to what conclusion they conduct usl 


*The righteous shall go into 
life eternal,* * He shsdl receive 
in the world to come, eternal 
life* ‘He that believeth in 
him shall have eternal life,* 
‘Whoso believeth should have 
everlasting life* * He that hear- 
eth my words hath everlasting 
life* ‘That every one who 
seeth the Son may have eocr- 
iasting life,* ‘ He that believeth 
on me hath everlasting Ife* 
* Whoso drinketh my blo^ hath 
eternal life* ‘I give.unto my 
sheep eternal Ufe^ and they shall 
never perish/ < He should give 
eternal life to as many as thou 
hast given him.’ ‘To them 
who seek for glory, honor, and 
immortality, eternal life* ‘Be¬ 
ing free from sin, ye have the 
end, everlasting Ife,* * The gift 
of God is eternal life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’ ‘He 
that soweth to the spirit, shall 
of the spirit reap life everlasting* 
‘Them that should hereafter 
^lieve on him to life everlast¬ 
ing,* ‘ In hope of eternal life, 
which God promised.’ ‘ And 
this is the promise that he hath 
promised os, even eternal life,* 

‘ The record that God hath given 
to us, eternal life* ‘Looking 
£hf the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
ChHfit unto Eternal ^flt,* 


‘He that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life.* ‘The 
preaching of the cross is fool¬ 
ishness to them thsa perish,* 
‘ Vessels of wrath fitted to de- 
truetion* ‘Many walk whose 
end is destruction.* ‘ Who shall 
be punished with everlasting de¬ 
struction from the presence of 
the Lord.’ ‘ Lusts which drown 
men in destruction and perdi¬ 
tion* ‘ Them which draw back 
unto perdition.* But these as 
natur^ brute beasts made to be 
taken and desfroyed shall utterly 
perish in their own corf uption.’ 
‘ The day of judgment, and per¬ 
dition of ungodly n\en.* ‘He 
will bum up the chaff with un¬ 
quenchable fire.’ ‘For behold 
the day cometh that shall burn as 
an oven; and all the proud, yea, 
and all that do wickedly, shall 
be stubble. And the day that 
cometh shall bum them tip, saith 
the Lord of hosts, that it shaU 
leave them neither root nor 
branch.’ ‘As the vessels of a 
potter shall they be broken to 
shivers* 

‘ If ye live after the flesh, ye 
shall die* ‘ Whosoever was not 
found written in the book of 
life, was cost into Ihke 6f 

fiye,* ‘Thibistoe tMMdMA’ 
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We oVserve one thing very prominent on Ihe face of all 
these declarations, namdj, that he alone hath everlastuig 
hfe who seeks salvation from Christ It is the prerogative 
of the true believer to say with the apostle, * this corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on im- 
mortalUyJ It is they only ‘who, by patient continuance in 
well doing, seek for glory, honor and immortality,^ that will 
have‘eter^ life ;’ it is their exclusive privilege to have 
their names enrolled in the ‘book of life,’ and to ‘ eat of the 
tree of life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God,’ 
and to drink of the ‘pure river of water of life, clear as 
crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb/ While the ‘ second death,’ ‘ perdition,’ ‘ everlasting 
destruction,’—^whatever may be meant by these terms, which 
we will presently examine,—await Ihose who ‘ will not come 
unto Christ, that they might have life.’ 

Of course we are not unaware of the common practice 
of explidning ‘ life ’ to mean happiness, and ‘ immortality ’ 
to mean an eternity of bliss; while ^destruction,’ ‘perdi¬ 
tion,’ ‘ death,’ are explained to mean an eternity of misera¬ 
ble existence. Nor will I deny that ‘ life ’ may be some¬ 
times used in the sense alleged. But then that it is invari¬ 
ably used so, no one will i&rm on the other part; while 
every one will admit that it is frequently to be understood 
in its primaiy and common signification. So that we must 
try to discover the precise force of the words as used in 
the numerous passages now adduced, which are presented 
above merely as generally illustrative of the manner in 
which the scriptures uniformly speak of the future portion 
of the two opposite classes of mankind,—^the pious and the 
ungodly. 

And without casting any unworthy imputation on any 
parties, I may be allowed to say that it does seem to me 
that unwarrantable liberty is taken when these words, touch¬ 
ing the future state, are invariably taken in their secondary 
sense; their primary being set aside, chiefly because ex¬ 
positors have previously determined that all men, without 
exception, are immortal; which assumption of course ne¬ 
cessitates their seeking for some other than the natural 
interpretation, when Immortality is promised on the one 
hand, and Destruction threatened on the other. For if man 
be absolutely immortal, an endowment already possessed 
oaanot be a matter of promise; and so also if he be immor* 
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tal, he cannot literally * perish/ or ^ be punished with ever* 
lasting destruction / and thus another sense has to be sought 
for such terms. For my own part, I am disposed to uig^e 
in its obvious sense the exhortation of our Lordi—‘ Fear 
not them which kill the body, but are not aUe to kill the 
soul: but rather fear him who is able to destroy both body 
and soul in heU.^ Matt x. 28 . 

But of course the reader demands to know die grounds 
on which I understand the terms alluded to in their literal 
sense. To diis subject therefore let us come, and may the 
illuminating Spirit, diat inspired the scriptures, be our guide 
to a correct interpretation of them. The course we propose 
to pursue is, first to make a few general observations, and 
afterwards examine separately some of the passages quoted. 

§ But before we proceed on this course, let us advert 
somewhat more distinctly than we have done to the apostle’s 
declaration that Christ is the ^at revealer of immortality. 
For it were utterly undesirable to leave this declaration un¬ 
noticed, and especially as by far 'ihe ablest of my opponents 
deems ihe text allud^ to a sufiicient proof of an eternal 
existence for all mankind. I refer of course to— 

2. Tim. i. 9—10. Who hath saved us, and called us with a holy 
calling, not according to our works, but according to his own 
purpose and grace which was given us in Christ Jesus before 
the world began, but is now made manifest by the appearing 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, and 
brought life and immortality to light through the gospel. 

Let the reader distinctly understand, however, and please 
to keep in mind, that I by no means fkdduce this text to 
prove diat Christ is the bestower of immortalify (though we 
shall perhaps find this to be the doctrine of some other parts 
of Holy Writ) but am quite satisfied with the ordinary in¬ 
terpretation. Nor will I object to those expositors who 
take ^life and immortality’ to be put by hendiadys for 
* immortal life.’ Let us then understand text to teach 
that Christ hath authoritatively revealed the grand fact of 
an existence beyond the grave, and that for ever; that he 
has thrown the full light of certainty on what before was 
but dimly guessed at, or doubted of, or absolutely ridiculed 
by heathen phflosophers, while it was- not properly under¬ 
stood by the Jews them^ves. For though it surprises me 
to find that any can believe the pious under the patriarchal 
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and mosaic dispensations to be altogether ignorant of a 
future life, when tiie apostle so distinctly affirms that * they 
sought a better country, that is a heavenly,^ and < had re¬ 
spect to the recompence of the reward;’ yet, on the other 
hand, it is not easy fairly to extract the doctrine from the 
early portions of scripture, while, beyond all doubt, the 
promises and threatenings made to the Israelites related 
to temporal blessings and calamities.* And so late as the 
very time of our Lord’s abode on earth, the best educated 
and most acute of the Jews themselves disbelieved a future 
life altogether. So that no one can fairly allege that the 
subject did not need to be authoritatively settled. Let the 
text be taken as an assertion that Christ has dispelled the 
darkness which hovered over the tomb, and has established 
once for all the doctrine of a never-ending existence. This 
was an unutterably glorious Fact for apostles to go forth 
to publish to mankind. But this general and indefinite 
assertion leaves abundant room for a few inquiries and 
ranaihs. And— 

L If the clearest revelation ever made of a future and 
immortal life—^a revelation which, as compared with aU 
preceding knowledge on the subject, is called a ^ bringing 
to light,’ imfdying previous dimness and even darkness,— 
was made by Christ; then is it not quite incompatible with 
the hearty belief of this to maintain, as many so fondly do, 
that the veiy first page of revelation plainly teaches the 
immortality of man I 

il May not the general assertion, that Christ has placed 
the doctrine of immortality in a clear light, still leave room 
fairly for the question. Does this relate to all mankind, or to 
some only? tLit is. Is it absolutely or contingently true? 
For Christ also placed in clear noon-day light tiie fact that 
God forgives sins; vdiile it is nevertheless true that he 
forgives only those that turn to him in true repentance. 
And in our text the apostle evidently intends the assertion 
as something exceedingly blissful; but immortal life is a 
glorious fact only for the saved. As the Eclectic Review 
says, mere existence is not necessarily a blessing. 

iiL And certainly in the very verse before the text the 
apostle speaks not of all mankind, but of some only. Let 
UB read it in its connection. *Who hath saved us, and 

* See these collected in an Appendix to Archbishop Whately’s 
Essay on the Future State. E$$ay9 an the Peeuiiarities, 
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called us wilih a holy falling, not according to our Workc, 
but according to his own purpose and grace^ which was 
given us in Christ Jesus before the world began, but is now 
made manifest by the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who hath abolished dea^, and hath brought life and immor¬ 
tality to light through the gospeL’ So £at if we read the 
two verses together, as we ought, our present text would 
really seem to have its most appropriate meaning in an 
assertion of the glorious abolition of death, and enjoyment 
of immortal life, for all that are * saved and ^sailed with a 
holy calling, according to the grace given them in Christ 
Jesus before the world began/ On the meaning of which 
expressions, I appeal with considerable confidence to my 
evangelical brethren. 

iv. It is quite the manner of inspired writers to assert in 
a general way, and without any restriction, blessings which 
the God and Father of all has exhibited for all, but which 
nevertheless will be really enjoyed only by some, because 
only some will avail themselves of the provision so amply 
made. 

V. The immortal life here spoken of is connected with the 
gospel ,—* brought life and immortality to light through the 
gospel ;*—so that it would seem to be one of the gospel 
blessings, and if so, to be enjoyed on gospel terms. But 
not laying much stress on this, it does seem important to 
observe— 

vi. That if Christ hath more clearly than any preceding 
teacher revealed, and that authoritatively, an immortal ex¬ 
istence for man, we are bound reverently and submissively 
to sit at his feet, and learn of him the true words of God 
on the subject So that we have to refer especially to our 
Lord^s own discourses, since Paul says Christ hadi set the 
subject of immortality in a clear light, and proclaimed it 
unambiguously. 

Now I ask—^Where ? In what recorded discourses hath 
Christ made the doctrine of immortality plain, except in 
those very discourses of his wherein he promises Life, Eter¬ 
nal Life, never perishing, &c.? which, if we understand 
them literally, do indeed exhibit him as the authoritative 
revealer of life. But if all these passages are to be set 
aside, with the gratuitous assertion that the word life is not 
to be understo^ literally, then hath Christ nowhere set 
this mighty doctrine in the clear light which is aflhrmed. 
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. llihe popular exposition of those passages^ in the 
gospels denies that they are to be understood literally, and 
proceeds on the hypothesis that man* is so plainly immortal 
that it needed no teacher sent from God to reveal that! 
'Where, 1 ask, has the Saviour authoritatively revealed the 
amazing fact of immortality, (which Paul says he has placed 
in a cloudless light) except in those very passages which 
are denied to teach the doctrine? A denial which out 
theological system alone renders necessary; for in all the 
discourses in which our Lord reveals Life, JElverlasting Life, 
it is held out as the peculiar prerogative of those who be* 
lieve on him, and to whom he announces himself as the 
bestower thereof. 

From all which I feel compelled tp refuse my assent to 
the interpretation which would make this verse teach a uni¬ 
versal and unconditional immortality; and am compelled 
rather to think, not only that it contains nothing contradic¬ 
tory to the views suggested in this work, but that it harmo¬ 
nises therewith. And since it affirms Christ to be the 
authoritative teacher of thp amazing fact of immortality, it 
remits us to himself to learn with reverent submissiveness 
the truth from his own saci:c<l lips. So that we must in¬ 
quire, the doctrine of Christ as recorded by the evangelists. 

But it would be neither fair to my readers, nor courteous 
tp.the host of my reviewers, to pass, without notice, the 
remarks of on opposite character which have been made 
on our present text The Eclectic Reviewer says,— 

^ With Mr. Dobney, we do not bold the necessary immortality of 
the soul. With him i\sQ, we do not hold human reason competent 
to prove anything on this point. We hold, however, the actual im- 
mort^ity of the soul; and regard immortality as an attribute origi¬ 
nally conferred on man, in eongruity with his rank as a rational 
being* and with the designs of God respecting him. 

** In order to adduce scriptural proof of this sentiment, we quote 
the declaration of the apostle, 2 Tim. i. 10, that Christ * hath van¬ 
quished death, and brought life and immorality to lightand we 
hold this quotation .to be amply sufficient for our purpose. Christ is 
here said to have * brought to light,’ or to have fully and authOTita- 
tively revealed, * life and immortality,’—that is, the fact of a future 
wd immortal existence for mankind. We say for mankind, mean¬ 
ing the whole human race, in opposition to the restriction held 
hy the author, for the following reasons. First, because no distinc¬ 
tion is made by the apostle, and his langui^e must consequently be 
: taken universally. To introduce a distinction of. which he has given 
.no mtimaticHi, would be totally unauthorized ^d unwarrantable 
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Secondly, because the entire structure of the passage forbids restric¬ 
tion. The life which.Christ is said to hare brought to light, stands 
in direct contrast with death, and must be regarded as co-extensire 
with it As death occurs to all, so the life and immortality belong 
to all. Besides, if the immortality be denied to any portion of man¬ 
kind, so also must the life, for they obviously go together. It would 
do strange violence to this text to make it teach future existence for 
all, and immortal existence for a part. But, as Mr. Dobney admits, 
all are to live hereafter; consequently, all will be immortal. In 
truth, however, although the terms arh two, the thing intended is 
one and indivisible. Life and immortality is only a greek idiom for 
immortal life. It is an immortal existence which Christ has revealed; 
and this immortal existence, is the only future existence for man of 
which anything is made known to us. It follows, therefore,.that all 
existence in a future state will be immprtal, and, that the idea of a 
limited existence for any part of mankind is not merely unsupported, 
but contradicted, by the language of the apostle.^ 


1 accept the rendering, ‘ immortal life.* My reviewer thei^ 
lays down two principles, on which We are at isshe. Let 
the reader judge.* His First is, that Because no distinc¬ 
tion is made by the apostle, his language must consequently 
be taken universally.** Let us look at this.— 

And it is obvious to remark, that of course this principle 
is of no use, unless it be sound and good. But how shall 
we ascertain this ? Let us just throw it into the form of 
a general principle, which a'student of scripture might take 
as an unimpeac^ble canon of interpretation. WeU then it 
would be this,—^Whenever a general declaration is made, 
and no distinction is at the time made by the writer, it must 
always be taken absolutely, and in its widest sense. But 
1 am sure the reviewer himself would be one of the last 
men to lay down such a rule, and affirm that general 
terms are always to be understood universally, and that to 
no passage must we apply a restriction, unless the writer 
himself has made a distinction. For if he will affirm this, 
it will be easy to produce plenty of passages in which the 
use of universal terms, no distinction being drawn,'must 
compel his assent to doctrines much more odious to ortho¬ 
doxy than that maintained in these pages. Let us think a 
moment 

^ I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me,* said the 
Saviour; ‘all men,*—^here then I apply my reviewers 
canon. * No distinction is made by the [speaker] and his 
language must consequently be taken universally.* So then 
we have Christ*s word for it, that all men will be drawn to 
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Christ. The apostle tells us that God ^ will have all men 
to be saved/ and as he introduees no distinction^ my re¬ 
viewer, faithful to his own principle, must believe this to bo 
obsolutely true of every individual of the human race. Bo 
too he will understand in like manner of all the human and 
fallen angelic race, that God will reconcile them all to him¬ 
self in Christ Jesus; for the apostle says that to the name 
of Jesus ail shall bow, of celestials, terrestials, and sub-ter¬ 
restrials,—and all things are to be reconciled, and, in the 
Apocalypse, the whole creation is represented as echoing 
the song of praise which the elders and angels before the 
throne commence. But there are scores of such texts, in 
which there is no restriction made by the writers, and where 
therefore the universal sense must conceded. Verily, the 
universalists will be thankful for this convenient philological 
axiom, and will proudly claim him for themselves. The 
first principle then cannot stand. 

Let us look at the Second. It is, that the death abolished, 
and the immortal life revealed, stmid in direct contrast with 
each other, and are therefore co-extensive. Very well, this 
is quite intelligible. The death abolished stands in contrast 
with the life revealed. But the life is ruled to be * immortal 
existence ,’—tJien what was the antithetical death abolished 7 
By my reviewer’s own law of antithesis, to which we shall 
refer on a subsequent page, the death which is the antithe¬ 
sis of the immortal life, must be therefore non-existence, 
or perishing. Yes, if fife and immortality is a grecism 
for immort^ life, in the sense of never-ending existence, 
then, according to his own rule respecting antithesis, the 
death abolish^ must have been the exact opposite to the 
life or existence revealed, and so must be death literal, or 
cessation of being. But if Christ * abolished ’ this in any 
way, it must have been what men, without Christ’s media¬ 
tion, were exposed to. 

But the reviewer says Christ " vanquished death,” which 
as the opposite to " immortal life ” must be taken literally. 
Then men must have been in danger of it For as an 
apostle disdained to fight as one that beateth the air merely, 
so we may be quite sure that Christ does not "vanquish” 
airy nothings. 

But he adds " It would do strange violence to this text 
to make it teach futive existence for aU, and immortal ex- 
istenee for a part” Well« but who attempts to do this! 
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Tlie annomiceaient, on one page of revelation, that Christ 
hath vanquished death (which is Doeant for a part of the 
blessing, I presume, in harmony with similar declarations) 
and reveal^ immortal existence, does not surely close the 
question against all further inquiry; does not preclude our 
asking, and obtaining &om other passages an answer to the 
question. Has Christ vanquished death for all men ? and is 
diis immortality which he reveals the prerogative of all ? 

Still further, my reviewer, on another page of his calmly 
argumentative and forcible paper, lays it down that death, 
when threatened to the sinner, or mentioned as that from 
which Christ saves, means the entire aggregate of all the 
penal consequences of sin. Wdl, then, I fear the univer- 
salists will again claim him. For according to his axiom, 
since there is no restriction nuide by the apostle, the terms 
must be understood universally. And so on his own prin¬ 
ciples—first, as to the meaning of death from which Christ 
saves, and then as to the unrestricted character of the text 
—all the penal consequences of sin for all mankind are 
abolished by Christ. And as Life, Eternal Life, (and im¬ 
mortal life is an exact sjmonym) according to him, denotes 
the entire aggregate of good conferred by Christ, then too, 
remembering his law about no restriction, seeing all men 
have this immortal life, all men are to be happy. 

But as we shall probably have to refer to this subject 
again, and as I trust that what has been said will be con¬ 
sidered to meet t)ie objection of the reviewer, it is not 
necessaiy to make my reply more copious. It will how¬ 
ever be more comjdete, if the reader will kindly refer again 
at this point to the suggestions already submitted on this 
passage, (pp. 162-165.) 

And now, since we are free to pursue our proposed 
course, I respectfully solicit attention to the following 

§ PRELIMINABY REMARKS. 

i. It will be at once recognised as a universally acknow¬ 
ledged canon of interpretation, that the literal sense is to 
be preferred in all cases in which it does not involve » 
contradiction of other parts of scripture, or an absurdity, or 
anything derogatory to the character of the Divine Being.* 

* I hold it for a most infallible rule in exposition of sacred scrip 
tore that, when a literal construction will stand, the farthest from 
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Now, to .my mind^ the literal interpretatioo of &uch passages 
as e^i()it ^life * promised to the righteous, and * death/ 

* destrixiim/ threatened to the wicked, is not fairly open to 
any charge of involving the contradictory or absurd. And, 
more than this, it perfectly harmonises with everything the 
scriptures contain on this momentous subject For,— 

iL It is not an impossible thing that human beings, who, 
—^having wilfully and perseveringly violated that law which 
is holy and just and good, and on which the moral order of 
the universe depends, and without harmony wherewith they 
never can themselves be happy,—persist in ungratefully and 
impiously rejecting the great salvation, which God in his 
Inhnite compassion has provided, should perish, utterly 
cease to be. No one it is presumed will affirm in the 
present day, whatever logomachy on the point was popu¬ 
lar in the last generation, that this is an impossibility, that 
He who made us cannot remand into that blank nothing¬ 
ness from which by his fiat alone we sprang. Surely none 
will deny that 

He can create, and He destroy.’* 

iil As it is not impossible, so neither is it, of itself, an 
absurd thing, to suppose that creatures, who contradict the 
great design of their creation,—^who do not choose the fear 
of the Lord, who will not be persuaded to embrace eternal 
happiness (and the all-wise Creator alone knows precisely 
m what way the minds he hath made and endowed can best 
attain to true and perfect bliss) but will persist in setting 
at nought their benevolent Maker and Governor,—should 
therefore at some period lose that existence, which by their 
own folly and wickedness cannot be otherwise than wretch¬ 
ed. We cannot conceive, I say, that there is anything in 

the letter is commonly the worst There is nothing more dangerous 
than this licentious and deluding art, which changes the meaning of 
words, as alchemy doih or would do the substance of metals, making 
of anything what it pleases, and bringing in the end all truth to 
nothing.**— Hooker, Ecelea, PoL 

In agreement wherewith the Ecletic Reviewer also says, ” We ad¬ 
mit at once that the terms in question [eternal life and everlasting 
destruction, fee.] like all other ter«s in hdman language, are to be 
understood in their literal sense, unless cause can be shown for other¬ 
wise interpreting them. We admit, consequently, that the burden 
of proof lies With ourselves.** 
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this notion, considered in itself, so shocking to our under¬ 
standing, so repugnant to our common sense, that it must 
instantly be discarded as an absurdity. If the only two 
theories now under discussion be considered together, there 
is no one who can pronounce the destruction of the incorri¬ 
gible to be absurd, as compared with the doctrine of their 
endless existence in torment On the contrary, if the ques¬ 
tion between the two theories were to be decided by the 
human understanding, it is submitted that no one would 
see any absurdity in the idea of their ceasing to be, whose 
existence could never be a blessmg to themselves, nor a 
source of happiness to others. 

iv. It is mA 90 improbable a thing—^that no calmly 
thoughtful person could entertain it On the contraiy, 
were scripture silent on this one subject of the destiny 
of the wicked, (revelation else standing as it does, and 
reveaimg the mighty fact that (Tod is love) and were 
‘we4eft to discover for ourselves, by the light which shone 
on the character of God, and on o&er parts of his designs, 
what would in all probability be the doom of those that 
obstinately refused to be made happy in God’s own way,— 
which is the only way,—^it would not, I think, seem less 
probable that such unhappy beings should perish altogether 
and utterly, than that they should be, by the divine con¬ 
servation, kept alive, not only for inconceivable myriads of 
ages, but for ever and ever, in exquisite and unmitigable 
torment This would scarcely, I think, appear a probable 
notion to a human mind that, striving to become more and 
more like our Father in heaven, looked abroad on the whole 
sensitive and especially the intelligent creation with an eye 
beaming with benevolence. 

1 know indeed that this strain of remark is quite capable 
of abuse, and that some sort of answer may without much 
difficulty be given. I therefore beg to be distinctly under¬ 
stood. The very utmost that I intend by this paragraph is, 
that the notion of ceasing to be is not of itself, nor a priori^ 
an. improbable one as compared with the dogma (stUl sup- ' 
posing no positive revelation on the subject) that God will 
by his own ceaseless preserving power—for ‘by him all 
things consist ’—^keep the wicked alive for ever and ever, 
in order to their never-ending torment 

1 think I might even go farther, and affirm that their 
entire destruction would (S’ we were left as supposed) ap>* 
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pear inexpressiblj more probable^ than their {Mreservation 
on purpose to be tormented through infinite ages. There 
would be the character of God to guide us to such a con¬ 
clusion ; and the fact that the saved, being confirmed in 
holiness, could not eternally need so awful a spectacle as 
a perpetually visible warning to themselves against sin. 
For the memory of the past on earth—^their former degra¬ 
dation, and rescue by the free grace of God through Jesus 
Christ—the unspealmbly wonderful plan of salvation—^tho 
never-to-be-forgotten scenes of the final judgment, and the 
going away with weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth 
of the ungodly into the place assigned for them, there to 
undergo the second death,—^with the deep consciousness of 
the' misery of sin—^their indebtedness to God—and with 
their ever growing enjoyment of heavenly happiness—will 
suffice, to say nothing of the watchful care of Him who 
promises that they shall never perish, to preserve them when 
once saved, from ever again involving themselves in trans¬ 
gression and consequent misery. While no end would be 
answered in the experience of file lost themselves, by tlieir 
being for ever sustained by Almighty power, in order to 
be for ever the objects on whom divine wrath might exert 
itself. 

So then we are shut up to scripture. And 1 thank God 
with all my heart that we are not left to the uncertainty 
which, on such a subject, must else be inevitable if we had 
only unaided reason to guide us, but that we have a most 
sure word of prophecy, to which we shall do well to give 
most diligent and reverential and grateful heed. Only it 
may be suggested that, for a doctrine so unutterably appal¬ 
ling in itself—^horrible beyond the conception of the might¬ 
iest angels—^yea, of all except God himself—we ought to 
have the plainest, the most unequivocal testimony. 

V. As the literal interpretation of those texts which 
threaten a second death, destruction, dec. to the incorrigible 
sinner, does not involve an impossibility, nor an absurdity, 
nor, a priori, anything improbable, so also it is itof contra¬ 
dictory to any other statements of scripture. And it is sub¬ 
mitted that so harmonious are the passages which treat of 
the ultimate doom of the impenitent, &at ^the common 
people,^ who are to the full as deeply interested in the sub¬ 
ject as the more ingenious, would be likely to construe them 
all literally, unless taught differently. In wbi^ case, the 
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general tenor of sciiptoreihreatenings would naturallj con« 
vej to them the idea of a ^ miserable destruction/ and not 
of unceasing torment For they would find the disobedient 
to the gospel threatened with' not seeing life/ with ‘ perish¬ 
ing/ with t^ing * consumed as stubble/ destroyed like chaff 
by fire^ with a * second death/ and the like. While even such 
persons would be quite competent to expound Matt xxv. 
46, by 2. Thess. L 9; and to observe that when it is said^ 
Rev. XX. 10, * they shall be tormented day and night for 
ever and ever,' it is not human beings that are spoken of; 
and that when xiv. 11, a similar assertion is made, it is not 
of the future state at all that the angel herald speaks, but 
that he is there announcing the woes forthwith coming here 
on earth, on those who worshipped the image, &c.' (which 
passages we shall consider hereafter.) 

If Qien the literal sense involves nothing contradictory, 
nothing impossible, nothing absurd, nor a priori, improbable 
even, but the contrary; then, according to one of the most 
obvious and commonly received canons of interpretation 
already alluded to, not only would there be no presumption 
against the literal rendering, but the presumption would be 
altogether in favor of it 

Here, then, we may close these preliminary observations. 
And now our inquiry relates to— 

§ THE USB OP THE WOKD ^LIFb/ ‘ETERNAL LIFE/ &C., 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The question we have to consider is,—not whether this 
word is sometimes employed in a secondary and figurative 
sense, to denote the highest and all possible good,—^but 
whether, when it is one of the objects held out to be sought 
after, and is matter of promise by God through Christ, it 
has, or includes, the idea of continued and never-ending 
existence. The holders of the popular doctrine, proceeding 
on the assumption that all men have eternal life, in the literd 
sense, must of course deny altogether that the idea of ex¬ 
istence is even included in the terms ‘ life,' ‘ everlasting life,' 
and the like. For seeing, according to the common notion, 
hat the wicked have everlasting life (taking the phrase lite- 
;ally) as well as the righteous, when this is promised to 
die mllowers of Christ, as something peculiar to tiiieni and 
onutteiably gloriousi they must peiforce afiirm that the 
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jiiinise is used inetaphoricallj, and only so. Will the seri¬ 
ous read« do me lira iavor to consider the following obser¬ 
vations. 

I. That Esistence^ and existence only (or at all events 
chiefly) is meant by such words in some passages cannot be 
disputed. 

For instance,—^When Christ appearing to John in Pat- 
mos says. Rev. L 18, * 1 am he ^t liveth, and was dead; 
and behold I am alive for evermore no one will aflirm 
that the glorified Saviour, although of course unutterably 
happy, meant at all to convey the idea of hapfuness by the 
assertion of living, and being alive for evermore; but the 
idea of an existence gloriously exempt for ever from all 
liability to a second deatL So Professor Stuart rightly 
expounds.—I was indeed subject to the power of death, 
yet only for a little time, for behold! I live for ever and 
ever; 1 have risen to a life which can never be interrupted, 
never cease.'^ Stuart in loc, 

And'SO when in Rev. iv. 9, 10, The living creatures 
give gloiy and honor abd thanks to him that sat on the 
throne, who Uoeth Jor ever and ever; and the four-and- 
twenty elders fall aown before him that sat on the throne, 
and worship him that liveth for ever and ever —no one 
will wish to do away with &e literal sense of the phrase 
employed; which appears to be used here somethmg like 
the ^ I AM^ of the old testament, to set forth the idea of 
infinite and independent existence. The Jews were accus¬ 
tomed to speak of God as emphatically the living God,'’ 
in distinction from the heathen deities which were either 
the objects of nature, the creations of their fancy, or the 
work of their own hands; and the formula was common, 
’As the Lord liveth,’ dz^c. 

So we are assured, Heb. vii. 25,that Christ ’is able to 
save them to the uttermost that,come unto God by him, 
seeing he ever liveth^ to make intercession for them,' where, 
without dispute, the phrase is used literally. As it is in v. 
16 of the same chapter, where Christ is said to be a priest 
’not after the law of a carnal commandment, but after the 
power, of fCn endless life,^ But as any concordance will 
give many similar passages, the reader needs not be detained 
on this fiist remark, except to observe,— 

That .Christ hunself, in the days of his flesh, as well as 
sobseque^y, used tue word in that literal sense which it 
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would naturallj convey. Thus, for example^ when he said, 
John y. 26, * As the Father hath life in hims^, so hath he 
given to the Son to houe life in himself.' No one will afliim 
happiness to be here intended, althoi^h God is the happy 
God, and Christ partakes of his felicity, or deny that ihe 
word is used in the strictest literalness. But to advance a 
step, it may be observed;— 

II. That the word is sometimes to be understood literally 
when men are spoken of; which will not be denied by the 
keenest disputant 

Thus the apostle, in his famous discourse on Mars’ hill, 
speaking of God, says * He giveth to all life and breath 
and all things. ... In him we live and move and have 
our being.’ And Christ affirmed in a passage we have 
already examined, ^ God is not the God of the dead but of 
the living/ Where by ‘ dead ’ we must necessarily under¬ 
stand the idea that our Lord was then controverting with 
the Sadducees, who held that death was the utter end of 
man, and that all who had died were clean perished out of 
existence, and that for ever. Christ proved that the notion 
as they held it was false, for that'God, after the decease of 
the patriarchs, had styled himself their God. Here the 
word ^living’ ^en is necessarily used by our Lord in its 
natural sense; and, in this passage, he who brought life and 
immortality to light teaches that there is an existence after 
the body has yielded to decay. God is not the God of the 
utterly non-existent and perished. Death and life are here 
used for existence and non-existence. But as a concord¬ 
ance will give a great number of texts in which the literal 
is the only possible sense, the reader is referred thereto, that 
we may avoid filling pages with quotations, and may come 
still nearer to the very point of the present argument And 
it may be remarked,— 

III. That the word is sometimes to be understood lite 
rally, when employed in a declaration of the benefits be 
stowed by Christ on those who believe in him. 

As for example—John vi. 57—58, when Christ says 
'As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the 
Father; so he that eateth me, even he shall live by 
me. l^s is that bread which, 4fec. He that eateth of this 
bread shall live for ever. No expositor would expound it 
thus,—As the fmppy Father hath sent me, and I am Juippp 
by the Father, so he that eateth me shall be happy by me. 
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—although a trae sentiment. For llie question aU through 
the discourse was not concerning happiness, but about 
bread that could preserve from death, widch the bread fur¬ 
nished through Moses in the wilderness could not do. And 
in the verse here quoted, since no one would wish to set 
aside the literal sense of the word in the first and. second 
clauses, so neither can it be rejected in the last; especially 
if regard be had to the scope of the entire discourse. 

So in John xiv. 19, * Because I live, ye shcdl live also* 
Where again no one will venture seriously to expound it, 
though the sentiment is true, ^Because I am happy, ye 
shall be happy also.^ And to revert to a passage idready 
quoted, John v. 26, when Christ says, * For as the FcUh^ 
hath life in himself, so also hath he given to the Son to 
have life in himself; * in this connection it is, when obvious¬ 
ly using the word in its literal sense, that he says in the 
verse immediately preceding, ^Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, the hour is coming, and now is, when &e dead shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall 
live : For, as the Father hath life in himself* 

And the statement of our Lord to Martha, weeping bitter 
tears of sorrow, may perhaps be fairly adduced.—John xL 
23. * Thy brother shall rise again.’ But at that moment of 
intense grief, when her recent loss was so vividly realised, 
th^ prospect of the general resurrection, to her apprehen¬ 
sion so indefinitely remote, did not very greatly pacify her 
mind; and her gracious Lord, intending to gratify her wish, 
scarcely half-formed and not to be intimated, begins to 
remind her that the general resurrection was to be accom¬ 
plished by himself, who could therefore at any moment 
quicken whom he would. It is to his words, at this point 
of time, that the reader’s attention is invited. 

When he says, 25v. ‘I am the resurrection,’ we of 
course understand him, by the use of a common figure of 
speech, to mean that he would be the efiUcient cause, the 
author of the resurrection,—^he would accomplish it Now 
the word * resurrection ’ is universally and of necessity here 
taken in its literal sense. So therefore must the next word 
be ,—* life.’ ‘ I am the resurrection and the life* Strange 
indeed would it be to interpret the one worcT literally and 
the next word figuratively. In whatever way Christ is 
* The resurrection* in that same way must he also be ^ The 
life! kai it would indeed be something very like wrests 



ing the scriptures, tq serve a purpose, to understand the 
word resurrection literallj, and make the very next word, 
' life/ a metaphor. Our I^rd teaches that he would raise 
the dead, and make them live again; and that if any who 
had believed were already dead, he would nevertheless 
raise them to life; while of the then living who believed 
and who must of course taste of death, it was a glorious 
fact that their death, not being final, was not strictly 
speaking deserving of the name, for that they should 
live for ever. This seems to me the general sentiment 
of these verses; which are adduced here in support of the 
idea that life, literally understood, is made the matter of 
distinct declaration and promise by Christ For in this 
passage it will not do to spiritualise the words, ‘ life/ and 
* he shall live/ * dead/ ana ‘ shall not die for ever,’ [o^ 
&noQdp'^ Big j6v ad wya] seeing there was no question 
mooted about spiritual death and life, nor about misery 
and happiness. And to engraft these ide^s would be not 
only gratuitous, but would spoil the beautiful propriety of 
our Lord’s discourse on that sorrowful occasion, and make 
it altogether irrelevant. 

And if the life hexe promised could possibly mean hap- 
pmess, then, according to the principles laid down by the 
Eclectic Reviewer, and already referred to, since Christ is 
the resurrection to all men, and the assertion, ^ I am the 
resurrection and the life/ is made generally and without 
discriminating any, all who are raised from the dead by 
Christ will also be made eternally happy by him! a con¬ 
clusion which none will allow to be deduced from this text 
1 submit, then, that we must understand the terms in this 
passage literally. 

But here it will doubtless occur to the rea*der, that if the 
spiritualising process would make against the popular no¬ 
tion, by representing happiness (life, taken metaphorically) 
as co-extensive with the resurrection,—so the literal render¬ 
ing of the passage makes as completely against my view, 
by exhibiting continued existence after resurrection as 
equally the portion of alL It is but fair that I should ac¬ 
knowledge whatevei’ force lies in this rejoinder: but it is I 
believe, apparent, and not real. Let it be remembered then 
that in the last of the above two suggestions, I am merely 
uring the principle of an opponent to convince him that on 
his own principle he must consent to understand th^ word 
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'life’ literallj. For the understanding it fignrativelj, for 
happiness, and then applying to the declaration his canon, 
that when no discrimination is affirmed the sense is uni¬ 
versal, would make him a universalist I, however, deny 
this principle, so that the argument stands good against an 
opponent, but not against myself.. And so 1 come back 
to this;—Christ is the author of the resurrection, and the 
giver of the life to be then enjoyed. This is a general as¬ 
sertion ; leaving us yet to ascertain who are to raised— 
who are to be endowed with life. 

We are elsewhere assured that all tiie dead, both small 
and great, shall be rmsed, but that they only ^all receive 
everlasting life, who are saved by Christ; ' I give unto mp 
sheep eternal life, and they shall never perish.’ ' All that 
are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; 
they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and 
they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of condem¬ 
nation.’ Let this passage be accepted as expository of the 
former one, showing who are to receive the crpwn of life 
when they are raised from the dead; for as in that, life 
must be understood literally, so in this. And then, by my 
reviewer’s law of antithesis, taking life literally, we imder- 
stand the resurrection to condemnation to be a retributive 
resurrection to a second death. 

The reader will be so kind as to remember, that all 1 am 
asserting under this third head is, that sometimes, at all 
events, life is to be literally understood, when it is the sub¬ 
ject matter of declaration and promise by Christ, and I 
have adduced as one proof the passage in John xi. 25. 

Another text already quoted may be referred to, merely 
with this one object in view, namely, 2, Tim. L 10,' Christ 
hath brought life and immortality to light through the gos¬ 
pel.’ As suggested before, I cheerfully accept the ordinary 
interpretation, that life and immortality are put by hendiadys 
for immortal life, and so content myself with pointing out 
the fact, that this is another passage in which life, as made 
the matter of declaration by Clmst, must be understood 
literally. Which leads us to make another remark, although 
already somewhat anticiplSted, namely— 

lY. That a belief of this assertion of the apostle’s—^that 
it is Christ especially who hath set in a clear light the 
mighty doctrine of immortal life^would seem to shut us 
up to a literal readying of those passages which contain 
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Booh phrases as ^eternal life/ 'not perishing/ and the 
like, as used by our Lord 

For die case stand thus. An inspired apostle declares 
that Christ hath brought this subject of a future and end* 
less life to light Then it is but reasonable to expect to 
find in Christ’s discourses this subject of infinite existence 
treated of more distinctly than in any preceding revelation. 
And the points on which a mind yearning for immortality 
requires authoritative instruction, seem to be these. First— 
Is there immortality for man at all ? And if so,—^Is it the 
prerogative of all men indiscriminately, or only of some ? 
And if of some,—Of whom, and how obtainable ? 

Let it be borne in mind that the clearest light ever shed 
on this momentous topic is that cast by Christ We come 
then to him who is expressly desi^ated ' The Life/ and 
of whom John says, L 4, 'In him was life; and the life 
was the light of men,’ which assertion he seems to make as 
still further illustrative of the previous statement that the 
Word had created all things; the Logos was possessed of» 
and was the source of, all living energies. 

But before we proceed to inquire at the hands of Christ 
himself, the true doctrine of immortality, it will be well to 
consider rather more distinctly the very significant assur¬ 
ance, on the opening of John’s gospel, that 'In him was 
Life seeing that it is of life we are inquiring. But as an 
independent exposition would doubtless be every way pre¬ 
ferable, I shall introduce a part of Tittmann’s commentary 
on the phrase. 

" The word like the Hebrew n:)n» when used of 
God to express some divine attribute, as in this passage, 
evidently denotes the power to possess and impart life, fiie 
principle of life^ life-giving power, creative power. Where¬ 
fore, as God lives for ever, and as he is the author of life, 
he is called 'the living God/ in opposition to idols, which 
have neither life nor power. 1. Sam. xvii. 26-36. Ps. xlii. 
3; Ixxxiv. 3. 1. Thess. i 9. 1. Tim. vi. 17. In the last 

passage, this explanation is added: ' Who giveth us richly 
all things to enjoy.’ For the same reason he is called 
' the fountain of life,’ Ps. xxxvi. 10, and the God of life, 
Ps. xlii. 9; and he is said ' to .make alive/ ' to quicken/ 
Deut xxxii. 39. 1. Tim. vi. 13; and we are said ' to live 

in God/ as our life and activity are his gifts. The con- 
neeticm requires this meaning to be assigned to the word 
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* life/ in iMs passage; for, in liie preceding verse, John had 
spoken of the creation, and he now adds these words, 'in 
him was life/ in order to show the reason wherefore he 
ascribed, and could ascribe, so astonishing a work to the 
Son of God,—namely, because he is able to impart life to 
things which were not 

^^'Die sameithing is evident from the parallel passage, 
chapter v. 26 verse, which must be compared with this, 
in order to a clear perception of the force and meaning 
of the word For John could not ascribe life to 

the Son of God, in a sense different from that in which 
he himself claimed it But in the passage referred to, 
he says, that he 'hath life in himself,’ which must be 
understood of the power to possess life, and impart it to 
others. The preceding and subsequent context require 
this interpretation. For in the preceding verses, he ascribes 
to himselJf the power to raise up and quicken the dead; 
and in the following verse, the power to judge, and to re¬ 
ward and punish them,—^both which require almighty 
power. Again, the example of the Father, to whom our 
Saviour appeals, puts this interpretation beyond all doubt 
' As the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to 
the Son to have life in himself.’ When 'life’ is ascribed 
to the Father, it manifestly denotes life-giving power. It 
cannot mean life simply; for the question is not, does God 
live, but, does he impart life? but the phrase, 'hath life 
in himself/ must signify, hath power to impart life to 
others. The meaning may be expressed thus: God is not 
like men, who ' live, and move, and have their being ’ in 
God: he has life in and of himself, he gives life to all, 
and all who have life have it from him. The Son has life 
in the same way as the Father: he has it in himself as the 
Father, and he can impart it to others as the Father. From 
all this it is evident, that the word 'life/ in the passage 
under consideration, bears the meaning which I have 
assigned to it; and the words, 'in him was life/ have 
reference to all created things, or to the whole universe; 
those which follow, ' and the life was the light of men/ 
refer to the human race. The meaning may be expressed 
thus: he has life-^ving power, but he puts it forth chiefly 
for the happiness of men.” • * • 

" In this passage, then, John exhibits the divine dignity 
of the promised Saviour in two ways. In the words 'in 
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lum wis life/ he eaeribee to him creatiTe power; ao attii 
bote peculiar to fee one living and trae God. Again^ in 
fee words 'and fee life was fee light of men/ he ascribes 
to him power to communicate happiness to men, and repre¬ 
sents him as fee only author of human life and felicity; and 
feat for two reasons; partly because he created men, but 
principally because he i^eems them from death and misery, 
and brings them, as it were, into a new life; a life of faife, 
parity, and spiritual joy, in this world, and of immortal 
happiness and glory in the world to come ” 

To him then, 1 say, made flesh and tabernacling amongst 
08 , through whom made fee world, (' For by him/ &c. 
CoL L 1^17) and who is to all creatures the fountain of 
life, whence all their living energies are derived, we rever¬ 
ently approach, wife fee sentiment of Peter on our lips,— 
' Thou hast the words of eternal life/ And sitting disciple¬ 
like at the feet of fee great Master, we are ready to treasure 
up in our hearts fee gracious words that proce^ out of his 
mouth. Our question is touching life—and life interminably 
prolonged—drawn out to all eternity. Assuredly he could 
not use words plainer or more relevant, than feose employed 
in fee very question we anxiously propose. It is of life and 
of eternity, we ask,—^it is of life and of eternity, he speaks. 
And in feese self-same and plain terms he tells us of the 
yeiy thing we inquire about; that is, he speaks to us of 
' Life/ ' Eternal Life/ ' Everiasting life/ ' never perishing,’ 
dco.; in a word, of inmiortality. 

So far then t^ might be satisfactory. But he goes on 
to predicate this eternal life of a cUus only, speaking of it as 
the gift of God through Christ, and connect with believ¬ 
ing on him; affirming that' God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish, but should have everlasting life.’' 1 
give unto my sheep eternal life, and they shall never perish.’ 
' That he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast 
given him.’ While he affirms of all others, that they shall 
not see life,—^that they shall be burned up like chafi’,—^be 
destroyed both body and soul,—^lose their life,—perish. 

Since, then, on this most momentous of aU subjects, we 
are to a great extent shut up to Christ; and then seeing 
that the veiy best terms to denote fee idea of never-ending 
existence are employed by Christ, namely, such as ever¬ 
lasting life, dec., I feel compelled to ground my own hope 
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of immortality on his mercifully plain direction; and so to 
follow implicitly his instructions, laying hold on eternal life 
by cleaving to him with full purpose of heart, and expect¬ 
ing it ap the glorious gift of him whose title is—^The Prince 
of Life, and who is emphatically stjded—‘ Christ our Life.* 

For since we are referred to Christ for the clearest light 
on this subject, and must therefore of necessity find much 
in his discourses about immortal life, I ask again,—Where 
does Christ place in clear light this doctrine of immortal 
life, if not in those very passages where he treats of it in 
these and similar terms. 

But for various reasons, and many of them praiseworthy, 
religious writers have been anxious to demonstrate that 
immortal life was placed in a very satisfactory light long 
before Christ; and they scarcely derive any portion of their 
proof of such an amazing fact as infinite existence from 
the great teacher, who, according to an inspired apostle, 
emphatically brought it to light. But deriving their belief 
independently, and for the most part affirming that a uni¬ 
versal immortality is plainly discoverable on even the very 
first page of revelation, they are driven to the necessity of 
making the chief revealer of the doctrine not to teach any¬ 
thing on the subject, or next to nothing; as indeed there 
was, according to the popular notion, but little need he 
should! 

But, assuredly, if Christ be emphatically the teacher of 
the doctrine of immortality, which by apostolic authority 
we are bound to consider him, he has taught us to whom 
it pertains. And then as certainly he has taught, as plainly 
as words would allow, that this is the gift of God, through 
himself, to them that believe. So that by how much we 
lay a fair philological and historical stress on the apostle*s 
assertion, 2. Tim. i. 10, by so much do we seem compelled 
to understand our Lord literally, when he promises eternal 
life to a class. 

Here I may be allowed to introduce a paragraph from 
Abp. Whately on the subject. 

** On the whole then, the Scriptures do not I think afibrd 
ns any ground for expecting that those who shall be con¬ 
demned at the last day as having wilfully rejected or rebelled 
against their Lord, be finally delivered; that their doom 
and that of the evil Angels, will ever be reversed. 

What that doom wffi be,^—^whether the terms in which 
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ft is commonlj spoken of in Scriptore ,—* deaib/ ' destrac^ 
tion/ ' perishing/ dz;c., are to be understood figaratively, 
as denoting immortal life in a state of misery, or more 
literally, as denoting a final extinction of existence,—^this 
is quite a dififerent question. It is certain that the words, 
*life/ ^eternal life/ immortality/ dtc., are always applied 
to the condition of those, and of those only, who shall at 
the last day be approved as ^good and faithful servants, 
who are to enter into the joy of their Lord.’ 

^^^Lafe’ as applied to their condition, is usually under¬ 
stood to mean * happy life.’ And that theirs will be a happy 
life, we are indeed plainly taught; but 1 do bot think we 
are anjrwhere taught that the word 'life’ does of itself ne¬ 
cessarily imply happiness. If so indeed, it would be a mere 
tautology to speak of a ^happy life; ’ and a contradiction, 
to speak of a ' miserable life; ’ which we know is not the 
case, according to the usage of any language. In all Ages 
and Countries, 'life/ and the words answering to it in other 
languages, have always been applied in ordinary discourse, 
to a wretched life, no less properly than to a happy one. 
Life, therefore, in the received sense of the word, would 
apply equally to the condition of the blest and of the con¬ 
demned, supposing these last to be destined to continue 
for ever living in a state of misery. And yet, to their con¬ 
dition the words 'life’ and 'immortality’ never are applied 
in Scripture. If therefore we suppose the hearers of Jesus 
and his Apostles to have understood, as nearly as possible 
in the ordinary sense, the words employed, they must na- 
turaUy have conceived them to mean (if they were taught 
nothing to the contrary) diat the condemned were re^y 
and literally to be ' destroyed/ and cease to exist; not, that 
they were to exist for ever in a state of wretchedness. For 
they are nevw spoken of as being kept alive, but as for^ 
feiting life: as for instance, ' Ye will not come unto m« ' 
that ye may have life: ’—' He that hadi the Son hath life; 
and he that hath not the Son of God, hath not life.’ And 
again, ' perdition/ ' death,’ ' destruction/ are employed in 
numerous passages to express the doom of the condemned. 
All which expressions would, as I have said, be naturally 
taken in their usual and obvious sense, if nothing were 
taught to the contrary.”* 


Revelations concerning a Future State, p. 238. 
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Here howerer we are called upon to meet one of the 
ehief objections urged against the doctrine we suggest. 

It is ^eged that, since the righteous do not merely exist, 
but are made perfectly happy through Christ, and since 
eternal life is emphatically the phrase by which the blessed¬ 
ness he communicates' is set forth, it must necessarily be 
understood figuratively to mean happiness, and stands for 
the entire sum of the blessings Christ bestows. And it is 
asked, since eternal life is so emphatically promised as the 
magnificent result of a Saviour’s obedience unto death, how 
can we believe that nothing more is meant than nlere ex¬ 
istence, drawn out though it be to all eternity. This objec¬ 
tion has been urged as powerfully as it can be in the 
Eclectic Review, and it will be but right therefore to state 
it in the writer’s own words. 

** Taking, in the first instance, the passages which express the 
future state of the righteous by the term life, the question before us 

is, whether, in them this term can be satisfactorily understood as 
meaning existence merely. Now, when we consider that what is 
thus spoken of under the term life is the subject of divine promise, 

* the gpft of God ’ through Christ Jesus, the result of his death, and 
the reward of faith in his name, it is to us, we confess, in the highest 
degree unsatisfactory to understand the term used of existence 
merely. Some inestimable blessing must be here intended. Mere 
existence, however, is not necessarily, or in itself, a blessing. 
Whether it be a benefit at all, or the contrary, depends wholly on 
the kind of existence, and the manner in which it is employed. It 
may be conceived of either as void of good, or as full of misery. Mr. 
Dobney bolds it to be conferred for a very long period upon the 
wicked. We conclude, therefore, that the connexion demands some 
other meaning for the work * life ’ in these passages than existence 
merely, and as happiness is an idea very much to the point, and con¬ 
sistent with the usage of the term, we, in agreement with the great 
majority of scriptural commentators, adopt this as the meaning of 

it. ” Eclectic Beview for August, 1845, p. 155. 

Every one perceives that the entire force of the question^ 
which file reviewer has proposed in order to answer, lies in 
the adverb wherewith he ends the sentence. Take away 
his merely,” and what follows is nothing to the point, 
for he is arguing against the idea of mere existence ” 
being all that Christ has gained for us, &c. All of which 
as no one has affirmed so no one will contend for. And 
with all respect it is submitted fiiat the question is not, as 
he ingeniously states it,—^wheth^ mere existence he all ffiat 
Christ bestows, but whether or not Christ does bestow that 



immortaKty he fills with imspeakaUe happiness! 

For the reviewer himself admits on the following page that 
there are other terms in scriptnre which convey the notion 
of holiness, communion with God, dz;c. I aflhm, as strongly 
as words will serve, that the saved shall receive through 
Christ, to whose gracious mediation they owe eveiy bless¬ 
ing both in this world and in that which is to come, every 
form and degree of good of which they are capable, and 
not bare existence merely.” 

The reviewer then supposes two things which may be 
alleged in bar of his conclusion; which conclusion however 
we submit to be altogether useless to him, ah initio, because 
he has, as we conceive, though of course unintentionally, 
someiwiiat mis-stated the question. But we quote again.— 

^ “ It may be said further, that, although the term * life,’ as descrip¬ 
tive of the future state of the righteous, no doubt means happiness, 
it means existence also, and Conveys the compound idea of a happy 
existence. This, however, is saying that a word has two meanings 
in one and the same case, and that it is at the same instant to ^ 
understood both literally and metaphorically; which seems to us to 
be altogether inadmissible. We can understand how it may be ne¬ 
cessary to interpret a word literally in one case, and metaphorically 
in another; but what warrant there can be for interpreting a word 
in both ways at once is to us unintelligible. It is not until we have 
ascertained that the literal meaning of a term will not serve, that we 
have any liberty to annex a metaphorical meaning to it at all; and 
how, after this, can the literal meaning be retained ? The term life 
cannot justly be made to convey the compound idea, happy existence. 
It may mean either existence, or happiness, as taken either literally 
or figuratively; but the taking it to mean one determines that it does 
not in that case mean the other. Besides, if life means happy ex¬ 
istence, death may mean miserable existence; a supposition entirely 
fatal to Mr. Dobney’s argument. 

“ We return to the conclusion, therefore, that the term life, when 
used descriptively of the future state of the righteous, does not de¬ 
note existence, but happiness exclusively. 

“ We do not know that it is necessary to strengthen this conclu¬ 
sion by collateral evidence. It may be observed, however, that the 
future state of the righteous is represented in scripture, not exclu¬ 
sively by the term life, but by other terms also. These terms, 
whether more brief or more extended, are uniformly descriptive of 
happiness in various forms—of holiness, of communion with God, of 
the presence of Christ, of honor, of freedom from suffering, and other 
kindred ideas. These are evidently the counterpart of the word 
life; the several elements which ^o to make up that state of happi¬ 
ness, most felicitously and emphatically expressed by the single term 
Nowhere among these diversified descriptiona do phrases 
oecor, tending to show that existence itself is one of these elements; 
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3 Wt» if this were a part of * the gift of God,’ so important a particular 
might be expected to appear, if not always, yet on some other occa¬ 
sion than in the use of the term life, which is so obviously generic, 
and inclusive of the whole.’* 

1 shall content myself with offering a remark or two on 
the chief, points of the foregoing extract, seeing that what¬ 
ever force there may be in the entire argument I am con¬ 
ducting lies, against the doctdne which the reviewer main* 
tains. Bat dnce he alleges that if existence itself' were a 
part of the gift of God/—and it seems strange to question 
this!—so important a particular might be expected to 
appear on some other occasion than in the use of the term 
life, I inquire what better terms could have been sheeted I 
Remembering the Egyptian darkness that covered the whole 
earth on the subject of a future life and immortality, would 
it not be every way best for that great Teacher, who came 
to be a light unto the Gentiles, and whom the common 
people hea^ so gladly, to use great plainnesB of speech I 
How was life to be bettor designated than by the sdf-same 
word itself, with the addition of the epithets eternal, ever¬ 
lasting, abiding for ever; and then the expression of the 
same thought negatively,—shall not die for ever, shaU never 
perish, ehall not die any mere ? 

Christ says ^ As the Ivomg Father hath life in himself, 
so hath he given to the Son to haoe life in himsdf,’— 

Son fuickeneth whom he will ,^—* giveth life to whom he 
will’—^'for the second Adam is a life-gimng spirit;’-— 
* because I live ye shall live also,’ 6&e. If these terms are 
to be set aside as not teaching our indebtedness for infinite 
existence (and let any one try to realise it) to Christ, I can 
scaredy conceive how the fact was to have been taught; 
except indeed the scriptures had been constructed on quite 
a different plan from that which infinite wisdom has adopt¬ 
ed, and by which truth is not so much formally stated, as 
in creeds and catechisms and articles, as it is incidentally 
communicated. And if these terms are to be denied as 
teaching that continued existence itself is obtained fyr na 
by Christ (which existence he also fills with ever increasing 
happiness) then the scriptures would almost seem unfit for 
the common people; for that this is the obvious sense I 
respectfully submit 

And as to * Life’ bwg generic and inclusive. Suppose 
It be eoneeded, vriiat philologieal, or even degnsatioak 4k* 

9 , 
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jection would then lie against understanding it ihiist 
'Life* is a term generic and inclusive, and means—(1.) 
Existence, literally; conscious being, without which of 
course no other good can be possible: and—(2.) Happi¬ 
ness, because generally life is esteemed of the highest im¬ 
portance ; " skin after skin (one article of property after 
another)*yea, all that a man hath will he give for his life.** 
So that the most valuable endowment of man, without 
which he could have no other, is well chosen as the term 
by which to set forth the whole sum of happiness, and thus 
the word ' Life * may mean continued existence made happy. 
For, in further reply it is submitted,— 

i. That no argument whatever can set aside the fact 
already shown, that there are passages in which the term 
must necessarily be understood literally, when life—eternal 
life is the subject matter of declaration and promise. 

ii. And if such passages are not allowed to teach the 
grand doctrine of immortality, which Christ placed in the 
clearest light, there are none that do teach it; and the 
apostolic assertion, 2. Tim. i. 10 is eviscerated. 

iii. The same objection would apply equally to passages 
in which God is said to live for ever and ever; and k would 
be as reasonable to ask in a tone of triumph, " What! are 
we to believe that mere existence is predicated of God ?— 
Surely God is infinitely happy; and therefore, when an 
angel or an apostle affirms barely of him that he liveth for 

• ever and ever, this formula must convey the idea of infinite 
felicity.** Every one wotdd perceive this sort argument 
to be of little value, and the reply would be ready;—We 
know from other sources ffiat God over all is happy for 
evermore, and are content to find in this one jhrase the 
one idea, which is indeed magnificent beyond conception, 
of infinite existence. 

So we know from other passages that they who receive 
the gift of life shall be made gloriously perfect in all respects, 
in knowledge, purity, bliss; that they shall see God, shall 
rei^ with Christ, &c. &c. Why not be content, then, to 
derive the amazing fact of never-ending existence from 
those texts that teach it; luid the ineffably glorious charac¬ 
teristics of that everlasting life, from the texts which more 
distinctly exhibit them ? 

iv. Besides, even if it be conceded that the phrase eternat 
life is^ in scriptme terminology, the technical term far the 
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whole amregate of the blessings bestowed on the nghteons, 
why sho^d the idea of immort^ty, which after all must lie 
at die basis^ be excluded as one of the blessings conferred ? 
If the phrase includes many thmgs, why may not infinite 
existence be one of the many ? And would there not be a 
beautiful propriety in selecting that endowment which is 
indispensable to sdl others, and in itself the mightiest of aU, 
as precisely that which, because of its grandeur, shall be 
chiefly adopted as representative of the whole ? 

But against this it is laid down, as though it were an in¬ 
disputable axiom, that the word must have one or two sig¬ 
nifications, and cannot have both: it must be interpreted 
either litei^y, and so mean existence only; or figuratively, 
in which case the literal sense is altogether excluded. 

I reply, (1.) by denying the soundness of the principle, 
which ^most seems made for the occasion. For if there 
were a single passage in which a word was used both liter 
ally and figuratively,—^the physical and primary sense being 
combined vtdth the spiritual,—tiie objection is met Now 1 
submit that there are many passages in the new testament 
where the same word is evidently inclusive of both signifi¬ 
cations. 1 may here quote Professor Tholuck on John L 
4, in which text he considers both senses, the physical and 
spiritual, to be combined in the word Life.— 

This qt&g [lightj was imparted to man, at the creation, 
by the communication of the life. It may here be 
a^ed whether means aU life, and consequently the 
natural also, or whether it means exclusively the life in 
God, spiritual life, i} bvjiog L Tim. vi. 19. The first 
assumption is found, for example, beautifully expressed by 
Theod. Mops.: ^He maketh the energy of life to gush 
forth, ,so that he may not live alone but that he may 
impart life to others also. But the power which is in him 
is not only able to give life, but also to fill the minds of 
men with knowledge.’ The source of all living energies 
actually dwells in tiie Logos, and their highest manifesta¬ 
tion is the life of the spirit in man. It is therefore not 
necessary to attach to the idea of spiritual life exclu- 
nvely, especially as in the first instance is without the 
article; though it must be added that a reference to the 
spiritual life prevails.” 

And on John V. 21 — ^29 he sa fs, An unprejudiced ex- 
ambation will show that in tiiis Clunst speaks of 
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his agency both in the s^mtcial and bodily resig reetion * 
That is to say, that when Christ speaks of raising the dead^ 
he uses the same phrase in two senses—^the literal and 
figurative. Further, this eminent expositor adds,— 

^^In this discourse the spiritual and physical agencies of 
Christ are probably combined. According to the biblical 
representation, (and also according to v. 24, and iv. 14,— 
vL 58,) the resurrection of believers and their glorification 
which will then commence, is only the last step, the final 
culminating point of the operations of that divine and liv¬ 
ing principle which they have received within themselves, 
and which, proceeding from the inward to the outward, 
transforms and glorifies their entire being. See Rom. viiL 
10-11, and the author’s Comm, on the passage, together 
with the extracts from the Fathers of the Church. Christ, 
then may at first very properly combine that twofold agency^ 
and afterwards divide it, and speak first of the spiritual 
one, and afterwards of the physical one, as the result 
of ^e former. In Matt xL 5, also the vsn^l iyelQovrai^ 
*the dead are raised up,’ and the nn»xol e^aYY6Ul;om^x^J 
* the poor have the gospel preached to them,’ may refer at 
the same time to both spiritual and physical agencies and 
efiects .—ZfuomteXp is probably different here from 
Eph. ii. 5-6, and denotes the positive communication of 
life to those who have been made free from death.” 

And (2.) by reminding the reader, that the very holders 
of the popular notion falsify this same principle, when they 
treat of the death threatened to the wicked; which they 
understand to include both the literal and metaphorical 
sense, making it to mean, first, natural death, second, spirit* 
ual death, (a state of sin) and third, eternal death (or ever¬ 
lasting miseiy.) Here, tnough they do not understand by 
it non-existence, they do make it to have both a literal and 
a figurative sense. And if they may so deal with,the word 
Death, others may so deal with &e word Life, without 
risk, one would imagine, of blame from any of those who 
refuse allegiance to that same principle of interpretation for 
themselves. 

v. And as to the remark with which the reviewer clenches 
bis argument, saying^—^*^The term life, d^c. If life means 
happy existence, death may mean miserable existence; a 
inippk^on entirely fatal to Mr. Dobne/s argument”— 
tti^t the question, whether his latter jtoash ^'miiserible 
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oadstoQCe/’ is tbe proper antitliesis to the former^ "happy 
existence/’ My evidently acute and every way to be re- 
sjwcted opponent is professedly arguing against the word 
Mife’ having a compound meaning, that is, against its mean¬ 
ing, 1. Existence, and 2. That that existence is a happy 
one. But his objection drawn from the antithetical term 
'death’ represents an antithesis to only one part of the com* 
pound idea. Whereas in fairness it ought to be an antithe¬ 
sis to both parts, thus,—^If life means *0 happy existence, 
death mu^ mean a miserable destruction, a miserable 
dying out of existence. Here the antithesis is complete; 
which it is not in the sentence I have quoted. And thus 
a fiur adoption of his own principle confirms instead of 
confuting my argument. 

And arguing more correctly as it seems to me, that is, 
deriving the meaning of each of the two parts of a com¬ 
pound idea from its antithetical fellow, how could the re¬ 
viewer consistently object to my stating the case as derived 
from his own article Ihus,—The reviewer afiirms the death 
threatened to the wicked to mean miserable existence; 
which is a compound idea. The antithesis to Mdiich must 
in all propriety be a compound idea too, each part of it 
being exactly antithetical to its felloW in ^e first There¬ 
fore tlm life promised to the righteous must mean a happy 
DEATH ! Here each part of the compound idea has its exact 
opposite; the antithesis is perfect But then the conclusion 
is inadnussible. The premises from ivhich it is legitimately 
derived therefore must be refused; that is, the definition 
givjen of death, that it means 'miserable existence.’ This 
must be abandoned, for, adhered to, it involves an absurdity 
as soon as it is tested by the law of antithesis fairly applied 
Still further,— 

vL Kindred passages serve also to guide us to the literal 
interpretation. For if we had other texts of scripture, in 
which permanent existence was promised in other phrase- 
logy than that now under consideration, it would doubtless 
strengthen the conviction that we are right in literally in¬ 
terpreting such terms as—everlasting life, living for ever, 
&c. But we certainly have such texts. And 1. John ii. 
17 might be adduced as an example,—'The world passeth 
away, and the liist thereof; hut he that doeth the teUl of 
€rod abidethfor ever.’ No one, it is presumed, will wish to 
set aside the literal rendering here, or attempt to make the 
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assertiou convey any other idea than that of the mighty fact 
of never-ending existence; seeing that it is antithetically 
asserted of the righteons^ in distinction from the transitori¬ 
ness and evanescence of the world. So that here, also, the 
glorious prerogative of infinite existence is made the sub¬ 
ject matter of declaration, and in reference to a particular 
class, in a manner which refuses to be sublimat^ by the 
spiritualising process, and demands the rigorous adoption 
of the literal sense. 

And this passage reminds us of the promise recorded 
by Isaiah, liiL 10, as rendered by Bishop Lowth, (Dwight 
also adopting it)—If his soul shall make a propitiatoiy 
sacrifice, he shall see a seed which shall prolong their days** 
—Quite in accordance with many other prophetic assertions, 
as, for example. Psalm Ixxxix. 35, * His seed shall endure 
for ever;’ and xxi. 4. 'He asked life of thee, and thou 
gavest it him, even length of days for ever and ever.’ 

If, however, the Bishop’s rendering should be objected to, 
the argument does not sufier, inasmuch as, on the received 
translation, prolonged existence, notwithstanding«he should 
die, would then be promised to the Messiah —* he shall pro¬ 
long his days.’* Accordantly with the promise in another 
Messianic psalm,' Thou wilt show me the path of life,’ xvL 
11, and again, ' With long life will I satisfy him, and show 
him my smvation.’ xcL 16. 

But before we quit our present subject, I may remark 
that it has often been interesting to observe how preachers 
and commentators, as if unconscious of the conclusions to 
which their statements would necessarily lead, sometimes 
treat quite literally passages of the kind we have adduced. 
We may select one illustration from among preachers, and 
another from among expositors. 

The late Robert Hall, in a sermon on 1. John v. 12, 

' He that hath the Son hath life,’ remarked, " There were 
four ways in which we may become possessors of what was 
not our own : first, by force; second, by purchase; third, 
by inheritance; fourth, by donation. The possession of 
Jesus Christ was by the gift of the Father: the*Father 
only adequately rewards the Son by conferring etecnal life 

* Similar is the rendering by Dr. Ferdinand Hitzig, by N’ f.haelis, 
Seiler, Gesenius, and Rosenmueller; quoted by Dr. Pye Smi a in his 
invaluable work on the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Jcma t^iat. 
p. 288, Ae. 
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on his followers; . '. No lest a gift than the making 
them partakers of his own eternity /"• ' 

If we partake of etemid existence throngh Clirist, then 
of course none except his followers are immortal; and so 
the whole doctrine of this work k drawn after this first 
principle. So difficult is it for anything but truth to be 
thoroughly consistent 

Of expositors, let us take Professor Stuart, Selecting 
him in'preference to all others, because he has, in a most 
able treatise which is far beyond my praise, maintained the 
eternity of hell torments; in which, while he denies, as we 
have seen on a former page (109,10) that reason can prove 
man immortal, he neveiffieless strangely omits to mal^e 
good this indispensable first pcunt, the very foundation stone 
of his whole superstructure; but quietly taking it for 
granted, has thereby built his prison house for eternal 
misery on the sands, or in other words, rendered his other¬ 
wise masterly work nugatory for his purpose. Strong is 
the bow which his right hand holds, and bright and pointed 
are the feathemd arrows of Ms quiver, but—^the bowstring 
is awanting. 

But leaving Ms book on the subject, and taming to his 
latest valuable sontribution to our theological stores, we 
shall find that even he fails to keep clear of the admission 
wMch overthrows the doctrine of a universal immortality, 
and with it that of eternal misery. It shall suffice to quote 
Ms remarks on the Water of Life, and Book of Life. Thus 
tie writes on— 

Rev. iii. 5. He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in 
white raiment; and I will not blot out his name out of the 
book of life, but I will confess his name before my Father, and 
before his angels. 

1 wHL not blot out, that is,—will sufier to remain, or 
cause to be retained. The form of expression is a litotes, 
that is, an affirmative sense attached to a negative form of 
expression. Book of Itfe is a frequent idea in both the old 
and new testament, ileaven is first conceived of as. a city ; 
then those admitted to dwell there are citizens; their names 
of course are conceived of as inscribed in the city-register. 
Names thus inscribed in cities on earth, are blotted out 

• Fifty Sermons delivered by the Rev. Robert Hall, M.A.. from 
Notes, Ate, by Rev. T Grinfield, M.A. p. 483. 
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when life ceaseB, or when crime is committed^ and for 
feiture of privilege ensues. Not to be blotted out, of course 
implies therefore continued life and privilege.’’ 

Bat if not to be blotted out of t^ book oi life, is equi¬ 
valent to affirming their "continued life,”—^then, seeing 
this is graciously promised as a peculiar privilege to a class, 
it yould follow, as a matter of course, that others will be 
thus blotted out, that is, will not have "coottnued life.” 
For how can that be seriously promised as a privilege and 
a reward, which is already possessed independently and 
inalienably ? But let us recur again to Professor Stuart’s 
Commentaiyw— 

Rev. xxii. 1. And he showed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and the 
Lamb. 

** In Gen. iL 10, seq. we have a description a river in 
Eden for the sake of watering the garden. But the writer 
had in his mind the passage in Ezek. zlvh. 1—12, where a 
stream issues from under the new temple, and diisports in 
various directions. So here, a riva* issues from the throne 
of God and the Lamb, in the new city. The whole is 
modelled after the oriental manner of building palaces, near 
or in which a fount of water, or jet d^eau, is indispensable, 
for the sake of coolness and refreshment The implication 
is, of course, that they who drink of these waters of life are 
immortal, that is, wUl never die.” 

But if to drink of the waters of life is a beautiful figure 
for the idea of possessing immortality; and if to drink of 
these waters of fife is set f(Hih as one of the glorious prero* 
gatives of the followers of the Lamb, as indeed it is, then 
it ought to be conceded, that neither did they originally 
possess this immortality in their own right, nor are they 
immortal whose obstinate rejection of the Saviour excludes 
them from these waters of fife. 

1 trust the objectionB against a fit^al interpretation of 
the terms in question have been fairly met, and that it will 
be seen the preponderance of argument is in favor of the 
view suggested. But let us not close this chapter without 
again (&tinctly recognising an important fact; namely, 
that our conclusion not be in the least degree invafida- 
ted by the adduction of passages, be they ever so numerous, 
in which Life—^Eternal life is used metaphorically. For 
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if there were a thousand texts in which fair criticism could 
find only the figurative employment of the term, these 
would not detract from the authority of those other texts 
relating to the righteous, in which an enlightened criticism 
would find the literal sense. And then if there were such, 
be they ever so few, they establish the doctrine that life in¬ 
finitely protracted (immortality) is the gift of God through 
Christ to those who believe. 

And then again, if immortality be a prerogative conferred 
on the pious through the Mediator, it must follow that sin¬ 
ners were not ah initio endowed therewith; and also that 
none who reject Christ and* his great salvation m^^I live for 
ever; and so, consequently, the threatening to them of de¬ 
struction, of perishing, of second death, must be literally 
understood; and therefore the death threatened to Adam 
was that which has been already intimated, and the popular 
doctrine, unsustained by scripture, must be abandoned. 
Yes, all this, if there be only one text in scripture which 
teaches that life, in its literal sense, is conferred by Christ 
as a blessing on believers. And this view, happily, har^ 
monises the whole of the sacred writings on this and kin¬ 
dred subjects; so that, though on this point, we recede 
from orthodoxy, we in that proportion approach nearer to 
truth; though we shake a human system, I thank God, 
we establish the scriptures. 

Nor will the affectionate disciple of Christ fail to recog¬ 
nise the proof, hereby afforded, of the personal dignity of 
the Son of God. Who is he that has the power and the 
right to confer immortality on whomsoever he will? Verily, 
he of whom it is said, ‘ in him was life,’ and who can truly 
say ' I give unto my sheep eternal life,’ manifestly stands 
before us ‘in the form of God,’ and as though in very deed 
he deemed it no usurpation to equal himself with God. To 
whom then shall we bend the knee in reverent adoration, 
if not to him who, as the Prince of Life, can place upon 
our brow the diadem of immortality? Well may we be 
ever ‘looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious ap¬ 
pearing of the great God, even our Saviour Jesus Christ;’ 
for, ‘when Christ, who is our life, shall appear,then shall 
we also ap])ear with hiip in glory.’ 

Meanwhile, shall not those on whom hi# royal name is 
named) be soUcitously careful to glorify him w^, to bring 

• 9 * 
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them back from the land and shadow of death, counted 
not his own life dear to him, but yielded himself to death, 
in order that he might destroy death, and deliver them who 
through fear thereof would else have been all their lifetime 
subject to the bondage of most miserable despair. But 
now, where is thy sting, O Death? 0 Grave, where is*thy 
victory ? Through Christ, the mortal shall put on immor¬ 
tality; and Death, that last enemy, shall be destroyed. 
Hallelujah! for the last Adam is a life-giving spirit. 
Well may the apostle say, ^ the love of Christ constraineth 
us; because we thus judge, that if one died for all^ then 
were aW^dead; and he died for all, that they who Zive, 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him 
who died for them and rose again.^' 

Lord, henceforth engrave tUs sacred law of gratitude 
more deeply upon our hearts, and let our lives show ferth 
thy praise. 
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Examination op particular Txxts. —^Mark ix. 43, &c. Worm 
kat dieth not, and fire that is not quenched—^Matt xxv. 46. These 
shall go away into everlasting punishment— 2, Thess. 1-9. Pun¬ 
ished with everlasting destruction from, Jtc.—Rom. ii. 8^. Indig¬ 
nation and wrath, tribulation and anguish—^Rev. xiv. IQ. Smoke 
of their torment ascendeth up for ever and ever—Rev. xx. 10-14. 
Tormented 4^y and night for ever—Cast into the lake of fire— 
Matt. xvi. 25. Lose his own soul—^Matt. iii. 7-12. Chaff burned 
up with unquenchable fire^Other texts—Result 

Hitherto We have been chiefly occupied wltli suggestuig 
general principles, and with showing the insufficiency of 
the basis on which the doctrine of eternal misery is made 
tq rest Yet while these general principles, if sound, carry 
the entire result, which is also obtained if the popular no¬ 
tion be shown to be unfounded, yet probably there may 
all along have lurked in some minds the conviction that, 
although the popular notion is open to objections that it 
may not be easy to answer, yet the plain unambiguous 
testimony of scripture is so decisive, that it has only to be 
adduced, and the controversy is settled to the triumph of 
orthodoxy. 

«And yet the devout Christian who has implicitly received 
the common doctrine, and trembled at the bare thought of 
calling its correctness in question, will be surprised to 
And how few texts even seem to support the notion. Let 
him collect them, and he will perceive that most of them 
are highly figurative; so that Ihe real sentmient has to be 
brought out from underneath the drapery in which it is 
so strikingly exhibited. When, for example, we read of 
flames, do we suppose that there will be real fire I If so, 
fire would very soon utterly consume any bodies that might 
be cast into it, unless they were all preserved therefrom by 
a never-ceasing miracle, and render^ eternally incombusti¬ 
ble. And if the bodies were once consumed, and perished, 
as material bodies must soon be m materal flames, the 
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9pirit would not be hurt by fire^ whatever its intensity. 
And if any one supposes the fire to be material^ then he 
must literally understand the mention of the worm that 
never dies. And then we have vast multitudes of immortal 
worms! But as no one in the present day will press this 
sense, the question is fairly open—What is meant by un 
quenchable fire, and a never-dying worm ? 

Let us devote the present chapter to an examination^ 
separately though briefiy, of some of the chief passages of 
the new testament, which treat of the future sentence of 
the ungodly. And for the sake of replying at once to the 
question just proposed, we may begin with— 

§ Mark ix. 43—48. 

43 And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off: it is better for 
thee to enter into life maimed, than having two hands to go 
into hell, into that fire that never shall be quenched; 

44 Where their worm'dieth not, and the fire is not quenched 

49 And if thy foot offend thee, cut it off: it is better for thee 
to enter halt into life than having two feet to be cast into 
hell, into the fire that never shall be quenched; 

46 Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 

47 And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out: it is better for 
thee to enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, than 
having two eyes to be cast into hell fire: 

48 Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 

Very terrible is the announcement which our Lord thriee 
repeats. And assuredly we have no wish in the faintest 
d^ee to diminish its terribleness. But we have now sim- 
{dy to inquire its meaning. 

This phraseology was by no means new. It was familiar 
to the minds of the people who gathered round our Lord. 
From their early childhood it had repeatedly fallen on 
their ears, being of not unfrequent recurrence in the sacred 
books which were read in their synagogues every sabbath 
day. The Teacher of Nazareth was himself a jew, and he 
adopted the well-known phraseology of the ancient prophets 
t>f the nation. 

Thus Ezekiel wrote, xx. 46—48. ‘Moreover the word 
)f the Lord came unto me, saying, Son of man, set thy 
face toward the south, and drop thy word toward the south, 
and prophesy against the forest of the south field; and say 
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to the forest of the souOi^ .Hear the word of the Lord; 
Thus saith the Lord God^ Behold^ I will kindle a fire in 
thee, and it shall devour every green tree in thee, and every 
dry tree: the flaming flame shall not be quenched, and all 
faoea from the south to the north shall be burned therein. 
And all flesh shall see that 1 the Lord have kindled it: it 
shall not be quenched.’ A brief explanation of which may 
be subjoined. 

Ezekiel being in the northern part of Chaldea, Judea 
would be to the south of him. ‘ The forest of the south 
means the people of that land. The impending judgments 
of God were to be to them as a people what fire would be 
to trees. And just as trees would be consumed by the 
* flaming flame that should not be quenched,’ so should the 
jewish people as a nation be utterly desolated. 

Here then fire is the symbol of destruction. And it is 
called unquenchable, simply to denote that nothing should 
arrest its progress till it had consumed that whereon it 
preyed. 

So too Jeremiah had written, xvii. 27, ^ But if ye will 
nof hearken unto me to hallow the sabbath day, and not to 
hear a burden, even entering in at the gates of Jerusalem 
on the sabbath day; then I kindle a fire in the gates 
thereof, and it shall devour the palaces of Jerusalem, and 
it shall hot be quenched.’ Where again the meaning is 
similar, namely, that desolating judgments are threatened 
against the people, who, in their national capacity should 
be destroyed. An idea set forth by the figure of Jerusalem, 
their metropolis, being burned hdth fire that should never 
be quenched. But who would ever dream of city gates 
and palaces burning for ever! Beyond all dispute ‘un¬ 
quenchable fire,’ when the phrase is used by the prophets, 
is the symbol of utter destruction. 

So Isaiah had expressed himself more than once, to 
whose language we will attend somewhat more particularly. 
Thus, denouncing the judgments of God against the land 
of Edom, he says—^xxxiv. 8—15. “ For it is the day of 
the Lord’s vengeance, and the year of recompenses for the 
controversy of Zion. And the streams thereof shall be 
turned into pitch, and the dust thereof into brimstone, and 
the land thereof shall become burning pitch. It shall not 
be quenched night nor day; the smoke thereof shall go np 
for ever: from generation to generation it shall lie waste; 
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none shall pass through it for ever and ever. Bat the cor¬ 
morant and the bittern shall possess it; the owl also and 
the raven shall dwell in it: and he shall stretch out npon 
it the line of confusion, and the stones of emptiness. They 
shall call the nobles thereof to the kingdom, but none shall 
be there, and all her princes shall be nothing. And thorns 
shall come up in her palaces, nettles and brambles in the 
fortresses thereof: and it shall be a habitation of dragons, 
and a court for owls. The wild beasts of the desert shall 
also meet with the wild beasts of the island, and the satyr 
shall cry to his fellow; the screech owl also shall rest there, 
and find for herself a place of rest There shall the great 
owl make her nest, and lay, and hatch, and gather under 
her shadow; there shall the vultures also be gathered, every 
one with his mate.” 

Now here no one has ever dreamed of interpreting liter¬ 
ally. For the streams of Idumea never have been turned 
into pitch, nor the dust into brimstone, nor has the land 
ever become burning pitch. Moreover it is said in the same 
connection, the owl and raven, &c., shall dwell there, which 
would be quite irreconcilable with a literal interpretation. 
What then can the meaning be but precisely t^t which 
every one understands it to Namely, that this terribly 
expressive imagery is employed to set forth the idea of 
utter and hopeless desolation, min; in &ct, destraction as 
a nation. 

Thus Barnes correctly explains it:—Isaiah xxxiv. 9. ** And the 
etreame thereof. The idea here is. that there would he utter and 
permanent destruction. There would be as great and awful a destruc¬ 
tion as if the streams every where should become pitch or resin, 
which would be set on fire, and which would fill the land with flame 
and desolation. This image is very striking, as we may see by sup¬ 
posing the river and streams in any land to flow not with water, but 
with heated pitch, turpentine, or tar, and that this was all suddenly 
kindled into a flame. It cannot be supposed that this is to be taken 
literally. The image is evidently taken from the destruction of 
Sodom and Gromorrah (Gen. xix. 25-28), an image which is more 
fully used in reference to the same subject in Jer. xlix. 17-18. *And 
Edom shall be a desolation;—^as in the overthrow of Sodom and Go¬ 
morrah, and the neighbor cities thereof, saith the Lord, no man shall 
abide there, neither shall a son of man dwell in it.’ And the duet 
thereof into brimstone. The ruin shall be as entire as if all the soil 
were turned into brimstone, which should be ignited and left burning. 
10. It shall not he quenched night nor day. That is, the burning 
brimstone and pitch (ver. 9), the emblem of perpetual and entire 
desolation, shall not be extinguished.*^ 
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Before adverting to the next passage of Isaiah, it will be 
as well to remind the reader of Ibe circumstances connected 
with the valley of Hinnom (whence the word Gehenna) 
also called Tophet It lay just outside Jerusalem, to the 
south-east of the city, and was a deep valley, formerly very 
fertile, and, abounding in pleasant trees, afforded a delight¬ 
ful retreat This spot was selected by the idolatrous peo¬ 
ple for the worship of Moloch. Here his horrid image was 
set up—^made of brass and hollow, which being heated, 
their children were placed within its arms as a sacrifice 
grateful to the god, while loud drums were beaten to 
drown the cries of the innocent victims. At a later day it 
was purposely defiled, and made a receptacle for all the 
filth of die city. The carcases of malefactors were cast 
there. And to consume the putrifying remains, and pre¬ 
vent contagion, fires were kept perpetually burning. Thus 
it became a most noisome and hideous spot; and the 
smouldering fires that were ever to be seen there, the half- 
burnt corpses, and the worm rioting on corruption, would 
well supply the most terrific imagery. 

In allusion to all this, Isaiah, when foretelling the de 
struction of the vast Assyrian army that encamped before 
Jerusalem, and threatened soon to make an end of it, says, 
that just as if this place had been purposely prepared for 
them, shall they perish and be consumed.—xxx. 27—33. 
“ Behold, the name of the Lord cometh from far, burning 
with anger, and the burden thereof is heavy, and his lips are 
full of indication, and his tongue as a devouring fire. And 
his breath as an overflowing stream shall reach to the midst 
of the neck, to sift the nations with the sieve of vanity: and 
there shall be a girdle in the jaws of the people, causing 
them to err. Ye shall have a song as in the night, when 
a holy solemnity is kept; and gladness of heart, as when 
one goeth with a pipe to come into the mountain of the 
Lord, to the Mighty One of Israel. And the Lord shall 
cause his glorious voice to be heard, and shall show the 
lighting down of his arm with the indignation of his anger, 
and with the flame of a devouring fire, with scattering, and 
tempest, and hail-stones. For through the voice of the 
Lord shall the Assyrian be beaten down which smote with 
a rod. And in every place where the grounded staff shall 
pass, which the Lord shall lay upon 1^, it shall be with 
tabrets, and harps; and in battles of shaking will he fight 
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vdih it For Tophet is ordained of old; jea» for the king 
it is prepared: he hath made it deep and large: the pile 
thereof is fire and much wood ; the breath of the Lord, like 
a stream of brimstone, doth kindle it/’ And here probably 
the carcases of the hundred and fourscore and five thousand 
men whom the angel of the Lord slew in one night, were 
brought to be consumed. 

We may now turn to the closing sentences of Isaiah’s 
prophecies.—And it shall come to pass, that from one net? 
moon to another, and from one sabbath to another, shall 
all flesh come to worship before me, saith the Lord. And 
they shall go forth, and look upon the carcases of the men 
that have transgressed against me. For their worm shall 
not die, neither shall their fire be quenched; and they shall 
be an abhorring unto all flesh.” Ixvi. 23-4. 

. The complete triumph of the cause of true religion is here 
set forth under most appropriate and striking imagery. The 
people of God are represented as victorious over all their 
adversaries. And as the inhabitants of a long>beleagured 
city, whose foes at length are all destroyed, come forth and 
walk over the field of recent conflict, where their enemies to 
a man were yesterday stricken down, and mark with stern 
satisfaction the completeness of their overthrow, and watch 
the fires that are kindled to consume their putrifying re¬ 
mains,—so shall the faithful followers of God one day see 
all opposition and hostility for ever effectually put down. 
But let it be observed that the imagery conveys the idea of 
complete destruction exclusively;—not the lingering tor¬ 
ment, but the utter end of the wretched enemy. It is their 
^ carcases ’ that are lying exposed under the face of heaven. 
And it is on their carcases that the worm riots, or the flame 
kindles in order to consume. 

Here then we have the origin of the new testament 
phraseology. We first read of unquenchable fire, and of 
a worm that never dies, in the prophets. Where either 
literal fire is not at all intended, but is used as an image 
of complete destruction; or else, though called unquench¬ 
able, is called so, not as absolutely and in itself unextin- 
guishable, but relatively to the object cast into it; fire that 
should not cease to bum till the carcases were consumed. 
Now, whatever the sense which an english reader, not very 
heedful of the old testament, would put on such figurative 
expressions, to the minds of the Jewish people, to whom 
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the\ were addressed, tlie one idea would be that of dual 
and irretrievable ruin; not never-ending torment, but utter 
and everlasting destruction. 

If indeed we had met with such language for the first 
time in the new testament, we might perhaps have said,— 
Fire is the most terribly expressive metaphor for torment, 
and unquenchable fire will therefore denote unceasing tor¬ 
ment. And this would be fair, if the figure occurred for 
the first time, and there were no other passages to assist in 
the right interpretation. But even &en, it would have 
been equally fair for another to reply,—No, fire is that ele¬ 
ment w'hich, more than all else, utterly consumes and 
destroys what it^ kindles on; so that it is manifestly em¬ 
ployed to denote the hopeless destruction of the wicked. 
This would have been as fair as the former. But when we 
recur to the origin of the phraseology, this last interpreta¬ 
tion becomes the only allowable one. The usua hquendi of 
the prophets, from whom it is derived, decides the matter, 
especi^y when this so completely harmonises with all the 
other parts of scripture. 

§ Matt X. 28. And fear not them which kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul: but rather fear him which is able 
to destroy both soul and body in hell. 

We need not explain what it is for the body to be killed 
—^to be deprived of life<—of all conscious existence. Our 
Lord well knew the only idea his phrase about destroying 
the body could pos^bly convey. But he uses the woid 
* destroy ’ as equivalent to the word * kill,' which he had 
used in the preceding clause, and uses it in reference to 
hath body tatd soul. Evidently teaching the disciples, what 
indeed none ought ever to have doubted, that it is at all 
events in the power of God to kill the soul, to destroy it, 
as the body is destructible. And he teaches them to fear 
on this very account; and to let this greater fear of God, 
who could destroy both body and soul, overpower and 
expel the lesser fear of persecutors, who were ‘ not able to 
kill the soul,' but could only destroy die body. In other 
words, our Lord certainly did set before his hearers, as a 
fearful warning, the idea of an entire destruction of their 
whole conscious being. This, I think, was unqestionably 
the only idea of which his wor^ were fairly representative, 
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and which {hey must unavoidably suggest And if the 
thing itself be deemed impossible^ or if it shall be affirmed 
that God never will destroy boffi body and soul in hell^ 
then did the * Faithful and true Witness’ do what some of 
his foUowers (with reverence be it spoken) would scruple 
to do^ and ought to scruple,—^namely, employ as a motive 
an argument, the perfect inaccuracy of which was at the 
time known to him. For, since the soul is not indestruc¬ 
tible, the use of the word ^ destroy,’ in reference to both it 
and the body, could, it is submitted, fairly convey but one 
idea. The sense of the word as used in reference to the 
body, which could be understood, would fix the meaning 
of it as applied to the soul. 

Nor is this the only similar use of the word * destroy.’ 
From several instances let us take one. ^ The last enemy 
shall be destroyed—Death,’ where the only possible mean¬ 
ing, and universally received, is—shall utterly and for ever 
cease to be. Death personified is to cease to exist This 
cessation is called destruction. The sinner is destroyed too 
—loses his soul—his life—^his whole life. And this may 
appropriately introduce another text, namely,— 

§ Matt. xxv. 46. And these shall go away into everlasting pun¬ 
ishment : but the righteous into life eternal. 

fhis is one of the three very strongest passages which 
can be adduced in support of the popular doctrine of a 
literal eternity of torment for the ungodly. The same term 
of duration, [everlasting] is really used in reference 

to the punishment of the wicked, which is employed in 
reference to the happiness of the righteous. This is beyond 
dispute. So that it is scarcely to be wondered at, that mul¬ 
titudes should rest satisfied with the easy argument,—If 
the everlasting misery of the one class may terminate, so 
may the blessedness of the other; for since the self-same 
word is employed in both cases, the happiness and the 
misery must be of equal duration.” 

This is easily said. Every brain can comprehend, and 
every tongue repeat it And it looks so very like a sound 
and conclusive argument, that one is not surprised to 
find ‘the many,’ when it has once been put into their 
mouths, abundantly satisfied with it With multitudes it 
is of course perfecdy decisive, and renders all investigation 
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Boperfluous and idle. But it does utterly surprise me to 
find any intelligent Christians laying much stress on an 
argument^ whose insufficiency is so apparent the moment 
one looks at all beneath the surface. So it is however. 
And men at whose feet one might be glad to sit in silence 
for twice the period that Pythagoras imposed, have adduced 
it as perfectly conclusive. It demands therefore the most 
respectful consideration, and I submit to the candid inquirer 
the following suggestions. 

i. The argument derived from the use of the same epithet, 
everlasting, is not decisive; and that for several reasons. 
And even if there were no other passage which affirmed 
what would be the ultimate doom of the incorrigible, and 
if this were the only one in all the new testament which 
taught anything on the subj<>0' even then it would not 
prove an absolute eternity of woe. For while, on the one 
hand, no man can deny that the word althviog, [everlasting] 
and ffiose of kindred import are repeatedly, and most fre¬ 
quently even, used in the sense of an absolute eternity; 
as when used in reference to God, (of whose immortality 
however we are convinced without the use of this term, 
which indeed does not add to the strength of our conviction) 
and as used in reference to the righteous (pf whose never- 
ending happiness we are all convinced by other lines of 
reasoning^ and not by the use of this word alone ;*) so, on 


* ** The unfixed practice of our english translators in rendering the 
scripture terms of duration, has thrown a disadvantage upon certain 
very momentous questions, and has made many affirmations of the 
inspired writers seem vague, which probably were to themselves, and 
to their first readers, quite definite; or at least more so than they are 
to our ears. The conf^usion hence arising has led certain controver- 
tists to found an argument upon the supposed force of a single term 
{aldifios) to which scripture usage has given a very great latitude of 
meaning; and which therefore must, in every place, receive its specific 
value from the subject in hand. Most fully may it be granted that in 
the apostolic axiom—as well as in many other places—* The gift of 
God IS eternal life,* there is included—infinite, or never-ending 
existence. But our persuasion of this fact must not be made to hinge 
on the native or independent force of the adjective there employed; 
but upon the evident intention of the writer, as illustrated or con¬ 
firmed by other means.” Saturday Evenings p. 454-5. 

We may quote also from Professor Stuart, who says,—“ If he (the 
reader) be accustomed to philological and exegetical studies, he will 
also perceive that, so far as the simple idea of the word Mv is con* 
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die odicr hand, ought no man to deny diat these terms aie 
often used in a limited sense. 

It cannpt be denied, for instance, that they are sometimes 
used to denote simply a very long, but indefinite period, 
and in cases where it would be absurd, and indeed impossi¬ 
ble, to attach to them the notion of an absolute eternity; 
and that they are sometimes used when the palpably evi¬ 
dent intention is to affirm that that condition which is 
predicated, shall continue so lotag as the person or system 
to which it relates shall last, without diereby affirming 
the absolute eternity thereof.* 

So then eternal misery might be misery which continued 
as long as the individual thmtened therovrith should con¬ 
tinue, without deciding that he would exist for ever; and 
which, if true, would have to be independently established. 
So that before this text can be fairly adduct as proving 
the sinner will exist for ever in miseiy, an opponent must 
prove the sinner to be immortal In which case his argu¬ 
ment will be less unsound; although he must know, if he 


cerned, the sense of it is substantially the same in o7/ the eases now 
to be designated; and that the different shades by which the word is 
rendered, depend on the object with which is associated, or to 
which it has a relation, rather than on any differences in the real 
meaning of alw itself.” JExegetical Essays, ifc, 

* All the land which thou seest, to thee [Abram] will I give it, and 
to thy seed for ever. The utmost bound of the everlasting hills. Ye 
shall keep it a feast by an ordinance for ever. Ye shall observe this 
day in your generations by an ordinance for ever. His master shall 
bore his ear through with an awl, and he shall serve him for ever. 
Your seed shall inherit it [the land] for ever. An everlasting priest¬ 
hood. An everlasting statute. The house shall be established for 
ever to him. They shall be your bondmen for ever. It shall be for 
an ordinance for ever. The earth [land] which God riveth thee for 
ever. It shall be a heap for ever. These stones shall oe a meinorial 
for ever. Theleprosy of Naaman shall cleave unto thee [Gehazi] and 
to thy seed for ever. ^ Him and his sons for ever to burn incense 
before the Lord, to minister unto him and to bless in his name for 
ever. Not one of the stakes thereof shall ever be removed. And 
this city shall remain for ever. The land which I gave unto your 
fathers for ever and ever. The everlasting mountains were scattered. 
Everlasting chains until, &c. Gen. xiii. 15: xlix. 26, Exod. rii. 14; 
17; xxi. 6; xxxii. 13 ; xl. 15. Lev. xvi. 34; xxv. 30; 46. Numb. 
X. 8 . Deut. iv. 40 ; xiii. 16. Josh. iv. 7. 2 Kings v. 27. 1. Chron 
xxiii. 13. Is. xxxiii. 20. Jer. xvii. 25; vii. 7. Hab. iii. 6. Jude 6 
with many other passages which a concordance will supply. 
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have competently investigated^ that the case would not even 
then be entirely closed. 

But if an opponent should still persist in pointing to the 
use of the same epithet ‘ everlasting/ and refuse to allow 
any weight to the above suggestions, I take leave to in¬ 
quire, whether his philological principles will not somewhat 
disqualify him to maintain the truth of Christianity itself. 
Never could he convert an intelligent Jew to the Christian 
faith. For what is one of the favorite strongholds in which 
a son of Abraham intrenches himself against the followers 
of Jesus of Nazareth? Is it not this—that the polity and 
ordinances of Judaism were to be ‘ everlasting V Just as 
strenuously as do some of my opponents persist in repeat¬ 
ing * everlasting misery/ adducing the word everlasting 
as precluding argument, and foreclosing all discussion, just 
so pertinaciously does the jew torn a deaf ear to all the 
Christian arguments, and doggedly repeat that the ^ statutes 
of Moses/ file * ordinances of the house of Jacob' are ‘ for 
ever/ they are ‘everlasting/ so they cannot terminate and 
cease, to be superseded by something else;—wherefore 
Christianity must be utterly false—an imposition. See just 
what it is that blinds the eye of the unhappy jew to this 
veiy day. And what is it that hardens his heart against 
our blessed religion ? What but precisely the same argu 
ment which my opponents adopt, when they affirm that the 
word ‘ everlasting' must prove the misery of the sinner to 
be eternal. Earnestly and affectionately do I entreat them 
to look at this; and so to perfect their philology as to en¬ 
able them to maintain the truth and honor of our holy reli* 
gion against all comers. 

But it is by no means, or in any degree, on the foregoing 
remarks that I would rest the answer to the argument de¬ 
rived from our present text. Those remarks are only 
inte«ded to remind the inquirer of the difficulty which an 
opponent ought honestly to feel, in the way of Jiis affirming 
the eternity of hell-torment from this passage. 1 consent 
with all my heart to waive them even; I do waive them 
altogether; and rest the case entirely, so far as this text is 
concerned, m my next reply, to which rather I invite at* 
tention. 

ii. Let it be cheerfully granted, then, that the word 
everlasting must, in each part of this text, be understood in 
its largest widest sense, as denoting' an absolute eternity. 
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Let this be conceded. And I not only concede it— 
affirm it, and believe it What then ? Does mj opponent 
make out his case any more satisfactorily ? Not a whit 
He gains nothing thereby. I know very well how this text 
is perpetually quoted—or, one might say, misquoted. People 
are not content with the phrase * everlasting punishment 
they must substitute anoffier word for punishment And 
what shall it be? Misery, or torment, no matter whicL 
And so our Lord is represented as saying, * These shall go 
away into everlasting misery * (or torment). Whereas he 
says nothing of the kind. Let us reverently adhere to his 
oum expression; he says, * everlasting punishment, and not 
* everlasting torment* And the two tl^gs are utterly dis 
tinct 1 affirm as strongly as any man that the wicked shall 
go away into everlasting punishment; but then I deem 
it my duty to say as our Lord said, ' punishment* I have 
not the presumption to correct his phraseology, in order to 
harmonise it with my notions. But orthodoxy does this. 
And it is only by substituting * misery,* or ‘ torment,* for 
punishment, that this text can be made to support the 
popular doctrine. But let us not add to his words, lest he 
reprove us. 

It is an indisputable fiict, and terrible enough, my 
brethren, without our exaggeration, th^ the wicked shcdt 
go away into everlasting punishment. But what is punish* 
ment ? Is misery, or torment, a fair and proper synonym f 
It will not be asserted. Johnson defines punishment “ any 
infliction imposed in vengeance of a crime.** Whatever a 
judge justly awards to an offender for his crime is punish¬ 
ment Stripes—^fines—deprivation—^imprisonment-degra¬ 
dation—death—^may be the ‘ punishment * awarded in an 
earthly court. And whether it be a night's confinement in 
a cell awarded to a child, or a flogging awarded to a young 
thief, or transportation to the felon, or death to the murj^erer, 
it is with equal propriety called punishment in each case. 
And the substitution of the word ^ misery * or ^ torment,* 
would be utterly inadmissible. Yet the present text will 
not answer the purpose of my opponents unless they make 
such substitution, which in pulpit harangues I have per¬ 
ceived to be generally done. But as many of them, whose 
aim I am sure, like my own, is only to ascertain the true 
mind of the Spirit, will acquiesce in the propriety of adher¬ 
ing to the use of the word ^ punishment,* in which case 1 
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agree ^th tiiem that it vnll be everlastings the issue is joined 
on the question—^What is the everlasting punishment which 
this text affirmSs but does not define ? 

And so this text cannot prove the popular doctrines which 
has to derive the answer from other portions of scripture. 
So that we are precisely where we weres—agreed however 
that, whatever it is, it be everlasting.—And then I sub> 

mit, in generals that the whole of the second part of this 
volume is a reply to the question. But not to pass away 
under cover of the gener^ pleas though fairs I shall trouble 
the reader with another consideration. 

iiL The question is narrowed, be it remembered, to this. 
What is the punishment which is to be everlasting? And 
h^ each party must be prepared to concede what is fair. 
On the one side, 1 of course admit that the everlasting 
infiiction of torment would be everlasting punishment On 
the other side it must also be allowed, that, in case God 
should really destroy the incorrigible, literally destroy them, 
so that they for ever cease to be, this infliction of death 
would be punishment No one would, in such a case, hesi 
tate to say that utter destruction constituted the punishment 
threatened to the ungodly. It is believed that no one could 
possibly object to the use of the word punishment in such 
a connection. And then surely a complete and final and 
iiretrievable destruction—a destruction which is for ever, is 
to all intents an everlasting destruction. And so everlasting 
destruction would be everlasting punishment. And for the 
phrase everlasting destruction we have the highest authority 
in 2. Thess. L 10, to be presently considered. And it is sub¬ 
mitted that this text afibrds—^not only a warrant for calling 
destruction a punishment, and applying thereto the epithet 
everlasting—^but also a fair exposition of the passage we 
are considering— 

These shall go away into Who shall be punished with 

everlasting punishment everlasting destruction. 

In corroboration of which, it may be observed, that the 
everlasting punishment afiirmed by our Lord, Matt xxv. 
46, is the same thing as is threatened in v. 41, where our 
Lord represents himself as addressing the same party (as 
in our text he is speaking of them) * Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire.’ But that fire is everlasting, 
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in relation to the object cast into it, which is not qnenoa-' 
ed till the object itself is consumed, just as chaff is said. 
Matt iii. to ^ burned up with unquenchable fire. And aa 
has been already shown, the scripture usage of the phrase^ 
everlasting fire, shuts us up to the idea of comjfdete de¬ 
struction. 

Hoping the reader will consider that this often quoted 
passage has been fairly examined, and will perceive that it 
affords of itself no warrant for the popular doctrine, we 
will pass on to the examination of another text 

§ 2. Thx 88. i. 7—^9. And to you who are troubled, rest with us, 
when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven, with his 
mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them who 
know not God, and that obey not the gosp^ of our Lord 
Jesus Christ: who shall be punished with everlasting destruc¬ 
tion, from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his 
power. 

In commencing our remarks on this awfully important 
passage, we may repeat that, by a generally received canon 
of interpretation, the literal sense is to be preferred wherever 
possible. To understand the threatening here in its literal 
meaning involves nothing impossible; since of course God 
can blot out of existence, if need be, those who continue 
only by his sustaining power. Nor does it contradict any 
other portion of scripture, we think, but on the contrary, 
htrmonises with all the other statements concerning the 
doom of the incorrigible. K the apostle had intended to 
express the idea of a literal and complete destruction, he 
could not have selected more appropriate phraseology; 
while, had he meant to convey the notion of an eternity of 
torment, we find it diflicult to conceive of this as the most 
fitting vehicle for such a sentiment. The presumption then 
is in favor of the literal sense. 

And so strongly have expositors felt this, that some of 
them admit the literal sense in part—^Thus, for example 
Whitby, who takes the ‘ flaming fire' to be literal, says— 
These positive torments on the body are not to begin 
until the raising of the body, when Christ ' shall come in 
flaming fire to take vengeance on them who would not 
obey his goi^V * worid that now is being reserve to 
be set on fire, for the day of judgment and perdition of 
ungodly men.* At whieh time I conceive the righteoua 
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be * snatched up into the air, and be for ever with the 
Lord/ 1. Thess. iv. 17, and the wicked shall be left to the 
devouring dames. 

also do co^ecture that this fire maybe called eternal^ 
not that the bodies of the wicked shall ^ for ever burning 
in it, and never be consumed by it, since this cannot be 
done without a constant miracle; but because it shall so 
entirely consume their bodies as that they shall never subsist 
again, but shall perish and be destroyed for ever by it"— 
Whi^y in loc» 

He afterwards goes on to declare his belief that the soul, 
thus separated a second time, by this second death of the 
body, will exist for ever in miseiy. I need not animad* 
vert on any part of the exposition, as ihy only object is 
to show how the phrase ^everlasting destruction^ is taken 
literally, as to one part of man, by a commentator who, 
taking for granted &e soul’s immortality, is therefore ob¬ 
liged in consistency to understand this phrase as having 
a literal signification as to one part of the sinner, and a 
metaphorical sense as to the other part Similar is Mack- 
night, who says;— 

“ So that our Lord’s sentence [Matt xxv. 41] is to be 
understood literally of the devil and his angels, as well as 
of the wicked; and that the effect of this burning upon 
both will be the utter destruction of their bodies, without any 
hope of their ever regaining new bodies; while their spirits, 
surviving the destruction of their bodies, so long as it shall 
please God, shall be made unspeakably miserable by their 
own thoughts, without any enjoyment whatever to alleviate 
the bitterness of their most melancholy state.’’ In his next 
note, he expounds the * everlasting des^ction’ of our text 
to be the destruction (literally) of the ''animal life,’’ though 
not of “ the thinking principle.’’ Machnight in he. 

So obvious, we see, was the literal sense to these expo- 
ritors, that they readily adopt it to the fullest extent which 
their mental philosophy would allow. But what reason 
&ere is to m^€$ a distinction which the inspired apostle 
does not draw, I confess I do not so readily perceive. For. 
beyond dispute, the sinner in his entireness can be destroyed 
literally; and if the word has any literal force at all in this 
passage, I submit that it comes in all its tremendous fulness 
a^^ainst the whole man, and not me^l^ against a part of 
jSiOatu]^ 

JO 
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But the only reasons that can be alleged against Kterallj 
understanding the threatened destruction as pertaining to 
the whole man, are—^that the man, as to some part of his 
nature, is indestructible even bj the power of God, which 
no one ought to affirm; or,—^tLit the sinner is immortal, 
and so cannot be Uterallj destroyed; which must be fu'oved 
as well as affirmed; or,—^that this rendering would contra^ 
diet other passages, which being plainer must give the sense 
to the more obscure. Against which all the arguments sug¬ 
gested in this work lie, while the literal sense harmonises 
with all other parts of scripture that bear directly or in¬ 
directly on tlie subject The error that lies at the root of 
so many expositions is the quiet and perfectly unquestioned 
assumption that every man is immortal Which even they, 
as easily as others, t^e for granted, who concede that this 
cannot be established by reason, and who do not previously 
establish it from scripture, nor independently of those very 
texts to the interpretation of which they bring the unproved 
doctrine as the fitting key. 

Here it may be well, however, to notice two objections 
which the Eclectic Review has urged against the literal 
rendering of our text The First is drawn from the addi¬ 
tion of tiie phrase, ^ from the presence,’ dec., and is thus 
expressed— 

** If by destruction a cessation of being had been here intended, 
the apostle would naturally have closed with that word. With this 
meaning, what can be intended by * destruction (cessation of being) 
from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power I* 
The language is not only redundant but unintelligible. It seems 
obvious, that the destruction specified is a punitive banishment from 
the presence of the Lord Jesus, and exclusion from those displays of 
his ^ory which will constitute so large a portion of the biessedness 
of his saints.” 

To which it may be replied, that to me it seems equally 
obvious that, if the apostle had meant this, he could have 
expressed it much better than by representing the sinner aa 
eternally destroyed. And that so far from this banishment 
from the presence of Christ, and from the displays of his 
glory, being a punishment to the sinner, he will not have 
the slightest wish to be near Christ, nor to behold his glory. 
And so I might retort on my respected reviewer the language 
he has (wilh less correctness however) adopted on another 
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pAge, in referenoe to my view—^that the sinner will be ntteriy 
destroyed^ namely, “ That God is by our author’s opinion, 
brought forward in the majesty of his wr^th to denounce 
against ungodly men as a terrific punishment what actually 
is to them Qie greatest possible good! ” * For, certainly, die 
fiuther the wicked can remove from a glorified Saviour 
whom they hate, the better pleased will diey be. But it 
was not to make this observation that 1 quoted the Review. 
Let me explain then the strict propriety with which the 
apostle could say —* destruction from the presence of the 
l^rd, and from the glory of his power,’—a phrase at which 
it surprises me the writw of that article should have 
stumbled. 

The apostle aaa jew was, even by early education, much 
more intimately acquainted with the old testament scrip¬ 
tures than it is common for us to be, (the study thereof 
constituting a chief part of the education of a jew). It 
would be perfectly natural, then, for his theological style to 
be formed, to a considerable extent, on that of his ancient 
scriptures. And we accordingly find that much of the pecu¬ 
liar language, and allusions, and figurative expressions of 
the new test^ent writers generally, is derived from that 
venerable source. Now the phrase, * the presence of the 
Lord,’ was a very ancient one. As was also another and 
often equivalent one ,—* the glory of the Lord;’ by which 
was generally meant, not the moral character of the Divine 
Being, which according to our ideas chiefly constitutes his 
especial glory; but that bright luminous cloud of over¬ 
whelming splendour which we commonly call the * Sheki- 
nah,’—^the well known symbol of the divine presence. 

It may not be amiss to add, for the sake of younger 
readers, that a great many passages of scripture receive 
their most expressive and truthfd illustration from the 
right understanding of this common jewish phrase, as used 
in the sense now given. Thus the promise of com¬ 
ing of the Messiah was conveyed in these terms, * The 
glory of the Lord shall be revealed.’ So the prophet; and 
Ae evangelist records, ‘the disciples beheld his glory;’ 
and all Christians, having their minds enlightened from 
above, behold ‘ the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ’ 

* This <^jection will be considered more at length in the next 
ahapUr. 
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The flopernainral dead of farightnesa tfaen, Ae SheUoil^ 
^vrhence often proceeded die voice of 6od^ wm denommateil 
eometiines * theu presence of die Lord,* (^m which, as sta¬ 
tioned at the entrance to Eden, before which, in all proba¬ 
bility, our first parents and the.pious of that early a^ pre¬ 
sent^ themselves, Cain was driven out*); at other times, 
* the glory of the Lord.* And somedmes ^ is represented 
as coming forth from this * presence of« the Lord,* or from 
'die glory,* either to consume the sacrifice, as in Lev. ix. 
2S—4, or to punish the guilty, as Lev. x. 2; Numb. xvL 
19—35. The new testament teaches us eagerly to expect 
the ' appearing of the great God, even our Saviour Jesus 
Christ ,*—* the glory of the Lord shall be revealed,’ again, 
'and 1 ^ fiesh shall see it together;* 

Remembering then the manner in which the Jewish wri 
ters used these two phrases, we see with what perfect pro¬ 
priety the aposde could use the peculiar language of the 
text, to denote, if he wished to do so, that the ungodly 
■ho^d be ntt^y consumed, and that their destruction 
would be caused by an all-<kvooiiog agency, proceeding 
forth from the judge, who comes with the * glory ’ of the 
Father. And I ask, does it not seem as if he meant to say 
that, assometimes of old devouring flames shot forth from 
the Shekinah—^‘the glory of the Lord,* so, when Chrift 
shall appear in * glory,* to recompense all men, fire shall 
flash forth from the presence of the Lord, and consume the 
rebellious, as he 1^ aflhmed just b^ore, verse 8, *vx 
flaming Are taking vengeance,* 4 Sec. 

1 say this without meaning to express any opinion as to 
whether material fire will be employ^, but merely to show, 
in answer to the review^s objection, how naturally the 
apostle could say * destruction from the presence/ even if 
he meant a literid destruction. 

The. Reviewer’s Second objection to the literal rendering 
as thus expressed— 

As a further evidence that the term destruction, when used 
descriptively of the future state of the wicked, cannot be understood 
of extinction of being, we may notice the annexation to it of the epi- 
th^ * everlastii^,’ as in 2. Thess. i. 9. Considered as extinction of 
being, destruction must be held to be a summary act. In what sense 
can It be said to be everlasting? It is in itself a fieri as well as a 
momentary act; and the term everlasting, as connected with it, is 

* See Gen. iv. 14-lCL 
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Mdmdaat Of unintelligible. Does it not seeCi dear, that the 
apostle, in speaking of eoer/asfmg destruction, means to describe 
something which has continuance—^as a state of suffering, and not 
the act of a moment—^like extinction of being ? ” 

I nmst confess myself unable to perceive much force in 
this objection, for it seems to me thiat the word everlasting 
may 1^ preyed with equal propriety to destruction, 
whether this be understood literally, or metaphorically. 
The sinner may be everlastingly banished, or everlastingly 
'destroyed. If the adjective be applicable to the one, it is 
just as nnich so to the odier. And as everlasting banish^ 
metit would be a banidmieiit never to be revoked^ so ever¬ 
lasting destruction is a destruction that being complete and 
final is never to be reversed; just as the psalmist says, 
^ When the wicked spring as the grass, and when all the 
Workers of iniquity do flourish, it is that tAcy shall be de^ 
slrojfedfor erer* 

And does not the reviewer assume too much^ when he 
affirms that destruction is a momentary act ? In one sense 
indeed it is, just as dying mi^ be calM a momentary act 
There is the articulum mortis^ I know; that is, there comes 
a moment when the man ceases to exist, though he did 
eadst the very moment before. And yet the act of dying, 
(speaking the language of everyday life) k sometimes fear¬ 
fully protracted, and the precedent strife and anguish are 
terrible to view. Why then must the second dying be a 
momentary act (except indeed we detennine to construe 
metaphysically the popular terms of iqposties, who wrote 
chiefly fdr the common people); why may it not be, if God 
itoe fit, awfully protracted? God can destroy the sinner 
altogether; can do it either by an aet of his own, or by 
widiholding his sustainii^ powers in which case the miser¬ 
able creature would naturally sink into that nothingness 
out of which he was originally brought And how fear¬ 
fully protracted this dying out of existence may be, who 
can tell ? God grant that neither he who writes, nor he 
who reads these lines may ever know. 

I admit that in one sense it must be a momentary act; 
that there would be a moment in which it might be said— 
Now he is extinct,—^last moment he was in being. But 
just as common-sense people unhesitatingly say of some 
poor creature whose death-bed they come from watching,— 
^ fie wae dying for a udiele day imd nighV’ or, tor a 
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^ole week,”—so, for anything we know, may liie fleeond 
death be feudal in the process, to say nothing here of the 
shivering anticipation and all the precedent miseiy. For 
if the soul quit its clay tenement so lingeringly as it often 
does in the present state, the yielding of itself to death may 
be in sometUng of the proportion of its superiority to the 
body. However, all 1 mean here is to protest against the 
affirmation that the second death, if it mean destruction, 
must be a momentary actby which, as seeming to make 
it devoid of all that is terrible, it almost appears as though 
the reviewer sought somewhat unfairly (may I be pardoned 
if wrong) to prejudice the exposition we suggest Espe¬ 
cially when, on a subsequent page, in endeavoring to show 
that my view after all is nearly as terrible as the popular 
one, he writes thus, ** He holds, moreover, that this [the 
suffering previous to destruction] does not exhaust the vials 
of this wrath, but that the threatening comprehends the 
final extinction of being; which, considered as a punitive 
act, and as constituting a large part of the wrath against 
sin, must be held to he an awful cdUmily,* 

§ Romani iL 8-9. But unto them that are contentious, and do 
not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile. 

The apostle speaking of the * day of wrath, and revela¬ 
tion of the righteous judgment of God,’ (which ' day’ would 
denote some particular period; for eternity is nowhere 
called the day of wrath) lArms that God, who is no re¬ 
specter of persons, will render to eveiy man according to 
his deeds. To one class, namely, those who * have sought 
for gloiy, and honor, and immort^ty,’ ho will award ^ eter¬ 
nal life.’ To the other class, the disobedient, who have 
yielded themselves up to unrighteousness, he will render 

* indignation and wraffi, tribulation and anguish.’ 

Now it is manifest that this passage teaches nothing as 
to the duration of that tribulation and anguish, which his 
indignation and wrath will occasion. On the supposition 
of a miserable destruction for the ungodly, there will be 
terrible scope for the manifestation of tiie righteous * indig¬ 
nation’ of God, and for the endurance of unutterable 

* anguish.’ This passage then does not decide anything on 
our question. Although, if the tribulation and anguish 
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were never never to cease, one wonders that the apostle did 
hot avail himself of this element of terror, to heighten the 
description by which he would fain affect the mind, and 
decide it to seek for glory, honor, and immortality. I think 
most of the believers of the popular notion would have 
done so. They seldom, in their harangues on this subject, 
omit the never-ending character of the anguish. And if 
the apostle had believed just what they do, it appears to 
me he would at all events have introduced it here. It 

would have so well answered, if it had been true, his be¬ 

nevolent purpose. But he has not intimated a word of the 
kind. On the contrary, he speaks first of a day, or par¬ 
ticular period of wrath; then, of those who have rightly 

sought for immortality,* obtaining eternal life; ^nd finally, 
of some as perishing without law. So that t^s passage 
affords no countenance to the doctrine we are opposing; 
while it does appear even to give some color to ^e view 
we believe to be scriptural 

* 1 still feel compelled to adhere to our english version of this 
text, which represents the righteous, by patient continuance in well 
doing, seeking for glory and honor and immortality, notwithstand¬ 
ing the Reviewer, with whom it is true are most expositors, says 
** The position of the word immortality, at the close of the sentence, 
r^uires it to be regarded, after the greek idiom, as an adjective; so 
giving to the whole phrase the idea of immortal glory and honor.” 
Now, I respectfully ask, what is the greek idiom that requires this 
rendering? That the figure hendiadys is often used, I most cheer¬ 
fully concede. But surely no one will affirm, that when two or 
more nouns come together, the last must be construed adjectively; 
for how many texts occur to the mind in a moment which refuse 
submission to such a rule. Take, for instance, tlie phrase in v. 10 
of the same chap., * But glory, honor, and peace to every man that 
worketh good;’ no one renders it ‘peaceful glory and honor;’ and 
V. 4., ‘ Despisest thou the riches of his goodness and forbearance 
and /ong-sttffering ?* * 1 am the resurrection and the life,' does not 
mean, I am the liviRg resurrection. So ‘ Christ is made unto us wis¬ 
dom, righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption; ’ where, as I 
have already shown, is a beautiful gradation and rise in the thought 
suggested, till we come to the last magnificent result ‘ He that 
prophesieth, speaketh unto men to edification and exhortation and 
comfort* ‘There shall be weeping, wailing and gnashing of teeth* 
Sfc, 

Now, since reason cannot prove man immortal, and since the ge¬ 
neral tenor of scripture seems to make immortality contingent, it 
appears to me a somewhat arbitrary thing for expositors to affirm that 
the word immortality is used adjectively here; and I feel bound to 
retain it as our english version gives it, which represents immortal¬ 
ity as a blessing to be sought for. 
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Bat let os .pass on to the consideration of another text 
And as I said there were three passages in particular, which, 
more than all others, are thought to teach the orthodox 
doctrine, we will come at once to the examination of them. 
One however has been already considered, namely. Matt 
xxv. 46. The remaining two are found in the book of the 
Apocalypse. The first is— 

§ Rsv. xiv. 9-11. And the third angel followed them, saying 
with a loud voice, if any man worship the beast and his 
image, and receive his mark in his forehead, or in his hand, 
the same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which 
is poured out without mixture into the cup of his indignation: 
and he shall be tormented with fire and brimstone in thd 
presence of the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb: 
and the smoke of their torment ascendettt up for ever and 
ever: and they have no rest day nor night, who worship the 
beast and hb image, and whosoever receiveth the mark of his 
name. 

Ibis is indeed an awful passage, and, more decidedly 
perhaps than any other, seems to favor the common notion 
of an eternity of misery. And I must confess that I have 
myself adduced it in former years in support of that doc* 
trine, which I once held as firmly as any do at the present 
time. But a more careful examination of the text, in its 
connection, led me to consider my earlier interpretation of 
it to be untenable; and I respectfully submit the following 
' suggestions to the judgment of the candid inquirer. 

L It is contrary to one the soundest and most obvious 
rules of interpretation, to derive a momentously important 
doctrine from a book so full of symbol, and of the most 
^^vated poetry, as the book of the Apocalpyse is on all 
hands allowed to be. And the advocates of any tenei-^na 
matter what—^must be hard driven, if they are glad to take 
their stand amid the hieroglyphs that attract us to the isle 
of Patmos. Nor will the holders of the popular notion 
themselves consent that other doctrines shall be deduced 
from, or modified by, the bold and figurative language of 
this, nevertheless, profoundly interesting and instructive book. 
The orthodox will not allow their psychology, for instance, 
to be affected by it. Nor will they suffer toe millenarian 
to prove his theory therefrom. And indeed in reference to 
all other matters, excepting this of eternal torment, they 
lay down and apply toe soundest principles touching the 
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interpretation of sjmbolie language. . And 1 may be a&owed 
to protest against any dep^inre th^from ki favor of a 
notion^ whicl^ more dian most others, demands for proof 
the plainest and most unambiguous testimony of the ia« 
spired writers, when in their gravest and least excited 
moments. 

Nevertheless, let us examine the passage. And 1 think 
that even if the testimony of the seer, expressed as it is in 
the most elevated style of poetry and symbol, be allowed 
to be put in evidence, it wUl not go the length of serving 
the cause for which it is called. For I submit that the. 
terror-striking announcement of this ‘third angel’ does not 
at all relate to the future condition of sinners after the 
judgment day. For,— 

ii. Their torment is in verse 11, represented as synchro¬ 
nous widi their worship. ‘They who toorskip the beast 
have no rest,’ <kc. And then the holy angels and the Lamb 
alone are mentioned^ v. 10, as the spectators of their punish¬ 
ment. Now let it be remembered diat these wilh^g wor¬ 
shippers of the beast and his image were the furious agents 
in the sufferings of the saints, to comfort whom the angel 
announces the retribution that should overtake their perse¬ 
cutors. If, then, this passage had related to the future state, 
would not the saints have been naturally associated as spec¬ 
tators with ‘ the holy angels and the Lamb V What good 
reason can be assigned for the omission, except that the 
judgments threaten^ in this verse are to take place before 
the Bfdnts have joined the glorious assembly almve ? That 
is, that the vengeance' denounced is inflicted here on earth, 
and during the time-state. A conclusion to which I am 
imperatively compelled by observing another thing, viz.— 

iii That iii subsequent chapters we have the fulfilment 
of these very threatenings exhibited; which fulfilment indis- 
putaMy takes place here and now. An examination of 
the general scheme of this portion of the Apocalypse will I 
trust sustain this view to die satisfaction of the impartial 
student. ^ 

Chapter xiii. commences another grand epoch: to which 
the preceding chapter is introductory, by again going back 
to the commencement of the Christian era. The xiiith is 
taken up with the vision John had of the first beast, that 
arose out of the sea, with seven heads and ten horns, and 
who btaspheaied «ad his name, and his tabernacle, and 
10 * 
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ihem that dwell in heaven. And made war whh the 
jaints, and overcame them, and IM power over all kindreda, 
and tongues, and nationa Then die seer beheld another 
beast coming up out of the earth, having two horns, as a 
lamb, but speaking as a dragon. This doeth great wonders, 
deceiving the nations, and causing them to make an image 
to the first beast, which all must worship, or die. And so 
great is^his power that none may buy or 'sell, but those 
who receive the mark of the beast 

This xiiith chapter, then, opened a fearful state of things 
for the Christians to contemplate. More tribulation for 
them, even after Judaism had lost the power to oppose. 
Fresh persecutions and fiery trials. Yet, their homes must 
be outraged, their persons tortured, their lives poured out 
Fearful prospects! What will become of the sacred cause 
they have espoused ? Let them be calm. The kingdom of 
Christ is founded upon a rock, and the gates of hell shall 
never prevail against it Only let them keep a stout heart, 
and be undaunted and faithful to the end. 

To strengthen their faith, and animate them ivith confi* 
dence amid their sufferings, the xivth chapter discloses 
pleasant things. It represents in brief that, notwithstanding 
all, multitudes would be heroically faithful to Christ, whose 
patient devotedness would inspire the songs of heaven. 
Then, an angel is seen flying in the dutstretched heavens, 
having the blessed gospel to proclaim all over the earth, in 
vpiie of the severe persecutions waged to exterminate the 
truth. Let this satisfy the suflering saints that the cause, 
which was dearer to them than life itself, was safe. A 
second angel then announces the fall of Babylon, speak¬ 
ing according to prophetic style, in the present tense,— 
* Babylon is fallen, is fallen,’ &c. as though it had alre^y 
taken place. Although the catastrophe had not in reality 
occurred, and is subsequently described more at length. 

Then comes the third angel, denouncing the righteous 
judgments of God against the worshippers of the beast and 
his image, in the language of our present text These are 
to 'drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which is poured 
out without mixture into the cup of his indignation,* and 

* On our present text. Professor Stuart, who nevertheless, strangely 
as it appears to me, makes this passage teach the eternity of hell tor¬ 
ment, whereas I submit it has no reference to the future state at all, 
more correctly says (though it makes against his own interpretatiou 
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are to be tonnented with fire and brimatone^in the presence 
of the holy angels and of the Lamb.^ 

This angel, having performed his mission, which was so 
wdl adapted to sustain the saints during the period of their 
persecution, retires; and John is left awhile to muse on the 
vision he had seen. Meditating on the terrible calamities 
of that period to which chapters xiii. and xiv. relate, he 
testifies to the need there will be of patience, v. 12. And 
while so musing, a voice from heaven, confirmatory of his 
thoughts, bids him write that then it will indeed be a 
blessed privilege for Christians to die rather than to live, 
that they may rest from the calamities and labors of that 
trying period. Then he sees in vision every preparation 
being made and matured for executing the judgments which 
the angel herald had announced. Let the remainder of this 
zivth chapter be carefully read. It shows judgment begin- 
nii^, and only beginning. 

The xvth exhibits the preparation that is made to exe¬ 
cute the threatenings of our text; lyhile the victorious 
followers of the Lamb sing the song of anticipated triumph. 
Seven angels receive seven golden vials full of the wrath 
of God. 

The xvith opens with the commission solemnly given to 
the seven angels^ ^ Go your ways, and pour out the vials of 
the vsralh of God upon the earth. And the first went, and 
poured out his vial upon the earth; and there fell a noisome 

which states the threatening to refer to future punishment)—** We 
must go to the old testament for the full explanation. There God is of¬ 
ten said to give the cup of inflammation or indignation to nations 
whom he is about to destroy ; e. g. Is. li. 17. Lam. iv. 21, Jer. xxv 
15-16. xlix. 12. li. 7. Ezek. xxiii. 31-34. Job xxi. 20. Ps. Ixxv. 8. 
Persons intoxicated are unable to destroy or even resist those who as¬ 
sail them; so that to represent Uiem as intoxicated in the way of pun¬ 
ishment, is to represent them as devoted to irremedial destruction. Or 
we may present the matter in another light. Criminals about to suf¬ 
fer, were often through compassion of executioners or bystanders pre¬ 
sented with a stupefying potion, which would diminish their sensibil¬ 
ity to pain, but which of course was the index or precursor of certain 
death. Thus in Mark xv. 23, it is recorded that Jesus refused to drink 
‘ the wine mingled with myrrh,* which was proffered him when ho 
was about to be nailed to the cross. The holy Saviour would not abate 
wy portion of his agonies, by the use of an intoxicating drink. But 
in wnichever of these two ways the expression in our text is accounted 
for, the meaning remains su&tantially the same—^for the drinking of 
fuch an intoxicating cup is the prelude to certain death.” 
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and grievous sore upon the men mho had the mark of 
heasty and upon them which worshipped his image, xvL 2, 
[compare our text, xiv. 9 and 10, first clause]. Let tbe 
whole of this chapter however.]^ carefully read. The 
threatened judgments are execute on the kingdom of the 
Deast and on his worshippers. And some of the lan¬ 
guage in which this is described is precisely that in which 
the threatenings of our text are couched. See, for instance, 
verses 8, 9, 10, 11, where they are exhibited as scorched 
with fire, and as fearfully tormented; while the angd of the 
waters, verse 5, and another out of the altar, verse 7, 
praise the Lord for the righteousness of the judgments. 

The xviith chapter is occupied more particularly with 
the mystic Babylon which is to be destroved, and v. 16, 
shows how the ten horns will hate her, ana eat her flesh, 
and bum her with fire. While the xviiith goes on to an¬ 
nounce the manner in which the judgments just about to 
overtake her (' she shall be utterly burned with fire,^ v. 8,) 
. will afiTect the spectators,—The merchants of these things, 
which were made rich by her, shall stand afar ofi^, for the fear 
of her torment, weeping and wailing,^ &c. v. 15. ^And they 
cried when they saw 3ie smoke of her burning* dec. v. l4 
The xixth shows the joy there would be, when this idola¬ 
trous and persecuting power was put down; and in v. 20, 
the beast and false prophet were * cast alive into a lake of 
fire, burning with brimstone.” 

With the exception of this last verse, I think it will be 
apparent that the judgments threatened m xiv. 9,10, axe 
exhibited in the subsequent chapters as execute upon 
earth. While the verse just quoted, xix. 20, has no refer¬ 
ence at all to the future state after the general judgment, 
which has not yet taken place. And the language is pre¬ 
cisely that of the prophets, already considered, whereby they 
denoted the entire and utter and final destruction of some 
hostile power. Moreover, the beast and false prophet are 
symbolic personages; so that the fire and brimstone are 
symbolic too. And if we ask, of what,—the answer must 
be that, by the usus loquendi of the inspired writers, this is 
i^ymbolic of utter desolation and destruction. 

So, then, John being his own interpreter, the announoe- 
nent of the angel in xiv. 9—11 (given both to warn 
Christians against being seduced into worshipping the 
beast, and to animate £em with the certain prospect of 
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die destraetion of those powers that opposed the progress 
of the gospel) receives its fnlfilment in the disquietude 
and defeat and destruction of the abettors of the beast, so 
that according to the prediction of the second angel, the 
blessed gospel should win its triumphant way * to every 
nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people.’ 

To my own mind, then, it is evident that this passage, 
taken in its connection, has no reference whatever to me 
condition of the wicked after the general judgment; and 
therefore adbrds no countenance to the popular doctrine; 
but even makes against it, by showing the strongest phrase¬ 
ology —* the smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever 
and ever,’—^nsed in reference to this present state. 

In proceeding to consider the next passage, the very 
striking one contained in Rev. xx. 1(X-14, 15. It may 
prove advantageous to notice the 10th verse and the 151b 
separately, although the popular doctrine generally coimects 
them. us take the former one first. 

§ Rxv. XX. 9-10. And they went up on the breadth of the 
earth, and compassed the camp of the saints about, and the 
beloved.city: and fire came down from God out of heaven, 
and devoured them. And the devil that deceived them was 
cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast 
and the false prophet are, and shall be tormented day and 
night for ever and ever. 

We have just said that the orthodox commonly connect 
Ae 151h verse with this,—namely, * And whosoever was 
not found written in the book of life was cast into the lake 
of fire,’ and hence affirm that all the unsaved, devils and 
men, will exist together for ever in misery. 

I trust it has been shown that the other passages gene¬ 
rally Sdduced in support of this notion, not only do not 
reafiy teach it, but absolutely make against it But on 
the present text I submit— 

L That the writer simply affirms lhat the deml shall be 
tormented for ever and ever; which, whatever be the 
legitimate meaning (concerning which we need not inquire), 
no one disputes. At all events, 1 am not disposed to em¬ 
barrass my present subjects wiffi any inquiry into the fate 
of fallen angels. What I have undertaken is sufficient 
And 80 I simply remind the reader that this text says 
nothing at all about sinners of the human race. It is not 
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whe ipqpirod assertion here that men shall be tormented day 
and night, for ever and ever. John does not say they 
shall He only says that the devU shall And men are 
not devils. 

This is sufficient so far as this verse is concerned; but 
we may add another remarL 

il miatever this lake of fire may really symbolise, it 
is before the great day of judgment that the devil is repre¬ 
sented as cast into it It is moreover that into which the 
beast and the false prophet were previously cast, long 
before the final close of human history, xix. Now the 
beast and false prophet are not individual and historical 
persons really. They are symbolic persons. Many ex¬ 
positors tell us that mey symbolise a system, which is to 
come to an utter end, rather than particular individuals. 
If so, the idea of torment is not to be literally understood, 
of course. But this I waive altogether, seeing my subject 
does not require me to touch upon it Let it suffice to 
observe that this verse does not, in any way whatever, refer 
to sinners of the human race at all; but only to Ihe devil 
There is a sentence, however, of terrific import, only five 
verses subsequently^ which does refer to men, and in some¬ 
what similar terms. And to this we therefore come. 

§ Rzv. xz. 11-15. And 1 saw a great white throne, and him 
that sat on it, from whose face the earth and the heaven 
fled away; and there was found no place for them. And I 
saw the dead, small and great, stand before God; and the 
books were opened: and another book was opened, which 
is the book of life; and the dead were judged out of those 
things which were written in the books according to their 
works. And the sea gave up the dead which wcfe in it; 
and death and hell delivered up the dead which were in 
them; and they were judged every man according to his 
works. And death and hell were cast into the lake of fire. 
This is the second death. And whosoever was not found 
written in the book of life was cast into the lake of fire. 

Let this be taken for a highly elevated description of 
the last judgment and the final doom of the wicked. They 
are * cast into the lake of fire.' Verily, the ears of every 
one that heareth it may tingle at the terrible announcement. 
But what is the import of the terrific assertion ? Ortho¬ 
doxy ingeniously connects this 15th verse with the one we 
have just consiaered, knd pronounces thus,—The lake of 
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fire is tibe symbol of the torment the devil shall undergo. 
This torment is to be day and night for ever and ever* 
Into this same lake the wicked are to be cast. Therefore 
they also are to be tormented for ever and ever therein. 
This is not indeed expressly inserted in the text^ but it is 
a fair inference.^’ On my part I deny the soundness of the 
reasoning. Lot the reader judge. 

L The inference is not a necessary one. Because in the 
lake of fire the devil shall be tormented for ever, it does 
not necessarily follow that quite another race of intelli* 
gences, cast into the same lake, must therefore exist as 
long as he does, and endure the same torment If the 
orthodox use it, it proves too much for them. If they say 
that,—^because the devil, being cast into the lake of is 
tormented for ever, therefore sinners cast into the same 
are for that reason tormented for ever,—^we must hold them 
to the point, and they must in fairness afiiim something 
more. They must affirm, for instance, that all men, even 
the least guilty, will endure precisely the same torment as 
the devil himself, who has been plying his rebellious and 
murderous trade these thousands of years; seeing that the 
least guilty of the lost are cast into precisely the same fire 
as the devil. But if they shrink from this, aa surely they 
will, and say—^No, that can never be; the fire, though pre¬ 
cisely the same, will produce various effects, accormng to 
the degree of guilt;—^they surrender the entire case. For 
if the same fire may produce different effects, according to 
the individual, so that the torment of some shall be ^d 
in comparison with that of others, then, though it may tor¬ 
ment the devil for ever, it may not torment human sinners 
for eveit! If it may produce difierent effects, it may torment 
the one and destroy the other. At aU events the inference 
of the orthodox cannot be shown to be a necessary one. 
But further,— 

ii. The inference is not a fair one. For while, five verses 
before, the lake of fire may be the symbol of torment, in 
the very verse preceding our text it is the symbol, not' of 
torment, but of extinction. In verse 14, Death and Hades, 
being personified in accordance with the structure of this 
highly poetic and symbolic book, are represented as both 
cast into a lake of fire. What then does the being cast 
into the lake of fire mean, in v. 14? It denotes the utter 
ceasing to be of Death and Hades. There is to be no 
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more death. Arid ^is plain fiiet is poetically set forth bf 
the striking image of Death cast into a lake of &re; lire 
being the acknowledged symbol of the prophets for de- 
straction. So 'Death, the last enemy, is to be destroyed.* 
This is the nndisputed sense of t. 14. And all expositors 
are agreed that here—^in the very Terse before oar text—« 
the lake of fire is the symbol of final destruction, and of 
nothing else. 

When, then, in the very next verse, sinners are rqire* 
sented as cast into the same lake of fire, is it not obvious 
and legitimate to retain the sense necessarily attached to 
the symbol of fire in the verse before, rather than to over¬ 
look the near and go back to the remoter passage ? Espe¬ 
cially since even that remoter text itself is faidy open to 
discussion as to its meaning, while in the nearer passage 
the meaning is unquestionable. 

. And to this interpretation we are additionally led by the 
phrase ' the book of life.* It being those whose names are 
not found written therein, that ard to be cast into the lake 
of fire. The 'book of life* is a book from which some 
names are threatened to be blotted out, (xxii. 19, ' God 
shall take away his part out of the book of life.*) So that 
it does hot mean the book in ^ich are recorded the names 
of those that shall be eternally saved. What does it mean 
then! On a previous page (2il,12) we have given Stuart’s 
explanation, which the reader will perhaps kindly read 
again, with the remark founded thereon. As to have the 
name blotted out of the book of life,. Rev. iii. would imply 
forfeiture of life, and that the individual would be blotted 
out of existence, so, not to have the name found written 
therein would be equivalent, and would denote thdt the in¬ 
dividual, for some cause, would not obtain everlasting life. 
So then all whose names were not in this book—^all who 
through their own accursed folly would not lay hold on 
eternal life—are cast into that lake of fire, which in the 
immediately preceding sentence is made to symbolise final 
and everlasting cessation of existence. And the being cast 
into this lake, into which Death and Hades are cast to be 
destroyed, is. the second death. That is, the sharing the 
same fate as death and hades meet, which is destructioB 
literally,—^'this is the second death.* 

So diat this passage also harmonises with the rest of 
scripture, as ind^ scripture cannot but bo unifoYiri and 
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emijdstent. And affording no countenance to the doctiine 
of an eternity of torment for all the unsaved (and therefore 
for even the youngest and the least criminal equally with 
the vilest—for the youthful sinner, and the man who had 
enjoyed least religious light, though still enough to con¬ 
demn him,—equally with the devil himself, the wholesale 
destroyer of virtue and happiness, and ‘ who was a murderer 
from the beginning,^) it does a^m the destruction of all 
who have not laid hold on eternal life. 

And I do venture most respectfully to beseech my fellow 
Christians not to exhibit the Holy One, whose very justice 
is a perfection, as plunging all the unsaved of every age 
and nation and degree of responsibility, into one ai^ the 
same state of never-ending torment; unless indeed, after * 
maturest and devoutest investigation once noKxre bestowed 
on the solemn theme, they Income convinced that it is 
indeed the doctrine of scripture,—^that all of every shade 
of character, who are not meet for an inheritance among 
the saints in light, are involved by the righteous judge in 
one indiscriminate and fieiy mass of living torment-^the 
least guilty of the lost hand in hand, and that for ever, 
with &at unutterably fallen spirit who had dared, through 
long long ages, int^igently and perseveringly to oppose 
the bles^ government of God, and who had been the 
ruthless deceiver of the nations, and the wholesale murders 
of the human race. 

For linking the 14th and 15th verses with the 10th, as 
die advocates oi the common notion do, and thus making 
lost men —all the lost—^to be tormented for ever and ever, 
because the Devil is, the above conclusion is inevitable. 
And then, indeed, ‘ clouds and darkness,' but of another 
kind than we have heretofore affirmed, are round about the 
throne of the Eternal, fearfully hiding the * righteousness 
and judgment' which we are sure must constitute the foun¬ 
dation thereof. 

I thank God, who righteously requires the love of my 
whole heart, that, in his blessed revelation, there is nothing 
akin to what I find in human books, to make my religion 
one of terror rather than of reverent affection, reversing 
the apostle’s declaration, and making perfect horror to cast 
out love. And I would implore my fellow Christians, to re¬ 
examine for themselves the statements of that thrice and four 
times Idessed book, fran which too many derive tlieir ideas 
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only at second hand^ and through fallible and oftentunea 
grievously mistaken interpreters. 


Matt. xvi. 25-26. 

For whosoever will save 
' his Itfe [rj^y shall lose 

it: and whosoever will lose 
his life ty/i>x^v] for my sake, 
shall find it. For what is 
a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and 
lose his own $(ml7 
for what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul ? 


Mark viii. 35-37. 

For whosoever will save 
his life irpvxliv'\ shall lose it; 
but whosoever shall lose his 
life for my sake and 

the gospel’s, the same shall 
save it. For what shall it 
profit a man if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his 
own soul ? Or what 

shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul 7 


The one thing to which I invite attention here is that our 
translators have differently rendered a word which occurs 
four times in two verses. Twice they say ^life/ twice 
^ sout’ And hence^ to the english reader, the passage would 
convey an idea somewhat different from that which it would 
do if &e word yfvx^y had been uniformly rendered. There 
is no reason for twice translating that word * soul/ in the 
last verse, which they had just before twice translated * life/ 
Since our blessed Lord saw fit to use one and the same 
word four times in the same connection, and same sentence 
even, is it not every way desiraHe to make this sameness 
manifest in the translation ? 

Then the case stands thus. Christ had intimated to his 
disciples the sufferings and death which were before him. 
This they could not receive. They were not prepared for 
it And the strongly impulsive Peter replied —* Be it far 
from thee. Lord, tins sh^ not be unto thee/ Fibm the 
tenor of the Saviour’s reply, it would seem that this reluc¬ 
tance of the disciples to entertain the notion of their Mas¬ 
ter’s ignominious end, arose partly out of a secret and 
unexpressed dread of the result to themselves, if he should 
be successfully smitten down by the hand of persecution. 
Our Lord, therefore, as was sometimes his wont, replied 
rather to their secret fears than their spoken words, and 
assures them that his true followers would have to bear the 
cross. It is in this connection our text occurs; where he 
teaches them that if any one should seek to prolong his life 
by unworthy concessions, by the abandonment of his cause, 
for instance, he would ultimately lose it altogether. Christ 
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file only dispenser of life, wonld disown him as a follower 
at the great day; the consequence of which would be that 
he would emj^tically lose it But that if a disciple out 
of strong attachment to truth and holiness, out of love to 
Christ should be ready to sacrifice life itself in his cause, 
such a one, though his life might be cut short on earth, 
should nevertheless find it. Tlie Prince of Life would 
acknowledge him as a friend and follower, and give him to 
drink of the water of life and partake of an endless ex¬ 
istence. On this he founds a most impressive appeal. For 
what would it profit a man to gain by apostacy a little pro¬ 
longation of his days on earth, or to gain, if it were possi¬ 
ble, the whole world, and then absolutely lose life, itsdf ? 

The consistency and coherence of the entire passage 
require a uniform rendering of the chief term, on wUch the 
assertion and appeal are made to hinge. ^ What man is he 
that desireth life and loveth many days,^ who by a powerful 
instinct of his nature craveth life and length of days, even 
for ever and ever, let him cleave to Christ with full purpose 
of heart, let him faithfully adhere to him through evil report 
and good report, and through the direst storms of persecu¬ 
tion, for in Christ is life, and laying hold of him we lay 
hold on eternal life. Whatever bearing this passage then 
has upon the subject, is entirely in our favor, conveying 
the idea of a forfeiture of existence to those who do not 
continue to the end the true disciples of Christ 

§ Matthew iii. 10—12. And now also the axe is laid 
unto the root of the trees; therefore every tree which 
bhngeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into 
the fire. 1 indeed baptize you with water unto repent¬ 
ance : but he that cometh after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes I am not worthy to bear; he shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost and with fire: whose fan is in his 
hand, and he will thoroughly pur^e his fioor, and gather his 
wheat into the garner; but he will burn up the chaff wifii 
unquenchable fire. 

Here the forerunner of the Messiah inquires of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees ^ who had warned them to flee 
from the wrath to come.’ Let this phrase, the first time 
we meet with it in the new testament, be observed. In 
continuing to speak on this awful theme, the preacher, 
comparing the people to trees, asserts that * every tree 
which bri^eth not forth good fruity is hewn down, and ca^ 
into the fire.’ 








Then, the superiority to himself of the Mes¬ 

siah, just ready to appear, he asserts that *He will baptize 
with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.’ By which we are led, 
Dy an the circumstances and by the context, to understand 
that Christ will purify some by his Spirit, and will visit 
othera, who resist the Holy Ghost, with judgment, or fire. 
A sentiment more plainly taught in the next verse, where 
those that are baptized with the Holy Ghost are set forth 
as ^his wheat,’ which he carefully gathers safe into ^his 
gamer.’ While the incorrigibly sinful, being as worthless 
as ^ chaff,’which no one would care to preserve, are set 
forth under this significant emblem. And it is astoried 
that fhe ^ chaff shaU be burned up with unquenchable fire.’ 

Now most undeniably the idea suggested by chaff being 
east into the fire, is that of completest destraction. Chaff, 
cast into fire for its worthlessness, and remaining there 
unconsumed, would be a miracle indeed. And the idea is 
so incongruous fhat, out of the region of eontroverrial 
theology, no one would for a moment entertain it. Besides, 
John says of the chaff that it is to be * burned up.’ This, 
so fiu* as this passage is concerned, ought to settle the 
matter. But divines will not have it so. And they say 
the chaff is to be cast into the fire indeed, but is not to be 
consumed at all! ,And so vrith the trees that bring not 
forth good fruit; they also are to be cast into the fire, but 
are not by any means to be burned up; they are to be for ever 
burning, but never burned! And the word ^unquenchable’ 
is made to sustain the theory. But surely this word, used 
in reference to chaff, ought to convey toe idea that the 
devouring flame should not be quenched till it had con¬ 
sumed the material cast into it; and in relation to which 
alone it is called unquenchable. Just as, in the passage 
already quoted from Isaiah, it is said of Edom, ^The 
streams toereof shall be turned into pitch, and the dust 
thereof into brimstone, and the land shall become burning 
pitch; that sTuzll not he quenched night nor day; the smoke 
thereof shall go up for ever. 

How like is this terrific strain, on which we have already 
remarked, to the language of toe new testament, in figura¬ 
tively describing the future lot of the wicked. The reader 
will kindly pardon a repetition which our present text 
calls for, and will observe how manifestly it is used simply 
tor set forth toe idea of utter and permanent destructioa (as 
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a country, that is) and nothing more; For first, so far from 
the land l^cbnfing ‘ burning pitch which should, never be 
quenched,’ it was not destroyed by fire at all. And then, 
in the very verse which says, ^ it shall not be quenched 
night nor day; the smoke thereof shall go up for ever,’ it 
is also said, ^from generation to generation shall it lie 
waste; none shall pass through it for ever and ever/ And 
in the next verse, ^ But the cormorant and the bittern shall 
possess it, the owl also and the raven shall dwell in it,’ nSec. 
a quite sufiUcient proof that the figure was used, as already 
intimated, to denote complete and permanent destruction. 

Or, since new testament language may possibly carry' 
more conviction, we may refer to the strain of the apostle 
Jude, who says, verse 7, that * Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
the cities about them, are set forth foi* an example, suffer- 
ing the vengeance <ff eternal fire. But certainly those cities 
are not burning now, for the waves of the Dead Sea roll 
over them in gloomy silence. But inasmuch as the fire 
from heaven, which fell upon them, utterly destroyed them, 
never again to be rebuilt, it is called * eternal fire/ That 
k, fire, not etemid in itself, but in its effects. 

And under our present text we may include the vaiious 
rarabolic allusions, nearly all of which look the same way. 
^us Matt xiii. 30 and 40—42, where the wicked are 
represented as tares cast into a furnace to be burned up, 
because utterly worthless. It is true we here meet with 
the frequent assertion that ^ there shall be weepmg and 
gnashing of teeth/ But this does not lend the slightest 
countenance to the doctrine of eternal torment How' long 
the unhappy victims of their own accursed folly will be 
sufibring tiie consequences of their fatal choice, ere the 
final catastrophe, who can say ? But while consciousness 
lasts, their wailing will be fearful enough. But let the 
reader observe that the tares are sooner or later to be burned 
up. It is for this that they are cast into the furnace. 

The same remaik applies to the next, parable. Matt xiii. 
47—50^ which compares the kingdom of God to a net 
which gathered both sorts of-fish. IFUimutely, the bad 
were cast away, because of their worthlessness—thrown 
into fire to be consumed and got lid of. 

It is the sune result whi^ is broiugbt out .m another 
asoaniMe ai oar Lord. Matt xai. 44 V Aiul ^wbOMM^ 
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fall on this stone shall be broken; bnt on whomsoever 
it shall fall^ it will grind him to powder/ Just as the falling 
of an immense block of granite would crush all life out of 
the unhappy man whose foUy should bring it down upon 
him^ BO would opposition to Christ the great comer stone 
of God’s spiiituid temple, bring down swift destruction on 
the rash and guilty offender. 

So also in another parable. Matt xxhr. 45-—51, the un¬ 
faithful servant is represented as * cut.asunder;’ as in Luke 
xix. 27, the sentence which the King pronounces on those 
who had refused allegiance is, ‘ Those mine enemies which 
would not that I should reign over them, bring hither and 
slay before me.’ 

But all such imaffes as these,—^trees burned up—chaff 
consumed—stares and worthless fish cast into a furnace— 
a heavy stone grinding a man to powder—^a rebellious ser¬ 
vant being cut asunder—enemies being slain, dec. dec. will 
faiiiy set forth nothing but absolute destraction, and would 
seem to be by no means adapted to convey the idea of 
eternal survivance in misery. 

Nor do any of the slightly different class of parables 
.countenance the common doctrine of perpetual torment 
For consider those which represent a faithless servant, or 
a guest unsuitably arrayed, or wedding attendants whose 
carelessness made them too late in their arrival,—as left or 
cast into outer darkness. What is the explanation ? Eveiy 
one knows it We are to conceive of magnificent apart¬ 
ments, where costliest preparations are made for a sumptu¬ 
ous banquet The torches blaze on high. All is brilliancy 
and life. From the feast and mirth, however, the unworthy 
servant, and the rude discourteous guest, are excluded 
Where are they then? Without;—^in the dariL streets. 
The gloom of night involves them, and the cold air chilis 
them, while all is joy and gaiety within. This b the pic¬ 
ture. The excluded are weeping with mortification and 
disappointment and vexation, while they pine and shiver 
in the cold, and are destitute of the good things provided. 

AU know this is the basis. But what is there to favor the 
notion that thb weeping and wailing shall never cease ? No 
more than there b to support the idea that in the actual 
scenes, which might have served our Lord for the parable, 
the excluded guests wept and raged for ev^. The fact is, 
dbeve b no allusion to daration at all; none to the eontniii- 
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anee of ibe lament^ none to the cessation. And as of obnrue 
I do not adduce this parable as favoring the doctrine of the 
present work, so neither can the popular advocates fairly 
quote it as countenancing their notion. 

A similar remark applies to the parable of Dives. Our 
Lord shows an ungodly man in a state of wretchedness 
after death. How long it would last is not intimated. It 
is true there was no hope for him. He could not buoy 
himself up with the prospect of restoration to enjoyment 
But whether that torment should endure for ever, or would 
ultimately destroy him, the parable does not intimate. It 
teaches a terrible and hopeless state for the wicked after 
death, and that is ail. 

And so these somewhat different parables do not in the 
least degree interfere with those others which do plainly 
intimate a positive result, and that—absolute destruction. 

§ The fact is, all the new testament passages on the sub¬ 
ject a^nge themselves under three separate heads. 

The First class includes all those which affirm there will 
be tribulation and anguish, without any reference either to 
eternal duration, or to cessation, whether by recovery or 
destruction. So that on all those which fall under this first 
division, there is no dispute. The orthodox, the restora- 
tionist, and myself, ean with equal propriety use them in 
our appeals to sinners. And had there been no other 
statements given in the scriptures, the question—^What 
will become of the wicked, ffitimately? must have been 
an open one. 

The Second class of texts comprises the few which at 
first sight, and prior to that examination which on all doc¬ 
trines we must give to God’s book if we wish rightly to 
understand it, seem to favor the orthodox view. But on 
these, it is submitted, .first, that they do not necessarily 
convey the idea of eternal torment That is, that a fair ex¬ 
egesis does not bring out this interpretation as the fair and 
inevitable one. Secondly, that while some of them, when 
examined as we think impartially, do not fairly warrant the 
common belief at all; others of them, as Matt xxv. 46, for 
instance, leave the final result to be determined by other 
parte of scripture. 

The Third class consists of those numerous texts which 
either literally afibm, or metaphorically teaoh^ the doctrine 
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of this book. '^Behold^ the day cometh that riudl hum as 
an oven; and all the proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, 
i^hifcll be stubble; and the day that cometh shall burn them 
up, saith the Lord of hosts, that it shall leave them neither 
root nor branch.” They are chaff, and tares,^ which are to 
be burned np-<-they are to perish like brute beasts—^they are 
like meteors which disappear in the blackness of darkness 
for ever—^they are to be ground to powder—sawn asunder 
—to lose their life—^utteriy to perish—^to die—to suffer the 
second death—^to be punished with everiasting destruction, 
dec. dM). 

We take then what we deem the only fair idea of these 
passages. And we do it, first, because we recognise with all 
the o^odox, the imperativeness of the literal and obvious 
sense, wherever it*wiil stand. And we submit that it will 
stand in' reference to our present subject We do it, se¬ 
condly, because the interpretation of ^ the other parts of 
scripture, that are either immediately or indirectly, closely 
or remotely, connected with the subject, becomes more 
thoroughly consistent on this view, than on that which 
unhappily prevails in the evangelical churches generally. 
We do it, thirdly, because so many lines of scripture argu¬ 
ment conduce to this one point, and, to our minds, shut us 
up to the conclusion. And, fourthly, having, first of all, 
derived it from the only authoritative source of information 
in reference to the future, we find it every way more con¬ 
sonant with our inevitable idea of righteousness than is the 
mrthodox view, and altogether more calculated beneficially 
to affect the minds of men. But we may with most advan* 
tage pursue these reflections in another chapter. 

It will, however, he an act of injustice to us, if any of 
our opponents shall affirm that we first of all presumed to 
decide what ought, or ought not, to be the proceedings of 
the court of heaven, and then we set ourselves to main- 
tain it from the scriptures. To say this, would be entirely 
to misrepresent the order of our convictions. We first de¬ 
rived the idea from " the lively oracles,” and then rejoiced 
to find how truly fheir decision is echoed by the judgment 
and the conscience; to which we find God himself so fre¬ 
quently making an appeal on the righteousness of his pro¬ 
ceedings ; ‘ Are not my ways just and equ^ I saith the Loid.* 
*just and true are thy wayai 0 thou King of 
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OBXzcnoNt comiDKiicD. —That distraction is not necessarily 
•n eril—11. That sin deserves never-ending punishment—^IIL That 
the proposed theory diminishes the value of the soul, and conse¬ 
quently of salvation—IV. That it weakens the power of religion 
over the conscience—That it has an unfavorable aspect on the 
doctrine of atonement—^VL And is incompatible vrith the doctrine 
of degrees of punishment—VIL Minor objections—Result 


Against the doctrine submitted in tjiese pages many very 
grave objectionB are urged^ to which the moat serious and 
respectful attention on my part is unquestionably due. 
And indeed it has been anxiously given. For it is no li^t 
thing, on any subject, to differ from the great body of 
religious men, one’s brethren in the faith and hope of the 
gospel. And especially is it a solemn thing to seek to 
modify the faith of the evangelical church, on one of the 
most important articles it has so generally held. And I 
have no wish to disguise that, as this is the tendency of 
these pages, so inde^ it is solicitously my object Well 
then may I deeply feel the almost overwhelming responsi¬ 
bility of my position. If indeed my views are in harmony 
with the mind of the Spirit, nothing but good can be the 
ultimate result of my labors. But if otherwise, then, alas! 
I shall have done precisely that which, above everything 
else, I would the most sensitively shrink from. For my 
very highest ambition is, in some humble measure, to serve 
the cause of truth. 

Let me, therefore, calmly meet some of the more im¬ 
portant objections that have been advanced against the 
views stat^ in this volume. Only premising, however, 
that Christians are professedly satisfied to receive as truth 
whatever they find in the sacred scriptures, whether they 

11 
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can sflence the cavils, or meet the difficulties, Hiat may be 
raised thereagainst, or not And so, on our great evangdi- 
cal principles, if sbripture teach the * miserable destruction’ 
of die impenitent, it sufficeth ua *We walk by faith.’ 
Idle as the dash of the waves against the rock-bound shore, 
are all objections to any doctrine that really comes to us 
with the authority of revelation. 

Nevertheless, while we admit no weight, in anjrthing 
urged against the manifest testimony of scripture, yet if 
the arguments advanced against what we believe to the 
truth of God’s word can be satisfactorily met, it may assist 
to guide into the 'more excellent way,’ some of those who 
propose them with the same honest intentions that we desire 
ourselves to cultivate. 


L 

( It is urged that the cessation of existence is not neces* 
sarily an evil;—^that it may eVen be a blessing in¬ 
deed;—^and, under some circumstances, the greatest 
of all possible blessihgs. 


In order however to do full justice to this olijection, it 
shall be stated as given by the vrriter of the most poweiful 
paper against our views that has yet appeared. Again 1 
refer to my unknown friend in the Eclectic, whose language 
is as follows. 

To this it is obvious to object, that cessation of being is not 
neeessarilj, or in all cases, an eviL If all opportunity have been 
lost of rendering existence happy, and more especially if a course 
has been pursued which insures irrecoverable misery, the cessation 
of existence, so far from being a calamity, is the greatest relief 
and benefit which, in the circumstances, is possible. These, how¬ 
ever, are precisely the circumstances of ungodly men. So that 
God is, by our author’s opinion, brought forwai^ in the majesty 
of his wrath, to denounce against ungodly men as a terrific pun¬ 
ishment what actually is, to them, the greatest possible good. Mr. 
Dobney himself, indeed, must clearly regard the extinction of the 
wicked in the light of a kindness, since he evidently looks upon it 
with complacency, as assigning a limit to suffering otherwise with¬ 
out end, and as mitigating the too awful doctrine of endless pun 
ishment” 

V 

Now to this it may be replied, that all the seeming force 
of it arises from unallowably confounding the present 
and future states. It is here and now, tliat God threatens. 
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as a feaiM punishvent^ tlmt he will by a terrible aet of 
his justice blot out of being the incorrigibly impenitent 
And he threatens in order to reclaim. And most assuredly 
the prospect of a miserable destruction hereafter, is not 
precisely ^ the greatest possible good ’ that the sinner can 
set before himself to be attained to. But to be whole¬ 
somely alarmed by the threatening, and to ilee for refuge 
to the cross, and, ^ by patient continuance in well doing, to 
seek for glory and honor and immortality,^ would be an 
infinitely greater ^possible good,’ than an awful destruction 
by a second dying. 

But if we may compare great things With small, and 
spiritual realities with dungs of earth, we may adopt an 
illustration to the point A hardened criminal might pos¬ 
sibly prefer hanging to transportation for life, as putting 
him at once out of his wretchedness. But would it there¬ 
fore be just to say, when, though by way of deterring 
from crime, law threatens death as the punishment for the 
highest‘crimes, that **it comes forward in all its majesty, to 
denounce as a terrific punishment, what is actually, to the 
criminal [in his own view at least, and this is the point] the 
greatest possible good! ” 

Here and now, the sinner does not, when he thinks, 
conceive of a miserable dying out of existence, and a pas- 
by he knows not wlmt horrid process, into dark 
no^ngness, as *^the greatest possible good.” When he 
thinks, he is appalled at the prospect; as well he may be. 
What is this second death, which, unless I turn to God, 1 
must undergo ? How long shall I be awaiting in shivering 
suspense the close of my guilty and miserable career— 
What horrid sights and sounds will fill me with unutterable 
terror—In what ghastly forms will the ministers of divine 
justice at last appear—^And amid what torments, becoming 
fiercer and yet more fierce, shall I finally expire—Oh! 
wretched man that I am, what must I do to be saved from 
the wrath to come ? 

Why if I had represented the sinner as gently breathing 
out his life, as the flowers close their petals at set of sun, 
sinking deliciously into soft repose as on a bed of roses, 
one could not have said more than that it was the greatest 
possible good ” he was capable of receiving! 

Nor does it appear to me quite fair to say Mr. Dobney 
himself indeed must clearly regard the extinction of tho 
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wicked in the light of a kindnessf This may answer 

a .purpose, may assist to throw an air of improbability and 
absurdity round the doctrine I think taught in scripture, 
but can scarcely serve the cause of trulb. For, further, 
it proceeds on an assumption which, as it seems to me, has 
no foundation in any scripture assertion, and which is this 
—^That God might with perfect justice keep these wretched 
criminals in existence for ever on purpose to torment them; 
and, indeed, that without his interference they would natu¬ 
rally thus survive in misery, but that he in pity puts an end 
to &eir woe by kindly destroymg them; as we humanely 
crush the wounded insect in order to put it out of its misery. 

Will the reviewer, then, affirm that every sinner deserves 
to suffer an infinite amount of punishment? Deserves, 
that is, to be sustained in being through eternal ages, in 
order to be permeated at every pore with as intensely ex¬ 
quisite anguish as he can possibly endure. For unless he 
will affirm this, he may tiot affirm that to blot him out of 
existence is a kindness, inasmuch as it withdraws him from 
misery which else would justly continue. If the destruc¬ 
tion of the sinner may be reptosented in the light of a 
kindness,’’ it can be so exhibited only on the principle that 
justice might sternly exact the endless prolongation of his 
torment 

But if my respected opponent will not afiirm this, he 
ought not to say that the punitive destruction of the wick¬ 
ed at some future period is regardable as an act of kindness. 
And this naturally brings us to another point of the present 
aig^ment; which however we may more advantageously 
consider under the head of a distinct objection, so that a 
farther reply to this will be found in the next section. 

II. 

§ It is afihmed then, in opposition to the doctrine of this 
work, that sin is so unutterably vile, that the sinner 
deserves in consequence to suffer everlasting woe. 

Of course if scripture teach this, we will believe and 
afiirm and defend it, and if need be, di^ for it, as readily 
as any of our brethren. But we do not remem}>er that 
scripture has anywhere afihmed this. If it be alleged to 
be doctrine of scripture at all, it is only inferentially 
that it is derived theref^tom. It may seem indeed to many 
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minds a fair and necessary deduction. But this Is another 
thing. Human deductions from the word of God, are not 
to be confounded with the infallible testimony itself. Every 
word of God is true. But every deduction therefrom by 
man's reason is not necessarily true. It may be true, or it 
may not This reasoning process must be tested in the 
same way as any other. I have said that my memory does 
not present me with any testimony of scripture to the effect 
that every sinner deserves to suffer never-ending torment. 
But the orthodox affirm that every sinner does thus deserve. 

And so our present question is,—whether, supposing 
scripture not to affirm this, an enlightened reason would 
adopt it as a sound and necessary principle ? 

For many preachers and writers show themselves so¬ 
licitous, and very naturally and properly so, to demon¬ 
strate &at the infinite torment, which they consider to be 
threatened in scripture, is not only necessai^y just, because 
inflicted by a just God, so that it must be equitable whether 
we can discern the justice thereof or not;—^but that in itself 
it is consonant with reason. They adduce, not merely 
supposed biblical evidence, which is the very thing wanted, 
but, with a laudable anxiety to harmonise the alleged 
doctrine of revelation with reason, they attempt to reason 
out the propriety of eternal sufferings on account of sin. It 
is to this last endeavor that we now turn our attention. And 
I hope to show, not that reason opposes revelation on this 
subject, so that we must modify the language of scripture, 
but that, seeing as we believe the language of scripture 
has been extensively misapprehended, reason does most 
rigidly approve of just that decision which lies in what we 
deem the true sense of scripture. Or, at all events, that 
reason on this point is not with our opponents. 

I am exceedingly anxious, however, not to be misunder¬ 
stood here, and must beg the reader's indulgence therefore 
if I should be guilty of a little repetition, in order to pre¬ 
vent misapprehension. The case then is this—There are 
two theories extant, both of them professing to be rigidly 
drawn from scripture alone, and both of them, after pre¬ 
senting the alleged testimony of scripture, fortifying their 
respective interpretations by endeavoring to show that 
reason favors the conclusions they had ^dready biblically 
reached. So that both parties quitting the field of revela¬ 
tion, triumphant in their own estimation, meet again on 
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other ground, and resume the conflict with other weapon^ 
And thus it would be grossly unfair to charge either wi^ 
disparaging or superseding the testimony of scripture; much 
less with opposing it; seeing that each supposes scripture 
to teach the view which reason also favors. And now, the 
ground be^g clear, let the case be fairly stated. And let 
reason give her best attention, and her most transparently 
impart!^ verdict, assured that her decision ivill undergo a 
severe revision, and that the case will be again moved into 
. a higher court. 

That case then is this. There is abroad a dogma which 
makes the Creator keep in the dungeons of the tormentor, 
for ever and ever, countless multitudes of his creatures; 
who, according to the almost universal belief, were brought 
,into being with a fearfully deteriorated nature, depravity 
somehow inhering in them from their very T^irth. From 
the earliest dawn of reason, and while not yet accountably < 
beings, or such only in the faintest degree, they were at 
every moment surrounded by powerful and too well adapted 
temptations to evil So that long before their minds 
could fairly open to the force of the motives to good, 
wrong*-tastes and habits were formed, and had gathered 
strength; and thus their original bias to evil became ter¬ 
ribly confirmed.—Moreover, being corrupt even by nature, 
they were formed so utterly averse from God and holiness 
—^not to advert to the strength which evil had silently 
acquired during tlieir earlier years, when it besieged them 
more sedulously than good—that it was absolutely certain 
they never would turn to God (and some allege &at they 
even coutd not) unless their minds were graciously disposed 
to do so, by a direct influence specially exerted on them by 
the Holy Spirit. But this essentid and indispensable 
influence, which alone draws any heart to God, was not 
vouchsafed to them. So that, as a matter of course, they 
remained unaffected by all the threatenings and invitations 
of the gospel, and died in their sins, with their guilt fear- 
aggravated by the rejection of the glad tidings of 
salvation. 

I think it must be allowed that so far from having exag¬ 
gerated the calviniStic view, it is somewhat mildly stated, 
for many who hold it present it more repulsively under the 
idea of exalting the sovereignty of God. Nor can the 
admirer of arminian theology exult over his calvmistio 
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brethren^ as though he really avoided the doctrine which he 
deems so obnoxious. He does no more than remove the 
difficulty one step farther off, and has not dispelled but 
only slightly concealed it. We will not, however, press 
the case in this form, though we might fairly insist on it; 
we will waive the right, which with many of our opponents, 
we should undoubtedly possess. Let them have every 
advantage, for our object is not victory but truth. ‘ Let the 
case then be modified as each reader pleases, and let it 
stand briefly thus;—A host of sinners are charged with a 
whole life of sin, and are utterly without one extenuating 
circumstance that they can plead; conscious-stricken they 
are speechless. 

Now the popular doctrine is, that these multitudes of 
God’s creatures exist as long as God himself exists, 
throughout ages that when they have outnumbered all the 
atoms of all worlds are, as compared with eternity, less 
than nothing and vanity; and that their existence is thus 
protracted by God (for it is granted that creatures exist 
only by his upholding power) drawn out, on and on—for 
ever and ever, in order that they may suffer, as the due 
reward of their deeds, an eternity of torment. And it is 
said this is taught in scripture. 

I reply that I do not find this statement in the book ; 
but that its universal testimony is that the wicked—^those 
who persist in counteracting the veiy design of their crea¬ 
tion, and who will not be reclaimed to God and holiness 
and happiness—shall be destroyed; they are ^‘vessels of 
wrath fitted for destruction.” Thus they lose a whole 
eternity of well being, which they might have secured; their 
whole intellectual and moral being is filled with the terrible 
consciousness that they have made themselves obnoxious to 
the displeasure of the ever blessed God, their Creator and 
Benefactor, who would have all men to be saved; while 
they cannot relieve their burdened conscience by throwing 
the blame on their first progenitor, nor by impeaching the 
justice or even the benevolence of the arrangements amid 
which they had passed their probation. They might have 
been sav^, and so might have exulted throughout the 
ages of eternity in their relation to the Most High, in their 
ever growing faculties, their glorious companions, their 
sublime emfdoyments, and their overflowing cup of bliss. 
But now they have received from the All-merciful Judge, 
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who had so loved a guilty race as to die for them^ the awful 
sentence of condemnation to the second death ; and in 
unutterable anguish of mind, amid weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth, await the execution of the penalty in all 
the terrible fulness of its meaning. 

And so believing this to be the doctrine of scripture, 
my respected reviewer deems himself at liberty to repre¬ 
sent me as regarding it in the light of a kindness !** Tliey 
shall receive, scripture says, according to Iheir deeds. 
Justice shAll preside over &e place of punishment But 
because, so far as mere power goes, God cotdd —^has the 
power—^to make their doom still more terrible, by prolong¬ 
ing it to all eternity, is it therefore ** an act of kindness ^ 
not to inflict what, so far indeed as the mere possession of 
power is concerned, he cotdd inflict of the more dreadful, 
but what is not taught in scripture, nor can be independent¬ 
ly thereof shown by reason, to be justly due to sin, how¬ 
ever aggravated, and although sin is unutterably eidl ? 

Will my reviewer aflirm that God does absolutely inflict 
on every sinner as much misery as he possibly can heap 
upon devoted head ? Because if not, by how much 
God withholds of what he could do, by so much is even 
this withholding ^an act of kindness,^ on the principle 
which the critic recognises; and unless it be conceded 
that justice itself does not require onmipotence eternally to 
operate to make the sinner as wretched as he can possibly 
be made. For if justice requires that every sinner shaU 
for ever and ever be made as intensely miserable, as full of 
torment and anguish, as it is possible for the Almighty to 
make him,—I say if justice demands this^ then must the 
reviewer aflirm that this is done, or else even he also must 
admit an act of kindness.’’ 

Supposing him then to reject the idea of kindness, he 
casts himself on the justice of the proceeding, affirming 
that fliere is no mercy, and that equity alone upon the 
judgment seat rules the hour. And thus we come to the 
point proposed above—Does reason, since it is agreed at 
all events to hear her verdict, does reason decide that 
endless misery is the due reward of sin committed 
upon earth! for the believers in endless torment affirm 
that it is. 

I deeply regret that the present line of argument, forced 
upon me by flie popular l^lief, compels me even to seem 
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to represent sin as less awful. But this is one of the evil 
consequences which grow out of the exaggerations of the 
orthodox; and in repelling their assertions one is unable 
to avoid laying one’s self open to a charge—though not just 
—of seeming to diminish the real evil of sin. But the can¬ 
did will not mistake me, and it is to them that I submit my 
remarks. 

§ The once favorite common-place argument—that sin 
is an infinite evil, because committed against an infinite 
being, is now nearly exploded, as indeed it ought to be. 
For if an act contrary to God’s will have infinite demerit, 
deriving its quality of infinite, not from the agent who does 
it, but from the being against whom it is done, there would 
of course be infinite merit in an act performed in harmony 
with his will; this action also deriving its quality of infinite 
from the being for whom it was done. But as the idea of 
any creature meriting an infinite reward from God would 
be absurd, the idea of ^infinite demerit in an act that was 
contrary to him nniust* be abandoned too; seeing that by 
whatever standai*d we judge the acts of one man, we must 
have the same standard. for the actions of all men. And 
unless therefore infinite merit be allowed on the one hand, 
infinite demerit mpst be di^llowed on the other. I conclude, 
then, that to say sin is an infinite evil, and therefore deserv* 
ing of infinite punishment, because committed against an 
infinite being, is false; for this r^SOn^Rjmptig several, that 
to attribute infinity of value to Ihe acrdf a finite agent, is 
an outrage on all reason. 

Further. It is scriptural as well as reasonable to affirm 
that there are degrees of guilt All wrong actions are not 
equally vile, and all sinners are not equally wicked. Which 
common sense view revelation authenticates by teaching 
degrees of punishment The guilt of an agent is in pro¬ 
portion to his amount of knowledge, &c., and does not de» 
rive its degree simply from the being against whom com^ 
mitted. Or else, every sin would be infinitely heinous, be-t 
cause committed against an infinite being, and every sinner 
infinitely wicked. In which case there could be no degrees 
of demerit, since it would be absuitl to predicate degrees 
of what is infinite. But there are degrees of wickedness; 
and therefore sin is not an infinite evil; and consequently 
not deserving of infinite punishment, oq thqt account at aU 
•vents. 


U* 
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Again, since it must be conceded there are degrees of 
wickedness, no one can truly say that a single sin—say the 
smallest one conceivable—deserves in&iite suffering. But 
if one sin do not merit infinite suffering, no number of sins 
can be affirmed to merit infinite sufiTering; because no num* 
ber of finites—^and each sin taken separately is of finite de* 
merit-^an make an infinite. So that an opponent ought 
to affirm that one sin deserves infinite punishment; which 
contradicts scripture as well as reason, both affirming de¬ 
gress i whereas degrees are inadmissible where infinity is 
predicable. As an infinitely wise being cannot become 
wiser, or an infinitely holy being become holier, so an in¬ 
finitely guilty creature cannot become guiltier. The ad¬ 
mission, therefore, of degrees of criminality, is fatal to the 
assertion of desert of infinite misery; and the denial of 
degrees of guilt, not only contradicts scripture, but is a 
palpable absurdity. 

§ And the assertion that is commonly made when the 
popular advocates try to gain the verdict of reason, namely, 
that though sin is not an infinite evil, and not deserving of 
infinite punishment, and therefore no number of sins—^yet 
that so long as the sinner continues to sin, so long justice 
may righteously continue to punish, is in reality an evasion 
of the whole difficulty. For the orthodox doctrine repre¬ 
sents a man condemned on the jud^ent day to everlasting 
misery/or the deeds already done in the body. The sen¬ 
tence is not passed prospectively, in anticipation of sins to 
be committed perpetually hereafter. But whea the sinner 
stands at the judgment seat, to be dealt with according to 
what he has been, he is then and there doomed for his past 
misdeeds. This is the testimony of scripture, and 1 do 
earnestly beseech my brethren to ponder it well. 

But to pass on. The plea, that in the future world men 
will be punished for sin ffien sure to be eternally persisted 
in, is in reality an abandonment of the whole case; which 
is shown in two ways. For, first, it is a concession that 
the sins of earth and time do not, in the eye of reason, 
merit endless misery, which is precisely what I affirm, and 
so the advocate, who makes it, surrenders his case. And 
secondly, this necessary persistance in sin is itself repre¬ 
sented as part of the penal consequences of having sinned 
on earth. And so, being itself penal, a part of the pun¬ 
ishment absolutely threatened to the sinner, (for orthodoxy 
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makes perpetual sinfulness to constitute one element in the 
death threatened to the sinner) it must, after all, since the 
sinner is everlastingly shut up to it in consequence of his 
sins in time, be resolved into punishment for the deeds 
done in the body; which, by the very adoption of this line 
of defence are admitted not to deserve, so far as reason 
can see, infinite misery. And thus before the bar of reason 
the case utterly breaks down. 


in. 

§ It is alleged that the view su^ested in this work dimin¬ 
ishes &e value of the soul, and consequently of salva¬ 
tion. 

And in order that full justice may be done to this objec¬ 
tion, I again quote from the Eclectic. 

If, however, it is conceived by any persons that the notion of a 
limited, though prolonged, infliction of suflering on the ungodly 
does materially diminish the awfulness of their doom, as repre¬ 
sented by the doctrine of eternal punishment, it should be observed 
that the value of the ,soul and of salvation must be diminished in 
an equal degree. Eternity is the source from which some of the 
most solemn and weighty considerations are drawn in relation to 
religious concerns. . Attend to the interests of the soul, for it wUl 
live for ever ; prepare for the life to come, for it wUl he everlasting ; 
flee from the wrath of God,/or it will never end—^these are instances 
of the manner in which the element of eternity mingles itself with 
religious thoughts and exhortations. If its withdrawment from 
them is conceived so greaUy to lessen the awfulness of an impeni¬ 
tent sinner’s doom that it may be contemplated calmly by a good 
man, is it not manifest that the same process may justify the 
apathy of a bad one ? If its power to harrow up the soul of the 
former be lost, how is it to retain its adaptation to awaken the 
conscience of the latter ?” 

To which several answers may be given. And it is 
obvious to remark,—1. That, however the reviewer may 
represent the value of the soul and of salvation as dimin¬ 
ished, the value of both, even on our view, surpasses our 
highest comprehen»on. The preceding pages have neces¬ 
sarily shown how terrific is tie prospect of the second 
deati; while the glory, honor, and immortality to all the 
saved, are precisely the same in each theory, with this ad¬ 
ditional weight in our scale,—^that we represent Christ as 
the bestower of that immortality, which the orthodox believe 
the saint has independently of the Saviour. But to exhibit 
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the Prince of Life as constitating ^ a great moltitade which 
no man can number/ the heirs of an eternal existence, 
which he also fills with * joy unspeakable and full of glory/ 
is, it is submitted, quite sufficient to restore the balance, and 
to magnify the salvation of the gospel as thoroughly as the 
popular scheme does. Or if not, it exalts the redemption 
that is in Christ as highly as the scriptures do; which is 
quite as i;nuch as the writer of these pages cares to accom¬ 
plish. To conceive of Christ as bestowing immortality on 
those who had it not, and then filling that eternity with 
lofty gladness, is surely to conceive as highly of him as to 
deem that he delivers from an eternity of wretchedness, 
and converts that misery into joy. And the objection looks 
as though it were in reality intended to serve as an outwork 
of defence to another doctrine, namely, that of the atone¬ 
ment, and were chiefly valuable as such. In relation to 
which we will presently consider it 

But, 2.—As to the most ‘ weighty considerations/ &c. 
when the reviewer says, attend to the interests of the 
soul, for it toUl Iwe for ever; prepare for the life to come, 
for it teUl be everlastingf he adopts a strain which, though 
very common, is utterly unlike any that*the inspired teach¬ 
ers of Christianity adopt, and one which he has learnt not 
from heaven but of men. For, to the best of my remem¬ 
brance, there is not one such exhortation in all the new 
testament. And had there been, he would have quoted it 
just there. But on the contrary the strain is this, ‘ What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul.' life*—See page 234.] 

And 3.—As to our view being such as to be ^ contempla¬ 
ted calmly by a good man," and therefore justifying the 
apathy of a bad oneI know not, nor can I picture to my¬ 
self, the good man who can contemplate it calmly, if by 
calmness is meant, as it would seem, indifference, something 
analagous to the apathy of the bad man. The thought of it 
thrills my own sold with terror. And what imparti^ reader 
of the present work, or even of the former which the re¬ 
viewer was examining, will deem my Eclectic friend to act 
t .with fairness in representing the miserable destruction of 
he wicked as something which if true would **justify 
'heir apathy!** Let me be pardoned if I express the hope 
Chat the common arts of controversy will not be brought 
pto the discussion of so grave a question. But because 
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this objsotioii is one of ihe most fi^aent, I shall examine 
it separately. 


IV- 

§ It is objected; then^ that to do away with the doctrine of 
endless tormept, by sabstituting diat presented in these 
pages^ would be to weaken most alarmingly the power 
of the gospel over men’s consciences;—^that it would 
fearfully diminish the wholesome fear which chiefly 
restrains men from wickedness, and urges them to 
embrace a Saviour;—and that it would ^us promote 
irreligion, and throw open the flood-gates of licen¬ 
tiousness. 

Hew the doctrine here advocated would in the nature of 
things accomplish aU this mischief, has not been argumenta¬ 
tively shown. Those who have urged it have seemed to think 
it self-evident, or that their assertion is decisive. We may be 
allowed to remind them hp^^Ver of the distinction between 
declamation^and argpj^ . And assuredly we feel no very 
deep mortifle^nSh wl^en we observe that on this point, at 
aU events, the foraier is/commonly selected by our oppo¬ 
nents, and the latter, quietly abandoned to us. And we very 
cheeifully nieet ^is objection by a reference to philosophy 
and fact ,—HJie philosophy, that is, of human nature, and the 
facts wherewith Christendom abounds. 

Let us first, however, look at their case as stripped of 
its disguise. They who affirm that it is dangerous to 
the interests of religion, to deny the eternity of hell tor¬ 
ment, and is calculated to confirm men in their neglect of 
God, and to encourage them to persist in sin—are bound in 
all consistency to consent to &e following exposition of 
their views. 

Their objection really amounts to this—''Less than a 
whole eternity of misery in prospect, is not sufficient to 
alarm the sinner. Religion can naake no way without this. 
Christ can never win all hearts, unless Ms frown can 
make a night of infinite horror. Hell is nothing ter¬ 
rible to the guilty, however long its anguish may continue, 
unless that anguish is to be xtbbnal. Make it only a 
thou^d year% for instance, and people will despise it as 
a matter of .course. For what man would ever draw back 
from a momentary gratification, if there were nothing more 
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'to deter b&n'tium llie certainty nf a himdied yei^ of tor¬ 
ment for each transgression? As to destrnctioil—the 
closing the eye for ever on this fair universe—^what reen¬ 
able lining would ever feel this as a dissuasive from sin, or 
a motive to flee to Christ ? No, we must adhere to the 
scheme of infinite terror, or there is no hope for the spread 
of the gospel—absolutely none! 

** Vain, comparatively, will be the beauty of a Saviour’s 
character, the touching condescension of his loving heart, 
the tears he wept over the impenitent, the anguish of his 
soul, and the precious blood he so cheerfully shed on their 
beh^f. Vain, comparatively, all the meekness and gentle¬ 
ness of Christ, all flie merclfhl invitations he gave, all the 
prospects of heavenly happiness wherewith he endeavors 
to allure. And vain all the declarations of God’s displea¬ 
sure, all the solemnities of judgment, all the horrors of the 
sentence of condemnation and the second death. Religion 
will decrease in our land, and in the world. Men will grow 
hardened in sin, despite all other motives, if we do not 
assert that their future torment will be eternally prolonged. 
The idea of their miserable destruction merely, is therefore 
subversive of religion, and fatal to men’s interests. It will 
be comparatively useless to besiege them on the side of 
their hopes, or to address their afiections, or enlist their 
judgment, or even to arouse their fears, unless a whole 
infinity of horror be brought to bear upon them.” 

This in reality is the sum and substance of one of the 
* commonest objections to our views. And our opponents 
who avail themselves of it, must in fairness utter themselves 
thus. But will they do tMs? Will they do it, when their 
sentiment is strippi^ of its disguise, and presented in a 
common sense form ? If they will, whence did they derive 
their knowledge of human nature, I ask; and with what 
eyes have they looked on the world around them ? 

But we spoke just now of facts. Let us glance at our 
native land. England is, or ought to be, the most refigious 
country under heaven. We say, then, to the objector,— 
Look around^—In our litfle island, more than twenty thou¬ 
sand preachers constantly proclaim the doctrine of never- 
ending torment It is the creed of the Church of England 
the Church of Rome, the Church of Scotland, and the Free 
Church, the large Wesleyan body, with all the numerous 
offshoots therefrom, the Congregational body, including its 
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fwo sectiong of Baptists and PsBdobaptists, and all the mi¬ 
nor sects, with the exception of a handful of men holding 
the docti^e 0 / restoration, who, being so very few, are 
scarcely to be accounted of in speaking of the country at 
large. So that England is emphatically filled with the 
doctrine of eternal misery. 

It has reigned and triumphed here. None have called it 
in question. It* has had a free course and been glorified. 
All that learning, eloquence, and imagination, sanctified by 
genuine piety and deep devotion, could do to set forth this 
doctrine, has been done, and done for centuries. Divines 
more learned and profound, preachers more earnest and 
powerful and sincere, no country ever produced. And 
every pulpit has been a stronghold for the doctrine of never- 
ending torment, every church and chapel its sanctuary, and 
every congregation its devoted and zealous body-guard. 
Yet at this very moment all the religious bodies are de* 
ploring, in their periodicals, the fact that not only they 
do not gain upon the population, but that relatively to the 
increase of the population they are declining. 

But it is not to the condition of the religious bodies them¬ 
selves that I refer so much. It is to the state of the masses. 
On these the religious bodies can make little or no impres¬ 
sion. There are preachers in every parish and hamlet of 
our land, and bibles in every house, and tracts circulated 
by tens of thousands in all directions, and yet vice and 
irreligion confessedly abound among all classes. How is 
this? Evidently not for want of a sufficient amount of 
terror. Our Edwardses among divines, and Polloks among 
poets, and Melvilles among fashionable declaimers, have 
almo^ revelled (if one may be excused the expression, not 
using it in any offensive sense) in descriptions of never-end¬ 
ing torment And it is not that, from tiie crowded church 
to the Methodist preaching room, there has been any lack 
of unquenchable fire, and undying worms, and lakes of 
brimstone, that the mass of the people are careless about 
their souls. 

From their childhood, in our Sunday schools, and up¬ 
ward, they have heard about "for ever dying, and yet 
never dead.” Tfee * wrath of God * and ‘ eternal damna¬ 
tion’ have been profusely dispensed. And yet after an 
uninterrupted rei^ for centuries of this doctrine of never- 
ending miseiy, vice, to use the eveiy day expressioi], runs 
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down onr streets like water, And everybody sees that it 
is so. Let every reader only reflect on the state of hfS 
swn neighborhood for one serious hour, and he may be 
appalled. * 

Yet that Christianity teaches the eternity of hell torments, 
the irreligious never question. They know full well that 
all the preachers and religious people say so. Put the 
question where you will,—What does Christianity teach of 
the future condition of the wicked? and from every ale- 
bench, and every brothel, and every gaol, you will have the 
reply wherewith orthodoxy has indoctrinated the country. 
So that I am abundantly entitled to affirm, that the popular 
belief is comparatively impotent to restrain from sin, and 
allure to Christ and holiness. To all who reiterate that 
the idea of unending torment is essential to restrain the 
sinner, I say—Look around! Where are the masses whom 
it does restrain ? W^ill the metropolis of Christian En¬ 
glandbe adduced? Or, if vice must be expected to 
stalk in the city, will our rural districts answer the purpose ' 
of our objectors ? Alas! facte are against them,—all the 
facts. 

Wo may advance a step. Not only does the scheme of 
infinite terror fail to impress the popular mind; but what 
if it should be, that this very dogma has done more to 
alienate the people from the religion that was affirmed to 
teach it, than anything else ? Look ye, my reader. A 
man who is quite conscious that he has declined grievously 
from the right path is told that, unless he repent, dec., he 
will for ever and for ever lie sweltering in the fire of God’s 
wratL Pains are taken to make the future as dreadful as 
words and imagery can make it Eternity is attempted to 
be realised. He is assured that when he has existed in 
torment as many centuries as there are leaves in the forest, 
or sand grains on the shore, or atoms in the world, he will 
even then have only entered on his punishment; and that 
for ever and for ever more he will writhe in anguish, " for 
ever dying, and yet never dead! ” 

Now what is the result? Suppose the listener to be 9 
common sense shrewd sort of man. He instinctively feels, 
and he perhaps expresses his feeling, that this threatened 
infinity of torment for the careless sinfulness (for he ac- 
knowledges thus much) of a few years, is out of all pro¬ 
portion;—^the infinite for the finite! He deems it not 
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merely nnjnst, bat the bare enunciation of it an outrage 
on his understanding. And he says so. The speaker 
departs, confirmed in his crude notions of the malignant 
depravity that inheres in human nature, and satisfied with 
his own pious but impotent attempt to reclaim him. The 
sinner also goes his way, irritated and uneasy. He recalls 
the conversation; sees again that it cannot be proved to be 
just to punish him infinitely; and concludes either that this 
cannot be the doctrine of scripture, or else that the bible 
cannot be true. Either way he is harmed; and in a moody 
state of mind he joins his companions, who in loud tones 
agree that there is injustice in the dogma that the serious’^ 
preach, and that they are not to be listened to. 

Now, if Christianity do not contain this doctrine, as we 
afiirm it does not, with what a fearful curse has orthodoxy 
blighted that man^s soul! God appeals to the people them¬ 
selves whether his ways are not just and equal; and an apos¬ 
tle ^ by manifestation of the truth, commended himself to 
eveiy man's conscience.'* But the pious and devoted 
friend I have supposed, instead of this, does the very re¬ 
verse; and having alienated the sinner still further from 
God, endeavors tp relieve his pious and praiseworthy soli¬ 
citude by pillowing his head on some other dectrine of his 
faith; and origin^ sin, or human depravity, or the sove¬ 
reignty of grace and the inscrutable mysteries of provi¬ 
dence, or election, will come to his aid. Whereas that man 
had a heart, if the speaker had only known the secret way 
to it It was not barred at every portal. And he had a 
conscience too, slumbering it may be, but able to be 
awakened, if only he had known how to lay a kindly hand 
upon it Oh yes— 

** The darkest night that shrouds the sky, 

^ Of beauty hath a share; 

The blackest heart hath signs to tell 
That God still lingers there.” 

Speaking in the belief that the popular doctrine is not 
taught in scripture, I do not hesitate to afiUrm that anything 

• And after referring to the very vilest, to men ‘ filled with all un¬ 
righteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness, 
full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity, whisperers, backbiters, 
haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, 
disobedient to parents, without understanding, covenant breakers, 
without natural action, implacable, unmerciful, (Bom. i 29—31) ha 
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more perfectly adapted to harden men’s hearts against 6o^ 
wd l^der them from beginning to think aright of him, 
40 uld not have been contrived. Its legitimate effects have 
been most disastrous. Would we seek for the rationale of 
infidelity, it might to a considerable extent be found in this, 
^ —^that religious men, having for the most part mi^ppre- 
hended the truth of scripture on this point, have uncon¬ 
sciously and with the best intentions, presented the God of 
revelation in such a light that his creatures, whom he would 
fain have addressed through them and won to himself, have 
been scared at the tenific aspect The God whom we 
are required to love, is a God who, if I continue in sin, 
will keep me alive for ever and ever in torment, by way of 
punishment; and this, they say, is the declaration of the 
bible; then either the bible is not really his word, or else 
he is fearfully unjust,”—^have ejaculated thousands. 

By all means proclaim the ‘ terrors of the Lord,’ we 
Bay. He would be a traitor to humanity who should re¬ 
frain. But take heed and not exaggerate the words of truth 
and soberness. Remember the God you speak of is a 
righteous God; and while he will not shrink from execu- 
ti^ the sentence which calm and unimpassioned justice 
pronounces, yet never will he exceed this. Human pas¬ 
sions belong not to him, nor will his righteous displeasure 
ever degenerate into revenge. 

But it is time we touched on another point of our reply. 
We referred to the philosophy of human nature, and afiSirmed 
that it lent no countenance to the objection of our friends, 
that the doctrine of infinite terror was indispensable to the 
maintenance of religion—that if it were abandoned for the 
theory of ultimate destruction, men would thereby be en¬ 
couraged to persist in sin;—and that nothing less than the 
fear of infinite misery would suffice as an adequate motive. 

Now, not to press the fact that human governments have 
uniformly found crime to pse in amount and aggravation 
in proportion to the severity of the punishment, and to 
diminish in proportion as the penalty has accorded with the 

says, even of these, thatMe^ knew themselves to be worthy of death 
The death he threatened to sinners, was a death which even their own 
consciences confessed them to deserve. Now since such malignant 
sinners were about the worst possible ones, quite as bad as those of 
our own day, the popular idea of the threaten^, death, not commend 
ing itself to the conscience, can scarcely be the same. 
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universal sense of justice; 1 content myself with' askings 
on what known principle of our nature a man will be more 
thoroughly and beneficially affected by an indefinite amount 
of punishment, which he therefore cannot realise, if that 
which is more level to his apprehension, and more conso¬ 
nant with his sense of justice, is utterly powerless. On 
what principle would a man be deterred from any course 
by the threat of a million years of misery, if he laughed 
to scorn the threat of a thousand years of punishment ? 
In reference to the hitherto untried, we must be afiected to 
a great extent through the imagination. And that which 
can be somewhat comprehended and realised, will inevi- 
.tably be more powerful than that which no efi!brt can 
avail to grasp. The definite will prevail more than the 
indefinite. 

And if we dared to imagine such a thing, as that it 
were left to us to represent such future punishment for 
the impenitent as we deemed most likely to affect them 
beneficially, I, for one, should represent the sinner who 
would not return to God, and who therefore could answer 
no end by his continued existence, as blotted out of being 
by a solemn and judicial act, in sight of numberless specta¬ 
tors, who would uiereby learn what an evil and bitter thing 
is sin, and how; God will by no means clear the guilty. And 
this, if I mistake not, would prevail more than the scheme 
of never-ending misery, for these two reasons already sug¬ 
gested; namely. First—^that it could be more thoroughly 
realised, and so would more powerfully afiect the mind; and 
Secondly, and chiefly, inasmuch as the sinner would in the 
deep recesses of his conscience'feel it to be just; and so, 
instead of being additionally hardened against God, would 
be the more ready to embrace his message, and seek to love 
him with all his heart 

On this part of our subject, the reader perhaps may be 
pleased wi& an extract from the valuable work of the late 
Abraham Tucker.— 

** Let us suppose then we could know for certain that 
the duration of future punishment were precisely one 
thousand years: what encouragement could this give to 
the sinner ? Is not this length far greater than that of any 
enjoyment he can expect to get by sinning ? Let him con- 
aider what it is to pass ^ day, a week, a month, in exqui¬ 
site tortures, and he will soon find a less time than that we 
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haye specified snfiicient to discoorage him efiectoiiUy fix»n 
miming the hazard. Suppose a wicked man talked to by 
the parson of the parish^ who terrifies him wifii the dread 
of everlasting flames, into the resolution of amendment 
You come in afterwa^s and bid him not mind tbe parson, 
for you know better than all of them put together, and can 
assure him there is no such thing as everlasting flames. 
Ay ? says the man, I am heartly glad of that, for then 1 
may take my pleasure without fear of an after-reckoning. 
No, no, you say, I cannot engage for so much neither 5 you 
must expect to smart, but it wSL be but for a while, only a 
thousand years, and all will be weU again. What comfort 
could this give him ? Must it not rather damp his spirit^ 
and the naming so vast a length increase his terrors more 
than the limitalion to that term abate them ? 

For both choice and evidence have their certain weight 
to render them complete: while below this pitch, you may 
increase them by adding to the weights; but when once ar¬ 
rived at it, all further addition is superfluous. For in moral 
arithmetic, as observed before under the article of pleasure^ 
the same rules do not hold good as in the common; nor 
does two and two always m^e four. If I hear an unlikely 
fact related by somebody I know little of, I shall not heed 
him much: if another confirms what he said, I may begin 
to doubt: two or three more agreeing in the same stoiy may 
make me think it probable: but if twenty persons of ap¬ 
proved honor and veracity assert it upon their own know¬ 
ledge, 1 should give an unreserved assent: nor could 1 do 
more though a hundred of the same character were to 
come in. So were a man offered a Idng life of pleasure 
for a month's future sufferings, perhaps he might be stout 
enough to accept the condition: were they increased to a 
year, he might hesitate: but were they multiplied to a 
thousand years, he could not delay his choice a moment, if 
he had any consideration at all. Where demonstration will 
not convince, nor things beyond all ciUnparison determine 
the choice, it proves an insensibliity in the mind which no 
further outwa^ application can cure. If those who hear 
not Moses and the prophets would not believe though one 
rose from the dead; neither would he that is not touched 
with a thousand years of severest punishment, be moved 
with an eternity. For it is plain the present wholly en¬ 
grosses his imagination: he has no regard for the future 
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and you may as well make a blind man see by lighting up 
more candles, or a mortified limb, that has utterly lost its 
sensation, feel by laying on more stripes, as afiect him by 
any future sufiferings whatsoever. 

" Therefore since a mind that has any feeling of futurity 
will be filled with as much terror by the length above 
specified as it is capable of receiving, you cannot lesson 
the discouragement by paring off what lies beyond: and 
one that has no sense of anything further than this present 
life, will not be afiTected by all you can say concerning a 
Hereafter; so you cannot lesson the discouragement where 
there was none. Besides, for a man to pretend he should 
have paid a due regard to his future state if I had not per¬ 
suaded him it was finite, would be contradicting himself 
in the same breath: for why does he make nothing of a 
limited term, unless because he conceives it fifty or 
threescore years distant ? How absurd then is it to tell me 
he sets no value upon a reversion after threescore years, 
yet should value one extremely after a thousand years ? 
He that makes this excuse either is not in eaniest or de¬ 
ceives himself egregionsly, and only catches hold of a spe¬ 
cious argument to cover his thorough attachment to present 
pleasures. • * ♦ ♦ 

‘‘After all that has been suggested, if any considerate 
person should happen to come into my notion upon this 
article, I think he could not be induced thereby to become 
a whit the less careful of his future concerns: and for the 
inconsiderate, they are not likely to meddle with my spe¬ 
culations. But if any of them should be hurt, it may be 
attributed to the common practice of expatiating with all 
the powers of oratory upon the word eternal; which car¬ 
ries a tacit implication, that if punishment were not eternal, " 
it would not be worth minding. This seems to be inuring 
men never to stir unless upon the strongest inducement: 
perhaps it might be more expedient to bring them into a 
habit of answering the gentlest call of judgment. It has 
been remarked that a trader never grows rich who despises 
little gains: and it might as justly' be said, that a man 
never grows happy or prudent who despises little advan¬ 
tages, although large enough to be visible. The mind has 
been often compart to a fine balance, and we know the 
excellence of a balance lies in its turning uith a hair: so 
file excellence of judgment lies in discerning the minutest 
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difference; and tiie exoellence of disposition, in porsiuxig 
measures readily upon view of the sl^htest preference.^ 
The Light of ifature pursued, 4*c. VoL L p. 653-4. 

But it is time we passed on to consider another objection 
already hinted at, namely,— 

V. 

§ That the idea of a literal destruction being the doom of 
the impenitent, has an untoward aspect on the doc¬ 
trine of the atonement 

Thus writes the Eclectic Reviewer.— 

^ ** The salvation of the soul is the object and result of the redemp¬ 
tion which is in Christ Jesus. The expiatory offering of the Son 
of God is a mystery at least as great as any involved in the doc¬ 
trine of eternal punishment; and the awe which a serious con¬ 
templation of it IS adapted to produce passes into actual pain, 
unless we take some grand and awful view of the object which 
was to be effected by it. To think of the eternal Fatner slaying 
his well beloved Son for any purpose is amazing; but to think 
of his doing so for a slight one is altogether appalling and impossi¬ 
ble. The immortality of the soul stands in the fullest harmony 
with the v^tness of the price that was paid for its redemption, 
and the eternity of future punishment with the infinite costliness 
of the ransom. It would afford a devout heart little satisfaction to 
adopt a view which would represent the Most Blessed as tender to 
his rebellious creatures, at the cost of representing him as crud to 
his Son.” 

Let me be pardoned by the writer if I say that I read 
this with deep and painful regret The unutterably glorious 
fact of an adequate expiation for human guilt, by the mys¬ 
terious sacrifice of our adorable Redeemer, is ever to be 
spoken of with reverent lips. And the idea of God's being 
represented as ** cruel to his Son," unless all sinners are 
kept alive through eternity to be tormented, does strike me 
as unutterably painful. Will my esteemed friend then peril 
the precious doctrine of atonement, by resting it on the 
everlasting misery of the sinner, as its only secure and solid 
basis ? Is the atonement of Christ a fiction, unless the eter¬ 
nity of heU torment be a truth ? 

And is the voluntary death of Christ, which is somewhat 
unhappily designated God’s * slaying Us beloved Son,’ an 
a(^ of cruelty, if the incorrigible are destroyed, notwith 
standing 'a great multitude whidi no man can number 
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'luiving washeid their robes and made them white in the 
blood' of the Lamb/ spend a joyous^bterifity ih heaVen av 
the glorious reward of his mediatorial undertaking f 
Must the ears of the compassionate Redeemer drink in, not 
inerelj the songs of the saved, but also the groans of the 
impenitent through eternal ages, in order that he maj not 
resent his former ignominy as an act of cruelty on the part 
of the Father? I tremble at the thought 

For if I must express my regret at the strain, which, 
though I am sure it was well intended, will be acknowledg¬ 
ed to be most unhappy, I may also deplore that the writer 
should have allowed himself to build the forti^cation of his 
own position with what, in any less honorable opponent, 
one would have called die wood, hay, and stubble oL mis¬ 
representation. 1 allude to his exhibiting the Almighty 
Father as slaying his beloved Son” for ^^a slight** purpose, 
if our view be correct; that is, if it were only to save in* 
numerable milli on a of sinners from destruction, and endow 
them, with immortality, and raise them to heaven, and make 
them in some bright and glorious spheres of action, kings; 
and priests unto God, rendering them growingly happy as 
the ages of eternity roll on, so that C&st is everlastingly 
glorified in them, and the eye of paternal Deity rests on 
- diem with inefiable complacency and love. 

All this is accomplished by our blessed Saviour ^^whom 
having not seen we love, in whom though now we see him 
not, yet believing we rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of gloiT.” But unless it were unending misery that was 
originally threatened to man, and unless this be die portion 
of the lost still—^it was a slight purpose,** says the re-, 
viewer, fo> which the Mediator med! 

Let me remind the reader that, when we believe the fact 
of an atonement for sin, we believe it, not because we have 
first of all reasoned out the propriety of such an amazing 
procedure in the government of God, but because it is re-* 
vealed. Tlie scriptures, which we know to be from God, 
afiirm it, to our apprehension, with unmistakable plainness. 
And as nothing can ever set aside a fact, all reasoning 
against facts l^ing absurd, nothing else tl^t we find in 
scripture will shake our confidence in this. And as aU facto 
lie quiedy side by side with one another, so, whatever be 
the fact touching the final destiny of the incorrigible, it can¬ 
not in the faintest degree affect the previously ascertained 
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fact of an atonement And as a guilty sinner, humbly 
basing my hopes of heaven on the merits of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, I grieve at such a dangerous doctrine 
as that which I regret being thus compelled to notice. And 
I beseech my beloved brethren to beware how they snatch 
up weapons against me, which a common enemy would 
easily wrench from their hands, and emjdoy exultingly 
against ns both. Let us keep close to a sound philosophy, 
and hold fast all facts, whether at present we can harmonise 
them or not And let us not forget, as child-like disciples, 
that ours is emphatically ** the ol^dience of taitL** 

There is one other objection, which I do not remember 
to have seen urged, and yet to my own apprehension it is 
by no means the least important It is this.— 

VI. 

§ That if final destruction be the doom of all the wicked, 
this sameness of end, involving all alike in one undis- 
tinguishable ruin, seems to do away with the scripture 
doctrine of degrees of punishment If all are destroy¬ 
ed, all are involved in the same doom. 

To my own mind this appears one of the very strongest 
of all objections to the views suggested in this worL And 
it is incumbent on me therefere to consider it although I 
am not aware that it has been brought forward by any op¬ 
ponent But our aim is truth. 

Let it be admitted as indisputable that there are, as we 
easily pei'ceive there ought to be, degrees of punii^ment 
How does the theory I suggest provide for this ? 

Now suppose I answer frankly that I feel some little 
difficulty here. What then ? Are there no difficulties con¬ 
nected with almost everything we believe ? We believe on 
evidence. And evidence may be sufficient to compel belief, 
even though ffiere may remain some difficulties unexplained. 
Why do I reject the popular doctrine ? Not because of the 
difficulties in which it is involved. But because, first, I do 
not find it taught in scripture; and secondly, I think I do 
find something else taught there very distinctiy. 

It will be Emitted by all who have attentively studied 
the scriptures, that we often have there grand outlines of 
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tmth, the details of which are reserved. Or^ we have vast 
masses of truth, whose reality is apparent, but the twilight 
Hour of this incipient Mage of oar existence does not per¬ 
mit us to discern clearly the oatlines thereof. ** Now we 
see as through a glass darkly.” 

One thing however will suggest its^f to the reader, on 
this point, as veiy obvious. Namely, that it is quite con¬ 
ceivable ^at the length of time which shall elapse ere the 
wicked utterly cease to be, and the d^ree of suffering by 
which their final dissolution shall be preceded and accom¬ 
panied, may be exactly proportioned to their various de¬ 
serts. This idea cannot, at all events, be designated as 
incomprehensible. Nor is it absurd. And it would meet 
the case. It would also be in harmony with the universal 
order of things. There may be latent laws in existence 
and operation, the natural efieet of which would be per¬ 
fectly to proportion suffering to crime. Many things con¬ 
sonant with riiis will immediately occur to the mind of the 
intelligent reader. * Whatsoever a man soweth, that shaU 
he also reap.’ 

I cannot undertake to affirm that this, to ns obvious 
proceeding, will be the precise mode in which the exceed- * 
tngly varioas degrees of criminality will meet their just 
desert To the fact of degrees of guilt, we must adhere. 
And then the consequence is inevitalde. The suggestion 
already made may prove correct If so, it would perfectly 
meet me objection. 

But now would it not be well just to consider for a 
moment how the sapposed objection afiTects the popular 
view t Is it an objection which any advocate of ormodoxy 
can safely urge against me f Assuredly not It is a dan¬ 
gerous weapon for orthodoxy to touch. If any of the be- 
Devers in eternal torment attempt to eii\ploy it against me, 
their brethren may well say,—Save us from our friends. 
And if I have not hesitated to admit sometlung of difficulty 
involved in the scripture doctrine of the less guilty being 
beaten with few, and the more guilty with many stripes, 
how intensely ought the holders •of the current doctrine to 
feel themselves pressed with the same difficulty. 

It is now my tuiii to object And the objection is in¬ 
comparably more weighty as against orthodoxy. Let us 
0 M Ton believe that every vulividnal of the human race, 
who is not bom again of ffie spirit, no mafter f<^ age or 
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oilier circumstances, 'shall be cast into outer darkness, with 
weeping, wailing and gnashing of teeth,^—shall receive 'in¬ 
dignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish,’—and ' shall 
be tormented day and night for ever and ever.’ You also 
believe in degrees of guilt That is, you believe there is the 
first fEiint dawn of responsibility;—^^at as people die at all 
ages, and under all circumstances, may die very soon after 
becoming responsible agents, and while yet their responsi¬ 
bility, owing either to age, intelligence, education, oupther 
circumstances, is infinitessimally smaU. Yet the least 
vicious of the heathen, and the least guilty of the unre¬ 
generate in England, they whose advantages were the most 
scanty, while their disadvantages were the most enormous, 
are, on the popular theory, all handed over to eternal tor¬ 
ment For them as well as for the vilest is there never- 
ending suffering. 

I Imow very well that many intelligent and pious per¬ 
sons, on whom the almost universal doctrine has taken too 
deep a hold to permit them altogether to abandon it in 
toordSf are in the habit of consoHng their minds with the 
reflection that—as there are these manifestly innumerable 
gradations of guilt, from the faintest rudimental form thereof, 
up to its fearfulest maturity,—so the future punishment 
of multitudes who will fail of heaven shall be so light in 
comparison, as scarcely to deserve the name. In this way, 
to my knowledge do some, who are not willing to deny the 
common doctrine altogether, try to relieve their own minds 
when they contemplate the futurity of the unsaved. Then 
why preach an indiscriminate allotment to one common 
hell ? If some of the lost, the least guilty of all, will 
suffer but little, why does the common doctrine, as taught 
from our pulpits, keep this out of sight, and reiterate the 
assertion that for all who are not fit for heaven there is 
eternal 'weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth.’ 

But alas! this view—which seems to make some ap¬ 
proach to equity, to pay some tribute of respect to the 
strong instinctive sense of justice and righteousness which 
man, the product of an all-wise Creator’s hand, can never 
quite lose—^will not bear the light It yields no solid relief 
to the distracted mind. Only let it be examined, and the 
objection continues in neaiiy its original force. 

For, Fimt ,—^This very %ht punishment,—of the more 
fhooghtful of tiie orthodox,—is to be stbrnaj. ! Nothing 
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eim duguise that Let it be granted that in the case of 
mnltitades the positive inflictions shall be comparatively 
light Give to orthodoxy every advantage. Let it soften 
and modify at pleasure. StiU there is this element of 
ETBKNiTY! And to think of even a %ht punishment last¬ 
ing for ever, in a world where there is no alleviation—no 
hope; and this the portion of the least guilty;—eternally 
shut out of heaven—eternally lost—^to live for ever, con¬ 
scious of being for ever doomed to despair—denied all plea^ 
sant employment—^nothing honorable, nothing good, to 
engage the conscious powers—^no possibility of personal 
improvement, or elevation of character,—all the happiness 
of the saved eternally beyond their reach—and dark, darit 
despair their everlasting portion? 

To think of the punishment of those whose guilt is of 
the faintest shade, as mere privation, loss of all happiness, 
forfeiture of all good, and this felt and groaned under for 
ever by spirits that necessarily pine for good, certainly does 
not bring the lowest degree of punishment down to the first 
point of criminality in the moral scale. Still it is an infinite 
punishment for a finite demerit And thus assuredly the 
orthodox are not in a condition to object that our theory 
scarcely consists with degrees of punishment Their ob¬ 
jection however has been replied to; and in addition 1 have 
undertaken to show how, while on the views of this volume 
the difficulty can be met, it remains in all its force against 
the very parties who would fain urge it 

And, Secondly^ —While orthodoxy in its mildest form « 
would exhibit the punishment of some as consisting in pri¬ 
vation merely—Closing sight of all that this privation neces¬ 
sarily involves,—^it may be fairly submitted to them that 
even this poor solace fsffis them. 

For let the least guilty, those who had fewest religious 
advantages, or who died shortly after their responsibility 
had commenced, be shut up in hell, in the lake of fire pre¬ 
pared for the devil and his angels. Let them become con¬ 
scious of all that they have lost. Let them recognise that 
the vilest wretches that ever disgraced humanity, and the ^ 
fiends that murderously though invisibly tempted them to 
evil, are to be their associates for ever; that tirongh eternal 
ages the wrath of God is to rest upon them; and that tiiere 
is no hope, no not the faintest; and how long will &axt 
eriginal diiq^erity in wiekedneas continue f 
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Or does oiHiodoxj dream that there will be no feaifitt^ 
growth of character in hell? We are often hearing how 
matnred the devil has become in the heUish arts of tempta- 
tion, by the practice of ages. The faculties of the saints 
also will expand in heaven. They shall rise from one de* 
gree of moral elevation to another. They shall become 
equal to their present conceptions of what the loftiest angels 
are. They sl^ become untterably more than even this. 
And this by the laws of their intellectual and moral nature, 
—^not by miracle. 

Will not then the lost—if immortality be inalienably in- 
wrought into the very essence of their being, as some afiirm, 
continue of necessity in like manner to attain to one enor¬ 
mous growth in wickedness after another; just as here on 
earth, ^ wicked men and seducers wax worse and worse f * 
Will the child in wickedness, by some strange process of 
mental and moral petrefaction, continue a child for ever ? 
How long will they who, on their entrance within the ad¬ 
amantine gates of hell, were the least depraved, and were 
therefore subjected to the lesser torment, remain thus com¬ 
paratively unhardened in sin; when they find themselves in 
a world where there is no chance of struggling back into 
virtue, no opportunity afiTorded; but where all their associ¬ 
ates are unutteraUy vile, and many of them even demons, 
whom rage and cruelty and abhorrence of God and holiness 
are beyond the power of tongue to described Will they 
not, themselves, must they not, by dire necessity of nature* 
become fearfully confirm^ in wickedness ? Finding them¬ 
selves irretrievably doomed to woe, for the evil they had 
done during their brief abode on earth, while their respond 
sibility was but commencing, will they not hate with ever 
growing-intensity of hatred itie God who has thus plunged 
them into hopeless misery ? 

But I cannot pursue the thought The mind turns away 
unable to bear the ideal scene. In another sense than the 
prophet’s, ^ the whole head is sick, and the whole heart k 
faint’ And yet is it almost necessaiy that we shoidd gird 
up our loins for the fearful task. 

liet the reader however admit, what indeed he ought not 
for a moment to question, that there will be expansion^ 
development, growth of intellectual power and mc^ eha<^ 
racter, in the next state. And this as a matter cf tome $ by 
vhtue of the very laws wUdi the Creator hadi 
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our beiog. And then, in one indiscriminate hell, will not all 
de^greea of guilt, all shades of character, be sooi^ confounded ? 
And under the influence of despair, under the promptings 
of hatred to him who hath thus plunged them into one 
abyss, and wrought on by the conduct of their fellow suf¬ 
ferers, and goaded by their torments, and maddened by the 
hot tumult and helli^ strife of those doleful regions, which 
they are consciously to endure for ever and ever,—not, 
must not, all the doomed inhabitants of the pit soon attain 
to a giant growth in wickedness ? This, as it appears to 
us, is the inevitable tendency of the sense of eternal des¬ 
pair. 

And if the fliends of this tremendous orthodoxy sHaII 
object to the representation we have given, it is submitted 
that, however Ihey may shrink therefrom, it is nevertheless 
perfectly fair. Fair, do I say I It is a most subdued and 
faint and feeble intimation of one legitimate consequence 
of their chenahed faith. Exaggeration is utterly impossible. 
And let them never close their eyes to anything they really 
believe. There is no merit in refusing to see. Voluntary 
blindness is no virtue. To acquiesce implicitly in every¬ 
thing the righteous judge really determines, is indeed the 
pLeaaant duty of a child of as pleasant to our own 
mkids as it is fllially becoming. But unquestionably to 
lacqakuM^e m abumanand therefore possibly mistaken into*- 
pretation of his counsels, is quite another thing. The for¬ 
mer is a virtue, the latter a fault. Rather indeed than I 
ahonld write or speak a woord of irreverent reflection on any 
of the divine proceedings, let my right hand foiget her 
■cunning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth. 
I would cheerfully die a thousand deaths, rath^ than allow 
the faintest shadow of an unworthy thought of the Most 
High God my Creator, and Redeemer, and Father, to har¬ 
bor in my nund. Let my heart be tom quivering from my 
wretched bosom ere it become the allowed lurking place 
of one traitorous suspicion of the rectitude of his decisions, 
" whose vroik is perfect; for all his ways are judgment; 4 
God of truth and without iniquity, just and right is he.*' 

And 1 pray the orthodox, in their fairness and kindness, 
not to mistake my remarks on their interpretation of scrip¬ 
ture, for reflections on the divine testimony itself. 1 trust 
to be found to tremble at God’s words ” as reverently as 
themselves. But I deem them wrong, fearfully wrong in 
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their interpretation of “ the lively oracles.” And it is their 
(to my mind) utterly mistaken and terribly injurious doc¬ 
trine that I speak of thus freely; and not any doctrine of 
that blessed book which ^ is a lamp unto my feet and a 
light unto my path * the joy and rejoicing of my heart,^ 
* better unto me than thousands of gold and silver.* 

But to return to our point, after this brief digression, 
prompted hy a natural solicitude to prevent misapprehen¬ 
sion. It was objected that our theoiy is incompatible with 
the scripture doctrine of degrees of punishment To this 
it was replied. First, that there was one veiy obvious 
method by which, though all that were unfit for existence 
should be finally destroyed, the sufierings to be endured 
might yet be proportioned to their guilt An exact provi¬ 
dence might perfectly serve that retributive justice which 
the scriptures intimate or, the silent but sure operation 
of latent laws might accomplish the result 

And, Secondly, it was submitted that whatever weight 
there may be in the objection, it lies properly and with tre¬ 
mendously accumulated force against the popular doctrine 
itself, rather than against our own. For that the orthodox 
belief, while it holds to degrees of punishment in words, in 
reality confounds ail variety of crime and award, by doom¬ 
ing even the least guilty to endless punishment, and that 
under circumstances which must inevitably obliterate all 
traces of original (fisparily of guilt And tWs the best ar¬ 
tillery of our opponents sebms to us no longer to play upon 
our ranks, but, inevitably abandoned by those who brought 
it into the field, to be successfuUy turned against them, 
and to become a frouming rampart to defend the position 
which it was planted to assail. 

m 

We have now adverted to the chief objections brought 
against our views. There are others, it is true, still unno¬ 
ticed. But these are, so far as I know them, very subor¬ 
dinate ones, which will be easily disposed of by the thought¬ 
ful reader, if the general principles of this volume meet 
with his approval I refer to such as the following, for ex¬ 
ample,—^which are all urged by the Eclectic. 

§ That the view given of immortality, as the gift of Christ, 
represents a physical rather thw a moral result as 
accomplished by the Saviour’s mediatorial work. 
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To which it is obvious to reply. First,—^That we admit 
of just as much of a moral result as do the orthodox 
themselves. And not merely as much, but the veiy same 
pecisely. 'Whatever they aj£rm respecting the renewing 
influences of the Holy Spirit, the force of motive, the power 
of truth and example, 6cc, &c., that we affirm also. And, 
Secondly.—They cannot make it an objection that we 
represent some of the results of a Saviour’s mediation to 
be of a physical kind, unless they are prepared to deny 
that any physical blessings whatever are bestowed by and 
through Christ But how stands the case ? Do they not 
themselves gratefully acknowledge and admire results of 
this very character ? Do they not believe in * the resurrec¬ 
tion of die dead ? * Are they not ‘ looking for the Lord Jesus 
from heaven, who shall change our vile body, and fashion 
it like unto his glorious body ? ’ And is this a purely moral 
good? Does it not come under the head of the strictly 
physical ? And then, are they not indebted for this to our 
adorable Redeemer ? So that they also, as thoroughly as 
ourselves, believe in an emphatically physical eflect accom¬ 
plished by Christ on those who believe, as the result of his 
mediation on their behalf. And thus ffiere is no force in 
this objection. But another is— 

$ That if a vast multitude of irreclaimable sinners were 
really to be destroyed, such a fearful catastrophe would 
surely have been more explicitly announced in the 
scriptures. 

To which also two replies instantly suggest themselves. 
First,—that this avirful consummation is affirmed as plainly 
as words can teach it, if only we take the language of scrip¬ 
ture in its plain and obvious sense. We ne^ not here re¬ 
peat the texts so often quoted in the course of this discus¬ 
sion ; but what words or figures would convey the idea, if 
those employed throughout the new testament on this Sub¬ 
ject are not allowed to teach it ? The vricked are ^ stub¬ 
ble,’ ‘ chaff,’ * tareS,’ that are to be * burned up; ’ they are 
faithless servants, or rebellious subjects, that are to be ^ cut 
asunder,’ ‘ slain; ’ they are to be * punished with everlasting 
destruction [proceeding] from the presence of the Lord, 
even from the glory of his power; ’ to be ‘cast into a lake 
of fire/ and to be ‘ destroy^ both body and soul in helL’ 
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ReaUv the objection seems to me utterly destitate of 
^orce. But if the friends who differ think otherwise, let 
them. Secondly,—consid^ how the principle, on which 
their objection is founded, will bear on the popular creed, 
on behalf of which it is urged against us» Is not the objec* 
tkm much more becoming and reasonable as proposed, by 
us against the common belief? May we not, with incom¬ 
parably more propriety, uige that if the ortb^ox doctrine 
were &e true one, it would most assuredly have been set 
forth in a far different manner than that in which inspired 
writers have expressed themselves on the subject? If for 
myriads of God’s intelligent, tiioi^, alas! rebellious crea¬ 
tures, there were a whole eternity of torment, would the 
teachers of this appalling doctrine have contented them¬ 
selves with the few and simple expressions which are usually 
quoted in its support ? Read our popular hyrnns on the 
subject, and see how Watts and others have set forth the ^ 
future. Or, if it please better, read PoUok’s description of 
the torments of hell. 

But no, my brethren will properly refuse to ask the poet’s 
aid. And yet the popular doctrine cannot be exaggerated* 
Come however to cool and prosaic divines. T£^e that 
mighty and excellent man, Jonathan Edwards. Read his 
sermons on the subject, and see the manner in which it is 
natural for the soberest men to express themselves, who 
really believe the doctrine. But we need not prolong our 
remarks. If there be any force at all in the objection, it 
Kes really against the popular doctrine, and not against our 
own. Let us turn to another— 

§ It is alleged that if our view were correct, the destmctimi 
of the wicked would naturally take place at the judg¬ 
ment day itself. 

But it does not appear to me that we know enough about 
ffie judgment day, to be able to lay down, with anything 
like probability even, what may or may not be considered 
an obvious and natural portion of the proceedings of that 
sublimely awful event We, none of us, however, expect 
the jud^ent dcty to be a day d precisely four and twenty 
hours in length. What then do wer expect ? It is not for 
me to answer; but most probably a fair reply would show 
how little force there is in the present objection. 
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Over how long a period .the judicial proceedings may 
be extended, we cannot say.' ^or whether the figurative 
language of scripture on the subject is intended to do more 
than powerfully impress the mind, through the medium of 
the imagination, with the certainty and precision of thosO 
results, which in human governments can only be accom¬ 
plished by means of careful investigation in open court; 
but which the unlimited wisdom of the appointed judge 
can perfecdy secure without any such scrutiny; while his 
irresistible power, informed by omniscience, can, in the 
twinkling of an eye, place each individual in precisely his 
proper position. 

For my own part, I agree with what I take to be the 
view of the most intelligent Christians, that the vivid de¬ 
scriptions of the grand final assize are chiefly intended to 
assure us of results, rather than to convey any idea of the 
process by which those results shall be accomplished. In 
which case the objection, not possessed of much weight on 
any view, altogether falls. 

And indeed, were it not for the fact of degrees of punish¬ 
ment, I would cheerfully accept the sentiment of the objec¬ 
tor, which some passages of scripture would seem to favor. 
I allude to such as 2. Thess. i. 7-10. * When the Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heaven, in flaming fire taking 
vengeance on them that know not God, and obey not the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ—^who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction, dec. when he shall come to be 
glorified in his saints, ds^c. 

But we must close this chapter, already too protracted. 
And I am not conscious of having omitted any objection 
that appeared to possess any weight entitling it to attention. 
Whether indeed the brief replies suggested to those that 
have been adduced will commend themselves to the judg¬ 
ment of the reader, I cannot tell. But he will remember 
that the demand to dissipate, to every one’s satisfaction, 
all objections whatever that can be raised to any doctrine, 
is a demand which all parties will refuse. 

Nor will the candid reader fail to perceive that by placing 
myself in the position of a respondent, I place myself on 
the least advantageous ground. How would the advocates 
of the popular doctrine meet the assault to which that may 
be exposed? Cannot fearfully formidable objections be 

12 * • 
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advancea against to nearly all of which iheir one reply 
wouia oe, ** If it be taught in scripture, all carnal reasonings 
must give way; there can be no V 2 ^d objection against 
anything that &e mouth of the Lord hath spoken/^ A 
sound and sufficient reply, when we have indeed ascertained 
from scripture that such or such a view is really the doctrine 
of inspiration. 

And perhaps the writer may be pardoned if he flatters 
himself to have shown sufficient cause for believing the 
views suggested in this volume to be the sentiment of the 
new testament In which case, all objections, were they 
a thousand times more numerous and formidable than they 
really are, are at once disposed of to the perfect satisfaction 
of every reverent and docile disciple, who has learnt that 
secret of acquiring heavenly knowledge—If any man will 
be wise, ^ let him Income a fool, that he may be wise/ 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


CoNCLXTDiNG Chaftir. —^FeaTB of the pious— needles — ^Legiti* 
mate advantages of proposed doctrine—^The one question—^Truth 
powerful for good—Infidelity disarmed—Increased boldness of 
preachers—Diminished confidence of the sinner—^More attractive 
exhibitions of religion—Conclusion. 

There are many very estimable Christians, whose {nous 
anxieties and scruples, arising out of their intense solicitude 
for the honor of God and the welfare of men, deserve the 
most respectful and tender consideration, who have ex¬ 
pressed considerable regret that the present subject should 
have been mooted. They have asked, in affectingly regret¬ 
ful and dissuasive tones, what good can possibly result from 
the agitation of the question; while they have sorrowfully 
forboded many sad and melancholy consequences, as the 
necessary residt of bringing the established doctrine into 
suspicion. 

1 wish it were possible fully to meet their sad anticipa¬ 
tions ; but in the limits 1 have alloted to myself it is to 
be feared this is impossible. Let them accept my acknow¬ 
ledgments of their worth. I do ready homage to their 
sensitive piety. Though my judgment is not with them, 
my heart is one with theirs. And it is matter of grief to 
me that my endeavors to serve the cause of evangelical 
truth wear, to their apprehension, quite another aspect I 
almost seem an enemy, where my highest ambition is to 
prove myself a fiiend. 

Many considerations however come instantly erowding 
h upon the mind, caleulated I think to mitigate thdr fear. 
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to banish it altogether, and even to convert it into br^ht 
and confident hope. And to their pious candor and devout 
consideration-, I affectionately commend a few of those 
numerous thoughts. 

§ 1. Our one grand inquhy must ever be. What is truth ? 
No matter how contrary it may be to our cherished belief 
to our settled judgment, to all our habits of thought, or 
our ideas of Jhe useful. Truth is from God. Error is from 
man. There is no room for hesitation then. The true is 
the good, the fair, the beautiful. Truth is powerful for good. 
Tru& alone is powerful for real and ultimate good. AH 
error-is injurious. Even if an error have seemed in any 
ease .beneficial, mischief has lurked under the fair exterior. 
Protestants must not, cannot, consent to pious frauds. We 
may not do evil that good may come. We may not there¬ 
fore tolerate or wink at evil, that supposed good may con¬ 
tinue. Let the fair temple of our faith be built of the gold 
and silver and precious stones which the all-wise builder 
hath provided; and let ns eschew the wood, hay, and 
stubble, that cannot stand the most searching and fiery test 

Surely we can trust God for the consequences which 
l^ow put of bis own truth. He speaks; let us listen heed- 
fuily, and repeat faithfully what the oracle declares. We 
are of yesterday, and know nothing; He is from everlast¬ 
ing to everlasting, and his wisdom is unsearchable. Fellow 
chmtian, let our one question be, on this and every other 
subject of revelation, whether doctrinal or ecclesiastical,— 
What is truth 1 

§ 2. If the view taken in these pages of the ultimate 
doom of the incorribly impenitent, be the true one, as, after 
years of intensely anxious thought and prayer, we firmly 
believe,—it must be useful It must be every way useful. 
It must be the most useful It must, on the whole, be the 
exclusively useful one. And this whether we can see it or 
not We can however perceive many important advanta¬ 
ges, and will presently advert to a few. 

But on the other himd, if, after all, the current doctrine 
)e not the true one, if it be not a fair echo of the divine 
utterances, as we submit it is not, then its injuriousness 
must be incalculable, terrific. If it be not a truth, what a 
portegtous error miut it bel' seeoung good haa ia that 
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€«9e concealed a most enormous amount of eviL Let my 
reader only allow himself to suppose that the common 
doctrine is not true; and let him contemplate it for a 
few moments from that standing point, and how fearfully 
in that case has it misrepresented the character of God; 
exhibiting him, as we have before had occasion to remark, 
as purposely sustaining the guilty in existence, that he 
might inflict on them never-ending punishment I say> if 
this be not true, what a frightful idea of the Pivine Being 
it presents. Evil then is never, never to cease. There will 
be sin and wretchedness for ever. And the holy will be 
assured of the fact And while they will be mercifully 
exempt from all pain and fear themselves, and will be in a 
bright and happy world where everything invites to joy 
and gladness, fliey will know that there are vast multitudes 
of their fellows passing the livelong night of eternity in 
weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth. How will this 
knowledge afiect them ? President Edwards says, that by 
contrast it will greatly heighten their own enjoyment, and 
that saints will be intensely glad to see how the wicked 
^the in anguish. 

Tremendous orthodoxy this, my brethren. What! will 
insenubility to the woes of the wretched ever become a 
virtue, lending new beauty to the countenances of the 
holy? On it would be rightly deemed a mark of 
fearful debasement, to be able to look with a cold unpity« 
fti^d a callous heart, on the miseries of even the 
most abandoned. Will that which is a vice on earth be a 
grace in heaven I Then will, it really be a more exalted 
state than the present one, or wiU there be a true elevation 
of character, if sin and wretchedness aflect us not? Is the 
standard of virtue thus mutable, that what is wrong to-day 
is right to-morrow; what is vicious here is gracious else¬ 
where? 

I must confess that I for one have no wish ever to cease 
to sympathise with sorrow, however guilty the wretched 
victim thereof may be; nor shall I deem myself improved 
in character, if ever I find myself indiflerent to the woes of 
the miserable. Nor can I conceive that the completest 
confidence in the rectitude of the divine proceedings will 
ever banish all concern from, celestial minds, and make 
diem perfectly indifiTerent to the fact that vrickedness and 
vnretchedness triumph in some parts of God’s fair universe. 
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I have always thought it ilie part of a demon ra&er than 
a saint to rejoice over the sufferings of the lost. But if we 
are to credit some of the most honored defenders of the 

popular doctrine^ we must believe that- But I 'must 

check my hand. The field is too large to enter on in the 
present volume. If orthodoxy be wrong on this point, how 
fearfully wrong is it If the light that is in it be darlmess, 
how great is that darkness! 

§ 3. If the views suggested in this work are true, are 
they not admirably adapt^ to wrest from the hand of die 
infidel or the sceptic one of his most favorite weapons ? 
We know veiy well the proper ground to take if we were 
sure that the popular dogma were really contained in scrip¬ 
ture. Were it ^ere we would hold to it, though the world 
% were as full of infidels as there are leaves in the forest, and 
though eveiy man we met wore the uninviting aspect of 
the sceptic. We have no Sjrmpathy with any who would 
denude our holy religion of mystery. A religion without 
its mystery is no fitting religion for man. But it is not for 
us to invent mysteries. 

We think that on a proper occasion we could rebuke 
irreverent impugners of the divine rectitude as promptly 
and earnestly as our brethren. Nor would we hesitate to 
refuse all discussion, with the apostle’s righteous retort,— 
* Nay, but O man, who art thou that repliest against God ?’ 
But when the sceptic urges objections against infinite misery 
for finite misdeeds, we deem &at he is not so much reply¬ 
ing against God, as against men that have mistaken the 
words of God. And right joyous are we to throw down 
this buttress of infidelity, which orthodoxy has assisted to 
build, and to compel the unhappy opposer of Christianity to 
an unwonted silefice, while the majectic voice is heard from 
the everlasting throne, 'Are not my ways just and equal, 
• saith the Lord.* 

By manifestation of the truth we shall commend our¬ 
selves to every man’s conscience; and eveiy mouth shidl 
be stopped; and every enemy to God and holiness be 
struck dumb, as though the great white throne were al¬ 
ready set, and he standing pale and speechless and affright¬ 
ed at the bar of judgment Brethren, the sinner will be 
speechless then, why not make him speechless now! Truth 
lends you her radiant mirror, to flash its resistless rays on 
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Jie misty eyeballs of the guilty^ and dazzle and confound 
him; and tifius holding him at advantage, enter in and de¬ 
bate with him touching the glorious things which make for 
his everlasting peace. But it seems to me as though some 
malignant spirit of error had breathed on the heavenly gift, 
and dimmed its brightness; so that instead of flashing the 
concentrated rays of the nopn-day sun, we have rather the 
pale and broken moon-beam faintly reflected from the mist 
covered surface of a sluggish stream. 

§ 4. If our views be found to be correct, it may be ex- 
• pected that those who become convinced thereof will be 
much more bold to preach even ‘ the terrors of the* Lord.* 
Perfectly convinced of the righteousness of God, and con¬ 
fident that the threatened punishment commends itself even 
to the consciences of the guilty themselves, they will speak 
the word with all boldness, as they ought to speak. They 
will not have to pause in the midst of earnest appeals, as 
they often feel prompted at present, to try to jus^y what 
they are conscious looks Ime undue severity. An idea 
which they only stifle in their own minds by their filial 
confidence in the character of God, and their pious habit 
of taking refuge in hk necessary rectitude. But many 
things induce us to believe that if once convinced of the 
correctness of the doctrine, they will urge it home upon the 
sinner with all the greater confidence of truth, with all the 
transparently obvious sincerity of men who firmly believe ' 
and even approve it 

But the reader asks whether the preachers of the popular 
doctrine are not fully convinced of the truth of their asser¬ 
tions. Would they preach what they disbelieved ? No;— 
never. Neither could I by any possibility be more painfully 
misapprehended, than to be understood as hinting at the 
bare possibility of such a thing. 

But every one knows the mighty difference which there 
is, between firmly believing a trufli -after protracted and 
painful examination, and holding an article of a creed 
which at first was adopted perhaps as a matter of course, 
and because every one else professed to believe it, and 
which we have by long habit grown accustomed to, with¬ 
out ever dreaming of calling its truth in question. The one, 
however tenaciouslv adhered to, floats in reality on the 
surface of the mind; the other sinks into the deepest re- 
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eiMAM of (be heiui;. hold/’ and “I belter/’ are words 
which represent two very different states of mind, and two 
very different degrees of power. 

Now two often our belief was in reality fonned for ns by 
others, at a time when the mind was more plastic, and the 
affections more lively, than the judgment was sound. And 
while yet in early life, we became attached to some one or 
other religious party, with all possible influences bearing 
us in one direction. How many, in after years, do we sup¬ 
pose ever go through all the points of their habitual belief, 
rigidly and independently and impartially examining its 
claims ? Is this &e general habit ? Or, even if it were aa 
common as circumstances would seem to indicate it is rare, 
is the position in which a man finds himself, after many 
years of close connection with a party, during which he has 
been identified with their views, favorable for the detection 
of error, and the acquisition of corrector sentiments? 

Besides, if men desire to serve God as miniters of 
Christ, an honorable wish which is generally formed in 
youth, are they not expected to conform to the opinions of 
the body which they belong to. What is then their course? 

In Older to enter the ministry of the Church of England, 
for instance, they must while mere youths swear their assent 
and consent to articles of faith, many of which demand the 
best exercise of the maturest judgment And a candidate 
for admission into a dissenting college must be strictly or¬ 
thodox, according to the acceptation of the term in the 
denomination he belongs to. During the term of his stu¬ 
dentship his orthodoxy is jealously guarded.* Iben as a 


* It will be remembered that, a year or two since, nine or ten young 
men were ejmelled from one of the Independent Colleges in Scotland, 
whose sole offence, as I understood, was doubting of certain calvinistic 
peculiarities. Their piety, I believe, was unquestioned, and their sen¬ 
timents would have secured them admission into the contemplated 
“ Evangelical Alliance.” They professed an unhesitatingbelief in the 
doctrine of “ the Trinitythey held fast to the Divinity and Atone¬ 
ment of Christ, and maintained the personality of the Holy Spirit, and 
his agency in conversion. What then was their offence ? They doubted 
the doctrine of election, as generally held by Calvinists: and, so far 
as 1 could understand, seemed inclined on that subject, and the kin¬ 
dred one of the operations of the Spirit, to the views of the Wesleyan 
body. Their punishment was expulsion. And certain of the.english 
religious peri^icals called loudly for their excommunication from 
the churcl^s to which they belonged, and denounced beforcdiaQ4.tuV 
ehuenfaes that should permit them to minister among theiiv 
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candidate for pastoral labor he must, almost above all 
things, be orthodox. And once settled in the pastorate, 
he is generally surrounded by watchful guardians of his 
orthodoxy again. While most of the reli^ous periodicals 
seem systematically to discountenance everything like 
freedom of theological inquiry. We all seem afraid to trust 
the human mind out of leading strings. And this even 
when religion is evidently enthroned in the affections of 
the devout inquirer, and notwithstanding we profess to be¬ 
lieve in a Holy Spirit, whose peculiar and gracious office it 
is to ^ guide into all truth.’ But the Holy Spirit must 
guide in what we deem the right way, or else woe to the 
man who has been guided. Each religious party appears to 
have its own infallible interpretations of inspired truth.* 

But not to pursue a train of thought which is almost 
painful,—^What is the bearing of all this ? It is adduced, 
merely to show the reader how the views of many, perhaps 
the majority, were easily adopted in early life, and have 
been as easily retained, in many cases wimout much deep 
personal or independent investigation; while the scriptures 
being constantly read from that one standing point, certain 
texts have been from the beginning, almost as a matter of 
course, assumed to teach such and such a view; and fhus 
the mind has become fixed, confirmed, rather by the force 
of habit, than by the force of thought. 

It is true that there are veiy many honorable Exceptions, 
men of vigorous minds and independent spirits, who are 
ever watchful over themselves with a godly jealousy, lest 
illegitimate influences should insensibly bias their judg¬ 
ments, and impede them in their search for truth. To such 
none of my remarks apply. 

There are others, again, of similar mental habits, who, 
feeling the awfulness of the subject, and secretly misgiving 
the popular notion, more even than they acknowle^e to 
themselves, have in their public appesds studiously re¬ 
stricted themselves to the very language of scripture it¬ 
self, and used even this but sparingly. * This is the case 
with some of the best and holiest and .truthfulest men 
I know. They have their very grave doubts on the subject. 

* If I am not greatly misinformed, it is annually inquired concern¬ 
ing each minister of the Wesleyan body, whether he has in any 
respect departed from the views of their founder. All honor to h» 
memory; but alas, for truth! when any man is thus called ** master.* 
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They have had these doubts for years. Meanwhile they 
ha'^e trusted to be quite safe in using the exact words of 
scripture. But if these are popularly taken in a certain 
definite sense, the preacher who, under such circumstances, 
confines himself to them, sanctions that definite construc¬ 
tion of passages which to his own mind are indefinite. 

Now whether we regard the larger or the smaller class 
referred to,* I think we shall find enough in the facts ad¬ 
duced, to convince us that the real ‘ terrors of the Lord' 
wiU scarcely be presented with becoming force. The com¬ 
paratively easy belief of the one class, with the secret con¬ 
sciousness that their doctrine needs to be justified to the 
sinner, whom they wish for his own sake healthfully to 
alarm, will rob their customaiy appeals of much of the 
power they might otherwise possess; while the thoughtful 
perplexity of the other class conduces to the same result. 

And dius I trust it will not be deemed presumptuous 
to anticipate much greater boldness than before, in pro¬ 
claiming the only and terrible alternative of repentance and 
faith in Christ, from those who shall intelligently believe 
and heartily adopt the views of this work. It appears to 
me that their faith will be more hearty, their personal mis¬ 
givings fewer, their consciousness of having even the sin¬ 
ner's own conscience with them greater; and that all this 
must clothe them with new power. While also they will 
experience a satisfaction which will still further conduce to 
the same result, in using the scripture terms on the subject 
in* their obvious' sense. They will not have to expound 
death as meaning life —^never-ending life—^never-ending 
life in torment; nor destruction as meaning continued 
preservation, in order to suffer, &c.; nor to use such, con¬ 
tradictory expressions as “ for ever dying, and yet never 
dead.” But if I may judge from experience,f there will 

• Of course the reader will not understand me to imply that all 
preachers necessarily belong to one or other of the classes mentioned. 
But to none of those who, after due personal investigation, really and 
fully believe the popular doctrine, do my remarks at all refer. Men 
who really believe, and deeply feel, and earnestly preach, will always 
be powerful. 

t I wish propriety would allow me to quote from communications 
received on this very subject. One minister, who expresses his thank¬ 
fulness for the **spiritual results” in his own congregation, which 
have followed the preaching of these sentiments, says, ** They are life 
fVom the dead to the church, and hell at the door to the wicked ** , 
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be to (faeir apprehension a straightforwardness, a directness, 
and an obviousness about the language of scripture, and it 
will all so thoroughly harmonise, one part with another, 
that they will feel their feet planted upon a rock. 

They shall more consciously take up the prophet’s man¬ 
tle, and feel that they have drunk more deeply of the true 
prophetic spirit, — ‘ We believe, and therefore speak.’ 
Having waited upon God and gained clearer views of his 
counsel and design, they shall find that they have renewed 
their strength. Their eye shall glance with new confidence 
and heroic delight on the armour wherewith God’s own 
hand hath girded them. More consciously, we think, will 
their loins be girt about with truth; while with a giant’s 
grasp they hold the anointed shield of heavenly workman¬ 
ship, and the sword of celestial temper, whose edge nothing 
earthly can ever blunt—the sword, that is, of the Spirit, 
and the shield of Faith, which can so easily quench all the 
fiery darts of the wicked 

§ 5. And in addition to this Increased confidence in the 
tone of preachers, they will indisputably have a far greater 
hold on the sinners’ own conscience. The sinner who— 
while the speaker threatened him with an eternal torment 
—^had withou} much difiiculty kept himself on guard, and 
been repelled and hardened by exhibitions which seemed to 
him an outrage on all justice, will much more readily re¬ 
cognise that riiey who rebel against the goverment of God, 
and trample his law under foot, deserve to ** perish.” 

The remembrances of earlier years, considerable personal 
intercourse with the irreligious and &e sceptical, together 
with several years of ministerial labor, all force me to the 
conclusion that the preaching of everlasting torment affects 
chiefly, and almost exclusively, that very portion of our 
hearers who would be quite as beneficially influenced, or 
even more so, by a lower exhibition of the terrific; while 
the effect on those to whom one would naturally be the 
most disposed to threaten it, is for the most part opposite 
to desirable. For even where they are not repelled and 
hardened, as suggested above, an equally injurious effect 
of another kind is produced. For the sinner, utterly dis¬ 
believing the assertion that his Creator will keep him alive 
for ever in miseiy, for the sins, however aggravated, of a 
few years^an assertion which does not commend itself to 
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tdB ecHis^i^nce—4s left to fonn his own opinion of toe kind 
of treatment he may expect And toen of course self-love 
will prompt to toe most favorable conclusions. 

One thing is plain. The ungodly do not credit toe 
preachers of eternal woe.' Does any one imagine that the 
mass of our population believe anytUng like it ? 

Then let us recognise how fearfully we have contributed 
to bring about toe ruinous indifference to religion which 
we lament For having, by oiu* terrible exaggerations of 
toe future, weakened and utteriy lost the confidence of the 
irreligious in our statements, we have unintentionally set 
them loose to think almost how they will in regard to their 
state after death; and have thus absolutely prepared the soil 
for the reception of those very seeds of error, the growth 
of which, and their legitimate and now ripening fruits, fill 
ps with (hsmay. 

It is appallingly dangerous, my brethren, to weaken and 
destroy in the masses toeir belief of the preachers of chiis- 
tianity. But this is done, and now almost every body sees 
it Of course it would be absurd to attribute the sad effect 
to any one cause alone. But melancholy personal reminis- 
censes, observation, and the testimony of many of the very 
class referred to, convince me, as does all reasoning on the 
subject, that to the cause now indicated must we attribute 
very much of that almost systematic and confirmed irreliglon 
which we deplore. 

Many Christians are fearfully alarmed at toe doctrine of 
universal restoration, and shrink from the view suggested 
in this work, chiefly, as tending to promote it Strange 
notion this. Do they not perceive toat*the doctrine of 
universal restitution (quite as scriptural as that of infinite 
misery) derives one of its strongest recommendations from 
the incredible horror of the prevailing belief? Does not 
exaggeration of one kind beget exaggeration of just the 
opposite kind ? Repelled by perceiv^ error in one direo 
tion, do not most men unwisely fly as far in the contrary 
direction ? Let one class exaggerate the justice of God, 
and what more natural than that otoers should eaually ex¬ 
aggerate his love and mercy? Let the orthodox distort the 
one attribute into injustice, and many who are shocked 
toereat will as unwisely distort the ptoer into-weakness. 

I beg to^ to submit to the thoughful, that to threaiea 
toe rebellious and impenitent with destruction.—^with a 
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miserable destnietion will be to secure the verdict of 
dieir own consciences. For why should the All-sustalner, 
in whom alone we live and move and have our being, keep 
In existence those wretched creatures who, while they never 
can be happy in themselves, by reason of their confirmed 
opposition to God, can never be of any service to others, 
but the melancholy reverse;—blighting some part of God’s 
fair universe with their presence and incorrigible vicious¬ 
ness, and distressing the holy and the compassionate by the 
knowledge of their sinfulness and misery ? Let us scrip, 
turally present to them the incurred “wrath” of heaven, 
and dien when we demand with the apostle ' Is God un¬ 
righteous, who taketh vengeance?’ Ibey ^lall be self- 
condemned and speechless. 

Thus then it is believed that our doctrine will strengthen 
the preacher, and weaken the sinner—greatly increase the 
moving power, and diminish the repelling,—and so, in a 
twofold manner, secure a holier result 

§ 6. And this will be additionally secured by another 
thing. If preachers, when the future condition of the 
wickei^ is their theme, find themselves deprived of their 
common topic of declamation—^the eternal duration of the 
sufiering—they will turn the same amount of energy of 
appeal into another and more efficient direction. They 
will dwell on the certainty of it*—on the nearness of it-- 
on the justice, propriety, and necessity of it. 

It has often appeared to me that very much of the 
endeavor to impress the sinner’s mind, by heaping up illus¬ 
tration after illustration of a whole eternity spent in woe, 
has been thrown away. Nearer, and director, and more 
forcible considerations have meanwhile been forgotten or 
overlooked. And by dwelling chiefly on the element of 
eternity, the sinner has been almost taught that it would 
not be so very terrible if it were not everlasting. But those 
other considerations, it is submitted, are in the very nature 
of things greatly more adapted to convince and to affect 

§ 7. Again, if the ministers of religion become con¬ 
vinced that they are not justified by scripture in threaten- 

* The reader will allow me to commend to his notice a tract by 
Rev. E. White, entitled “ The Terrors of the Lord: an Argument 
with the .Fearless.” It is published by Jackson and WaUbrd, and is 
Mhoairably adapted for circulation among the class spedifisd' 
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ing the sinner ivith an eternity of woe, same holy 
anxiety—^which has prompted them, though thus dispro¬ 
portionately, to make the chief appeal to his fears, which 
it was ho]^ (but in most instances in vain) terribly to 
arouse—will now prompt them to besiege men the more 
assiduously and variou^y on the side of their hopes and 
affections. Preachers must arm themselves with motives. 
They have nothing else to work vidtL And if one kind 
be somewhat lessened, they will pay so much the more 
attention to, and use so much the more powerfully, those 
which legitimately remain. And thus it may be expected 
that, while there is abundantly sufficient of ^ the terrors of 
the Lord,^ religion will become in their hands much more 
generous and elevating and joyous and attractive than it 
has heretofore been. And as those who are moi^ under 
the influence of noble and elevated considerations most 
thoroughly take on true noUeness of character, the whole 
effect must be in every way beneficial. 

Will the pious reader, whose praiseworthy solicitude 
made him deprecate the discussion which has been raised 
on this solemn subject, kindly accept and candidly consider 
the few suggestions that have been briefly submitted to 
him. It is hoped that he will see some reason for believing 
that his previous fears were groundless, and that, at all 
events, it is not in the nature of things that injury should 
result from the views submitted in these pages. Possibly 
he may come at length to agree with the writer, that, so 
far as short-sighted mortals can judge, they seem every 
way more adapted for various good, than those which have 
so long held almost universal and unquestioned sway. 
Still the one question must be, * What is Truth 

And we can at least agree in this, that we vidll seek 
anew that light which cometh from above; for * if any man 
lack wisdom, let him a®k of God, who giveth liberally to 
all men.’ He is ^the Father of lights.’ llie spirit which he 
breathes into his children, is the spirit of truth. Lead us, 
O Lord, and guide us! To whom should we go but unto 
thee! Thou hast the words of Eternal Life. 


TnroBarr L. Dxu>. fitmotemr. 

Su BaiMtai. N. T. 
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STATE OF THE DEAD, 

3Y JOHN IGLTON. 
imoB **TAMAmam um." 


OHAPTEB L 

f'n cnuunoN ov man —a iiynro aoui^uai ov nn nsM 

80 UX/—aoma PBOPoaATiD bt BAnnuL pB8onT-«-H)Bnch 

HOBS BXANIBBD. 

Tbb visible creation comprises the material univeisey and all 
iiat is contained therein; and more especially the human race. 

Fhe creation of the world in general, and of its individual parts, 
is related L It is also described Job xxvL 7, and 
szxviiL, and in various passages of the Psalms and Prophets — 

PsaL xxziii. 6-9, dv^ cxlviii. 6: Prov. viii. 26, drc.: Amos iv. 

18: 2 Pet. uL 6. Previously, however, to the creation of man, 
as if to intimate the superior importance of the work, the Deity 
q>eaks like a man deliberating: Gen. i. 26. God saidj let us 
make man in our own image^ after our own likeness^ So that 
it was not the body alone that was then made, but the soul of 
man also, (in which our likeness to God principally consists); 
which precludes us from attributiDg pre-existence to the soul 
which was then formed—a groundless notion sometimes enter¬ 
tained, but refuted by Gtn. ii 7: ^ God formed man of the dust 
of the ground^ and breaJthed into his nostrils the breath of life; 
thus man became a Ivwng soul!^ Job xxxiL 8: Th^ a ^ 
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• ^rit in man, amf the inspiration of the Mmighty giveth 
them understanding^ Nor did God merely breathe that spirit 
into man, bat moulded it in eaeh mdiridoal, and infused it 
thronghout, enduing and embellishing it with its proper 
bculties. Zech. m 1: " jBb formeik Ike spirit (f than teithin 

We may undentand from other passages of Scripture, tha 
when God infused the breath of life into man, what man thereby 
receive^ was not a portion of GodVt essence, or a partidpati<m 
of the divine nature, but' that" measure of the divine virtue or 
influence, which was commensurate to the capabilities of the 
recipient For it appears from PsaL civ. 20,30, that he infused 
the breath of life into other living beings also: " Thau takest 
aseag their bnaih, they die .... thou sendest forth thy spirit^ 
they sere ereated;^ whence we learn that every living thing receives 
animation from one and the same source of life and breath 
inasmuch as when God takes back to himself that spirit or 
breath of life, they cease to eiist Eodu. iii. 19: ^ They ham 
aU one breath^ Nor has the word spirit any other meaning in 
the sacred writings, but that breath of life which we inspire, or 
the vital, or sensitive or rational feculty, or some action or a£fec- 
tion belonging to those feculties. 

Man having been created after this manner, it is said, as a 
consequence, that ^man became a living soulf*\ whence, it 
may be inferred, (unless we had rather take the heathen writers 
fer our teadiers respecting the nature of the soul,) that man is a 

* Ihs isaie idm is distmstly taught in zii 10 , ** Jh whose hand 
is the soul ofesery Using thing, and the breath ofaU mankind.^ H. 

f ... He formed thee, Adam, thee, O man, 

Dust of the ground, and in thy nostrils breathed 
The breath of life; in his own imi^e he 
Created thee in the image of God 
Eipreis, and thou beoam’st a living soul. 

Paradise Leet, YU, 5ilb 
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fiving being, intrinsically and properiy one and individual, not 
compound or separable, not, according to the common opinion, 
made up and framed of two distinct and different natures, as of 
aoul and body, but that the whole man is soul, and the soul 
man, that is to say, a body, or individual substance, animated, 
sensitive and rational; and that the breath of life was neither a 
part of the divine essence, nor was it the soul itself, but as it 
were the inspiration of some divine virtue fitted for the exercise 
of life and reason, and infused into the organic body; for man 
himself, the whole man, when finally created, is called in express 
terms living 9oulP Hence the word used in Genesis to 
signify aoW, is interppreted by the Apostle, 1 Cbr. xv. 45, anU 
Again, all the attributes of the body are assigned in 
common to the soul; the Umch^ Lev, v. 2, a soul touch 
<iny unclean ihmg^ —^the act of eating^ Lev, vii. 18, 20, ^ the 
eoul that eateth of it shall bear his iniquity ^ The soul that 
eateth of the fleshy and in offier places— hunger^ Frov, xiii. 25, 
Frov, xxvii. 7, “lb the hungry soul every hitter thing is sweet 
thirsty Frov, xxv. 25, cold waters to a thirsty soul,^-^ Lsai, 
xxix. 8,— Capture^ 1 Sam, xxiv. 11, “ Thou huntest my sot I to 
take it:^ Fs, vii. 5, ^Let the enemy persecute my soul xnd 
take it,"^ 

Where we speak of the body as a mere senseless stock, there 
the soul must be understood as signifying either the spirit, or its 
secondary faculties, the vital or sensitive fiiculty for instance. 
Thus it is as often distinguished from the spirit as from the body 
itself. Luke i. 46, 47, 1 These, v. 28 : “Kowr whole spirit arid 
soul and hodf^ — Heb, iv. 12, “ To the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit,'^ But that the spirit of man should be separate 
from the body, so as to have a perfect and intelligent existence 
independently of it, is nowhere said in Scripture, and the doc¬ 
trine is evidently at variance both with nature and reason, as 
will be shown more fuDy hereafter. For the word soul is af)|>liod 
to every kind of living being; Qen. i. 30, ^^JShery beast of the 
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earth wherein there is life^ (Hel»«w " a living soulT)* Gen. 
vii. 22, ^ AU in whose nostrils was the breath of life^ (Heb. 
living soul^ of all that was in the dry landy died yet it is 
never inferred from these expressions that the soul exists separate 
£rom the body in any of the brute creation. 

On the seventh day God ceased from his work, and ended 
he whole business of creation; Gen. ii. 23. 

It would seem, therefore, that the human soul is not created 
daily by the immediate act of God, but propagated from father 
to son in a natural order; which was considered the more prob¬ 
able opinion by Tertullian and Apollinarius, as well as by Augus¬ 
tine and the whole western church in the time of Jerome, as he 
himself testifies, Tom. ii. Epist. 82, and Gregory of Nyssa in his 
treatise on the soul. God would in fact have left his creation 
imperfect, and a vast, not to say a servile task, would yet remain 
to be performed, without even allowing time for rest on each 
successive Sabbath, if he still continued to create as many souls 
daily as there are bodies multiplied throughout the whole world, 
at the bidding of what is not seldom the flagitious wantonness 
of man. Nor is there any reason to suppose that the influence 
of the divine blessing is less efficadous in imparting to man the 
power of producing after his kind, than to the other parts of 
animated nature; Gen. i. 22, 28. Thus it was from one of the 
ribs of the man that God made the mother of all mankind, 
without the necessity of infusing the breath of life a second 
time, Gen. ii. 22, and Adam himself begat a son in his own 
likeness after his image, Gen. v. 3. Thus, 1 Cor. xv. 49, ^ as 
we have home the image of the earthy and this not only in 
the body, but in the soul, as it was chiefly with respect to the 

* living 8onl, ^'nephetik chaiyah, a general term to express all 
creatures endued with animal life, in any of its infinitely varied 
gradations, from the half reasoning elephant down to the polype, 
which seems equally to share the vegetable and animal life.”-— 2>r. A. 
OUurke. NcUs <m 24. H. 
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soul that Adam was made in the divine image.* So, Qm. xlvi. 
26, ^ All the souls which came with Jacob into Egypt^ which 
came out of his hinsV JSeh. vii. 10, ^^Levi was in the loins of 
Abraham whence in Scripture an ofi&pring is called seed^ and 
Christ is denominated “ the seed of the womanP Gen, xvii. 7^ 
will he a God unto thee^ and to thy seed after thuP 1 Cor 
zv. 44, 46, ^Jt is sown a natural body •. . that was not first 
which is spwitudl^ hut that whudi is natural^ 

But besides the testimony of revelation, some arguments from 
reason may be alledged in confirmation of thii doctrine. Who¬ 
ever is bom, or sbapen and conceived m sin, (as we all are, not 
David only, Ps. IL 6,) if he receive his soul immediately from 
God, cannot but receive it from him sbapen in sin; for to be 
generated and conceived, means nothing else than to receive a 
soul in conjunction with the body. If we receive the soul imme¬ 
diately from God, it must be pure, for who in such a case will 
venture to call it impure! But if it be pure, how are we con< 
ceived in sin in consequence of receiving a pure soul, whidt 
would rather have the effect of cleansing the impurities of the 
body; or with what justice is the pure soul charged with the 
sin of the body ? 

But it is contended, God does not create souls impure, but 
only impaired in their nature and destitute of original righteous¬ 
ness. 1 answer, that to create pure souls destitute of onginal’ 
righteousness,—^to send them into contaminated and corrupt 
bodies,—^to deliver them up in their innocence and helplessness 
to the prison house of the body, as to an enemy, with under¬ 
standing blinded and with will enslaved,—in other words, wholly 
^ deprived of sufficient strength for resisting the vicious propensi¬ 
ties of the body—to create souls thus circumstanced, woidd 

* .Gk>d on thee 

Abundantly his gifts hath also poured 
Inward and outward both, his image fair. 

FamdUe Zest, YUL, 819 . 
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nrgae as much injustice, as to have created them impure ufould 
have ai^ed impurity; it would have argued as much injusticey 
as to have created the first man, Adam himself impaired in his 
nature, and destitute of original righteousness. 

Again, if sin be communicated by generation, and transmitted 
from fisther to son, it follows that what is the original subject of 
in, namely, the rational soul, must be propagated in the same 
manner; for that it is firom the soul that all sin in the first 
instance proceeds, will not be denied. Lastly, on what principle 
of justice can sin.be imputed through Adam to that soul, which 
was never either in Adam, or derived from Adam ? In confir¬ 
mation of which Aristotle’s argument may be added, the truth 
of which is, in my opinion, indisputable. If the soul be equally 
diffused through any given whole, and throughout every part 
of that whole, how can the human seed, the noblest and most 
intimate part of all the body, be imagined destitute of the soul 
of the parents, or at least of the father, when communicated to 
the son by the lavrs of generation ? 

It was probably by some such considerations as these that 
Augustine was led to confess that he could neither discover, by 
study nor prayer, nor any process of reasoning, how the doctrine 
of original sin could be defended on the supposition of the crea¬ 
tion of souls. The texts which are usually advanced, JEccles. 
xiL 7, Isai, Ivii. 16, Zech, xii. 1, certainly indicate that nobler 
origin of the soul implied in its being breathed from the mouth 
of God; but they no more prove that each soul is severally and 
immediately created by the Deity, than certain other texts, 
which might be quoted, prove that each individual body is 
formed in the womb by the immediate hand of God. Job x. 
8-10, Thine hands have made me , hast thou not poured 
me out as milk?” Ps, xxxiii. 16, He fashumeth their hearts 
alike” Job xxxi. 15, ^Did not he that made me in the womh 
make him f” Jsai. xliv. 24, Thus saith Jehovah .. .he that 
formed thee from the teamb.” Acts xvii. 26, “He hath made 
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of om blood all natiom of We are not to itfer from 

these passages, that natural causes do not contribute their ordi¬ 
nary efficacy for the propagation of the body; nor on the other 
hand, that the soul is not received by traduction from the father, 
because at the time of death it again betakes itself to different 
elements than the body, in conformity with its own origin. 

With regard to the passage,' Heb. xii. 9, where “ the fathers 
qf the flesh ” are opposed to “ the father of spirits^^ I answer, 
that it is to be understood in a theological, not in a physical 
sense, as if the father of the body were opposed to the father of 
the soul; for flesh is taken neither in this passage, nor probably 
anywhere else, for the body without the soul; nor ^ the father 
of spirits’’ for the father of the soul, in respect of the work of 
generation; but the father of the flesh” here means nothing 
else than the earthly or natural father, whose of&pring are 
begotten in sin; “ the father of spirits ” is either the heavenly 
father, who in the beginning created all spirits, angels as well 
as the human race, or the spiritual father, who bestows a second 
birth on the faithful; according to John iii. 6 , ^ That which is 
bom of the flesh is fleshy and that which is bom of the spirit is 
spirit^ The argument, too, will proceed better, if the whole be 
understood as referring to edification and correction, not to 
generation; for the point in question is not, from what source 
each individual originated, or what part of him thehce origi¬ 
nated, but who had proved most successful in the employment 
of chastisement and instruction. By parity of reasoning, the 
apostle might exhort the converts to bear with his rebuke, on 
the ground that he was their spiritual father. God is. as truly 
the fither of the flesh as “ of the spirits of the flesh,” Numb. 
Zvi. 22, but this is not the sense intended here, and all argu¬ 
ments are weak which are deduced from passages of Scripture 
originally relating to a different subject. 

With regard to the soul of Christ it will be sufficient to 
answer that its generation was supernatural, and therefore can- 
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not be cited as an srgnment in the discnssion cf this oontnv 
▼ersy. Nerertbeless, even he is called " the seed of the woman,** 
" the seed of David according to thefleshj* that is, undonbtedlj, 
according to his human natnre. 

There seems, therefore, no reason why the soul of man shoold 
be made an exception to the general law oi creation. For as 
has been shown before, God breathed the breath of life into the 
other living beings, and blended it so intimately with matter, 
that the propagation and production of the human form were 
analogos to those of other forms, and the proper, effect of that 
power which had been communicated to matter by the Dei^. 


CEEAPTEB n. 

Ov THE FALL—fllE—OONBEitlTXNCSS—^DSATH—OUILT—^FEAR 
SFIBITUAL DEATH—^BODILY DEATH—THE FUKISHlfXIIT OF 
aor EOT A EAT17RAL BESULT—^EOT A 8EPABAT10K OF SOUL 
AED BODY—THE WHOLE HAN DIES—^SAOH PAST AHBO, SOUI^ 
BODY AED BPnUT. 

The Providence of (jk)d, as it regards the fell of man. Is 
observable in the sin of man, and the misery consequent upon 
it, as well as in his restoration. 

Sin, as defined by the apostle, is avoiUa^ anomia, or ^ the 
transgression of the lawf 1 John iii. 5. 

By the law is here meant, in the first place, that rule of con* 
sdeoce which is innate, and engraven on the mind of man; 
secondly, the special command which proceeded out of the 
mouth of God, (for the Law written by Moses was long subse 
quent,) Chn. ii. lY, “ Thou shaXt not eat of itj* Hence it is 
said, Bom, ii. 12, As many as have sinned without law, shaU 
also perish without law.** 

After sin came death, as the calamily or punishment conse- 
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quent upon it. Oen, ii. 17, ^ in the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou ehaXt surely die.'* Bom, v. 12, Death entered hy sin.'' 
Born. vi. 23, the wages of sin is death." Bom. vii. 5, the 
motions of sin did work in our members to bring forth fruit 
unto death" 

Under the head of death, in Scripture, all evils whatever, 
together with everything which in its consequences tends to 
death, must be understood as comprehended; for mere bodily 
death, as it is called, did not follow the sin of Adam on the 
self same day, as God had threatened.* 

Hence divines, not inappropriately, reckon up several degrees 
of death. The first, as before said, comprehends all those evils 
which lead to deaths and which it is agreed came into the world 
immediately upon the fall of man^ the most important of which 
I proceed to enumerate. 

In the first place, guiltiness; which, though in its primary 
sense it is an imputation made by God to us, yet it is also, as 
it were, a commencement or prelude of death dwelling in us^ 
by which we are held as by a bond, and rendered subject to 
condemnation and punishment... Bom, iii. 19, ^^that all the 
world may become guilty before Ood" Guiltiness, accordingly, 
is accompanied or followed by the terrors of* conscience. Oen. 
iii. 8 , they heard the voice of Chd .... and Adam and his 
wife hid themselves . •.. and he said, I vxu afraid." Bxm. 
viii. 18, ^ Ye have not received the spirii of bondage again to 
fear." Heb. ii. 15, " Who through fear of death were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage." Heb. x. 27, ** A certain 
fearful looking for of judgment" It is attended likewise with 
the sensible forfeiture of the divine protection and favor; whence 

* .... My sole command 

Transgressed, inevitably thon shalt die, 

Fr<m that day mortal ; and this happy state 
Bhalt lose, expelled from hence into a world 
Of woe and sorrow.-—Paradise Lo$t, YIIL, 829. 
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results a diminntion of the majesty of the human eountenanoe^ 
and a conscious de^^radation of mind. Gen. iii. 7, " They knew 
that they were naked.** Hence the whole man becomes pol¬ 
luted : TiUu L 15, ** Even their mind and conscience is defied:** 
whence arises shame. Gen. iii. 7, ** They sewed fgdeaves to¬ 
gether and made themselves aprons.** Rom. vi. 21, ^ What 
fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye are now ashamed ? 
for the end of those things is death.** 

The second degree of death is called spiritual death; by 
which is meant the loss of divine grace, and of that innate right¬ 
eousness, wherein man in the beginning lived unto God. Eph. 
ii. 1, ^who were dead in trespasses and sins.** Eph. iv. 18, 
alienated from the life of GodP Col. ii. 13, “dead in your 
sins.** Rev. iii. 1, “ thou hast a name that thou livest and art 
deadP And this death took place not only on the very day, but 
at the very moment of the hdl. They who are delivered from 
it are said to be “ regenerated^ to be “ hom agoing and to bo 
“ created afresh ; ** which is the work of God alone. 

The third degree of death is what is called the death of the 
body. To this all the labors, sorrows, and diseases, which afflict 
the body, are qothing but the prelude. Gen. iii. 16, 17, “/ 
will greatly multiply thy sorrow • • • • in sorrow shalt thou eat 
of it.** Job V. 7, “ Man is bom to trouble as the sparks fly 
upward?* All nature is likewise subject to mortality and a curse 
on account of man. Gen. iii 17, “ Cursed is the ground for 
thy sake.** Rom. viii 20, 21, “ The creature was made subject 
to vanityy not willingly. Even the beasts are not exempt Gen^ 
di. 14; vi. 7, So ^Hhe first hom of beasts** in the land of 
Egypt perished for the sins of their masters, Exod. xi 5. 

The death of the body is to be considered in the light of a 
punishment for sin, no less than the other degrees of death, not¬ 
withstanding the contrary opinion entertained by some. Rom. 
V. 13, 14, until the law sin was in the world •••• death 
reigned from Adam to Mosesl* 1 Cor. xy. 21, “ Since by man 
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came deaths hy man came also th^ resurrection from the dead ; ” 
therefore that bodily death from which we are to rise again, 
originated in sin, and not in nature; contrary to the opinion of' 
those who maintain that temporal death is the result of natural 
causes, and that eternal death alone is due to sin. 

The death of the body is the loss or extinction of life. The ' 
common definition, which supposes it to consist in the separation 
of soul and body, is inadmissible. For what part of man is it 
that dies when this separation takes place? Is it the soul? 
This will not be admitted by the supporters of the above defini¬ 
tion. Is it then the body ? But how cun that be said .to die, 
which never had any life of itself ? Therefore the separation of 
soul and body cannot be called the death of man. 

Here then arises an important question, which, owing to the 
prejudice of divines in behalf of their preconceived opinions, has 
usually been dismissed without examination, instead of being 
treated with the attention it deserves. Is it the whole man, or 
the body alone, that is deprived of vitality ? And as this is a 
subject which may be discussed without endangering our faith 
or devotion, whichever side of the controversy we espouse, I shall 
declare freely what seems to me to be the true doctrine, as col¬ 
lected from numberless passages of Scripture; without regarding 
the opinion of those, who think that truth is to be sought in the 
schools of philosophy, rather than in the sacred writings. 

Inasmuch then as the whole man is uniformly said to consist 
of body, spirit and soul, (whatever may be the distinct provinces 
severally assigned to these divisions,) I will show that, in death, 
first the whole man, and secondly, each component part suffers 
privation of life. It is to be observed, first of all, that God de. 
nounced the punishment of death against the whole man that 
sinned, without excepting any part. For what could be more 
just, than that he who had sinned in his whole person, should 
die in his whole person ? Or, on the other hand, what could 
be more absurd, than that the mind, which is the part princi- 
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pally offending, should escape the threatened death; and thi^ 

,the body alone, to which immortality was equally allotted, be¬ 
fore death came into the world by sin, should pay the penalty 
of sjn by undergoing death, though not implicated in the trans¬ 
gression. 

It is evident that the smuts and believers of old, the patri¬ 
archs, prophets, and apostles, without exception held this doc¬ 
trine. Jacob, Gm. xxxvii. 35, I will go down into the grave 
unto my son^ mourning^ €hn, xlii. 30, '^Joseph is not.** So 
also Job^ iiL 12-18, ^^As an hidden untimely birth I had not 
been ; as infants which never saw lights Compare c7b5, x. 2 I 9 
c7b5, xiv. 10-13, Man giveth up the ghost and where is he f 
• • • • man lieth down and riseth not till the heavens be no 
more.** Job^ xvii. 13, 15, 16, ^If I wait^ the grave is mine 
housed Where is now my hope .. •. They shall go down 
to the bars of the pitT See also many other passages. 

The belief of David was the same, as is evident from the 
reason so often given by him for deprecating the approach of 
death. Feed. vi. 5, “ For in death there is no remembrance 
of thee; in the grave who shall give thee thanksV* PsaL 
Ixxxviii. 10 - 12 , “ Wilt thou show wonders to the dead? Shall 
the dead arise and praise thee ? Shall thy loving kindness be 
declared in the grave? or thy faithfulness in destruction? 

Shall thy wonders be known in the dark ? and thy righteous^ 
ness in the land of forgetfulness? Psal. xv, 17, The dead 
praise not Jehovah.** Psal. xxxix. 13, Before I go henceand 
be no moreP Psal. cxlvi. 2 , “ While I live I will praise 
JehovahP Certainly if he had believed that his soul would sur¬ 
vive, and be received immediately into heaven, he would have 
abstained from all such remonstrances, as one who was shortly 
to take his flight where he might praise God unceasingly. It 
appears that the belief of Peter respecting David was the same i 

as David’s belief respecting himself. Acts ii. 29, 34, ^ Let me 
freely speak unto you of the patriarch David^ that he is boA 
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dead and huriedy and hie sepulchre is with vs unto this day • • • • 
for David is not ascended into the heavens!^ 

Again it is evident that Hezekiah fully believed that he should 
die entirely, where he laments that it is impossible to praise God 
in the grave. Isai. xxxviii. 18, 19, For the grave cannot 
praise thee: death cannot cel^aie thee ; they that go down into 
die pit cannot hope for thy truth ; the living^ the living^ he shall 
praise thee^ as I do this day'^ God himself bears testimony to 
the same truth. Isai, Ivii, 12 , V The righteous perisheth^ and 
no man layeth it to heart; and merciful men are taken away^ 
none considering that the righteous is taken away from the evil 
to come; he shall enter into peace; they shall rest in their 
bedsJ^ Jer. xxx. 16, Compared with MatU ii. 18, Bachel 
weeping for her children^ refused to he comforted for her chil¬ 
dren^ because they were rvotr Thus also Daniel xii. 2, “ Many 
of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awakeP 
It is on the same principle that Christ himself proves God to 
be a God of the living, Luke xx. 37, arguing from their future 
resurrection; for if they were then living, it wouldnotnecessarily 
follow from his argument that there would be a resurrection of 
the body: hence he says, John xi. 25, ^*^1 am the resurrection 
and the life^ Accordingly he declares expressly, that there is 
not even a place appointed for the abode of the saints in heaven^ 
till the resurrection. John xiv. 2,3, “ I go to prepare a place for 
you: and if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again^ and receive you unto myself; that where I am^ there ye 
may he alsoP There is no sufficient reason for interpreting this 
of the body; it is clear therefore that it was spoken, and should 
be understood, of the reception of the soul and spirit conjointly 
with the body into heaven, and that not till the coming of the 
Lord. So likewise Luke xx. 35; Acts vii. 7, 60, when he 
had said this he fell asleep,** Acts xxiii. 6, ** the hope and 
resurrection of the dead^* that is, the hope of the resurrection, 
which was the only hope the apostle professed to entertain. Thus 
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also, AtU xxiv. 21; xxvi. 6, 8: 1 Cor. xv. 17-19, ^If Ckriai 
he not raised ” (which resurrection took place for the very pur¬ 
pose that mankind might likewise rise again,) ** then they also 
which are fallen asleep in Christ, are perished ;" whence it 
appears that there were only two alternatives, one of which must 
ensue; either they must rise again or perish: for ^if in this 
life ofdy we have hope in Christ, we are of all men, most mis¬ 
erable ; ** which again indicates that we must either believe in 
the resurrection, or have our hope in this life only; verse 29, 30, 
32, ** if the dead rise not at aU, why stand we in jeopardy 
every hour ?...mletuseat and drink, for to-morrow we die; ** 
that is, die altogether, for otherwise the argument would have no 
force. In the verses that follow from v. 42, to v. 50, the rea¬ 
soning proceeds on the supposition that there are only two states, 
the mortal and the immortal, death and resurrection; not a word 
is said of any intermediate condition. Nay, Paul himself affirms 
that the crown of righteousness which was laid up for him was 
not to be received before that last day: 2 Tim, iv. 8, ** hence¬ 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day, and 
not to me only, hut unto oH them also that love his appearing,^* 
If a crown were laid up for the apostle, it follows that it was 
not to be received immediately after death. At what time then 
was it to be received ? At the same time when it was to be 
conferred on the rest of the saints, that is, not till the appear¬ 
ance of Christ in glory. Philip, ii. 16, " That I may r^oice 
in the day of Chnst** PhU. iii. 11. 20, 21, ** If hy any means 
I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead .... our con¬ 
versation is in heaven, from whence also toe look for the Sa¬ 
viour, the Lord Jesus Christ; who shall change our vUe body 
that it may he fashioned like unto his glorious body” Our 
conversation therefore is in heaven, not where we are now dwell¬ 
ing, but in that place from whence we look for the coming of the 
Saviour, who shall conduct us thither. Luke xx. 35, 36, They 
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which shaU be accounted worthy to obtain that world and the 
resurredtvm from the dead, neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage ; for they are equal unto the angels being the chid* 
dren of the resurrection^ —that is, when they finally become 
such; whence it follows, that previous to the resurrection they 
are not admitted to the heavenly world. 

Thus far proof has been given of the death of the whole man. 
But lest recourse should be had to the sophistical distinction, 
that although the whole man dies, it does not therefore follow 
that the whole of man should die, I proceed to give similar 
proof with regard to each of the parts—^the body, the spirit, and 
the soul, according to the division above stated. 

first, then, as to the body, no one doubts that it suffers pri¬ 
vation of life. Nor will the same be less evident with regard to 
the spirit, if it be allowed that the spirit, according to the doc¬ 
trine previously laid down, has no participation in the divine 
nature, but is purely human; and that no reason can be assigned 
why, if God has sentenced to death the whole of man that 
sinned, the spirit, which is the part principally offending, should 
be alone exempt from the appointed punishment; especially 
since, previous to the entrance of sin into the world, all parts of 
man were alike immortal; and that, since that time, in pursu¬ 
ance of God’s denunciation all have become equally subject to 
’ death.* 

But to come to the proo&. The Preacher himself, the wisest 
of men, expressly denies that the spirit is exempt from death: 
Eccl. iiL 18, 20, ^ as the beast dieth, so dieth the man; yea, 
they have all one breath, (Hebrew, spirit,) .. .dll go unto om 

* .It was but breath 

Of life that sinned; what dies bnt what had life 
And sinf the body properly had neither. 

All offM then thall die: let this appease 
The doubt, ainoe human reach no further knows. 

JPeradiss Lost, X, 788. 


\ 
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fiace” And in the twenty-first verse, he condemns the igno^ 
ranee of those who venture to affirm that the way of the spirits 
of men and of beasts after death is di^erent: ^ Who knoweth 
the spirit of man, (an sursum ascendat^ whether*^ it goeth 
uptoard T* Psal. cxlvi 4, “ his breath goeth forth, he retumeth 
to his earth; in that very day his thoughts perish,*^ Now the 
^^thoughts are in the mind and the spirit, not in the body; and 
if they perish, we must conclude that the mind and spirit un¬ 
dergo the same fate as the body. 1 Cor, v. 5, ^ That the spirit 
may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus the apostle does 
not say in the day of death,^’ but ** in the day of the Lord 
Jesusr 

Lastly, there is abundant testimony to prove that the soul, 
(whether we regard by this term the whole human composition, 
or whether it is to be understood as synonymous with the spirit,) 
is subject to death, natural as well as violent Numh, xxiii. 10, 
me, {niy soul, Hebrew, anima mea, Lat Vulg.,) die the 
death of the righteous^ Such are the words of Balaam, who, 
though not the most upright of prophets, yet in this instance 
uttered the word% which the Lord put into his mouth. Job 
xxxiii. 18, keepeth haek his soul from ihepitr Job xxxvi. 
14, “ they die in youth, (Heb. their soul dieth, Lat Vulg., 
anima eorumT') Psol, xxii. 20, deliver my soul from the 
sword Ixxviii. 50, “ Ae spared not their soul from death 
Ixxxix. 48," shall he deliver his soul from the hand of the grave P 
xciv. 17, “my soul had almost dwelt in sUenceJ^ Hence man 
himself when dead, is spoken of under the name of “ the soul^^ 
Lev. xix. 28; xxi. 1. 11, neither shall he go in to any dead 
hody^’* (Hebrew, dead soul.) Isai. xxxviii. 17, “ Thou hast in 
love to my soul delivered it from the pit of corruption^ The 
just and sufficient reason assigned above for the death of the 
soul, is the same which is given by God himself;. JEfeeifc. xviii. 

* This transUtion is according to the Septuagint, Vtdgate, Chaldee 
Paraphrase, Syriac and Arabic versions. H. 
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20, The eoul that shmeth, it shall die and therefore, on the 
testimony of the prophet and the apostle, as well as of Christ 
himself^ the soul even of Christ was for a short dme subject 
ufito death* on account of our sins. Psal, xvi. 10, compared 
with Acte ii. 27, 28, 81, ^his soul was not left in hell^ neither 
his flesh did see corruption^ Matt, xxvi, 38, “my soul 
exceeding sorrowful even unto deathP Nor do we anywher 
read that the souls assemble, or are summoned to judgment, 
from heaven or from hell, but they are all called out of the 
tomb, or at least that they were previously in the state of the 
dead. John v. 28, 29, “ the hour is coming in the which all 
that are in their graves shall hear his voke^ and shall come 
forth .In this passage, those who rise again, those who hear, 
those who come forth, are all described as being in the graves, 
the righteous as well as the wicked. 1 Cor, xv. 52, “ The 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall he raised.” 1 These. 
iv. 13-17, “ But I would not have you to he ignorant, hrethren, 
concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as 
others which have no hope: for if we believe that Jesus died 
and rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will 
God bring with him: for this we say unto you by the toord of 
the Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto the coming 
of the Lord, shall not prevent them which are asleep; for the 

Lord himself shaU descend, . and the dead in Christ 

shall rise first: then we which are alive and remain, shcdl be 
caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord 
in the air; and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” They 
were asleep; but the lifeless body does not sleep, unless inani¬ 
mate matter can be said to sleep. “ That ye sorrow not, even 
as others who have no hope ^—^but why should they sorrow and 
have no hope, if they believed that their souls would be in a 
state of salvation and happiness even before the resurrection, 
.whatever might become of the body ? The rest of the world, 
« See/mo^ liiL 10,12. H. 
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indeed, who had no hope, might with reason despair concerning 
the soul as well as the body, because they did not believe in the 
resurrection; and therefore it is to the resurrection that Paul 
directs the hope of all believers. “ Them which sleep in Jesm^ 
will Ood bring with him that is, to heaven from the grave.* 

We which are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord 
shall not prevent them which are asleep.^ But there would 
have been no reason to fear lest the survivors should prevent 
them, if they who were asleep had long since been received into 
heaven; in which case the latter would not come “ to meet the 
Lord^ but would return with him. “ TFc,” however, “ which 
are alive shall he caught up together with themj* not after them, 
^and 80 shall we ever he with the Lord^^ namely, after, not 
before the resurrection. And then at length “ the wicked shall 
he severed from among the just” Matt. xiii. 49- Dan. xii. 2, 

Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake; 
some to everlasting life^ and some to shame and everlasting con^ 
tempt.” 

In such a sleep I should suppose Lazarus to have been Ijdng^ 
if it were asked whither his soul betook itself during those four days 
of death. For I cannot believe that it would have been called 
back from heaven to suffer again the inconveniences of the body, 
but rather that it was summoned from the grave, and roused 
from the sleep of death. The words of Christ themselves lead 
to this conclusion: John xi. 11, 13, “ Owr friend Lazarus 
sleepeth: hut I go^ that I may awake him out of sleep: howheit 
Jesus spake of his death: ” which death, if the miracle were 
true, must have been real. This is confirmed by the circum¬ 
stances of Christ’s raising him; verse 43, “ he cried with a loud 
voice, Lazarus come forth” If the soul of Lazarus, that is, if 
Lazarus himself was not within the grave, why did Christ call 

• Heh. xiii. 20, God brought from the dead our Lord Jesus Christ; 
even eo, them that sleep in Jesus, will he bring with him, from the 
dead, in like manner. H. 
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on the lifeless body which could not hear ? If it were the soul 
which he addressed, why did he call it from a .place where it 
was not ? Had he intended to intimate that the soul was sepa¬ 
rated from the body, he would have directed his eyes to the 
quarter whence the soul of Lazarus might be expected to return, 
namely, from heaven: for to call from the grave what is not 
there, is like seeking the living among the dead, which the 
angel reprehended as ignorance in the disciples, ZuAre xxiv.-5. 
The same is apparent in raising of the widow’s son: Lvik^ vii 14. 


CHAPTER HI. 

OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED AND EXPLAINED. 

On the other hand, those who assert that the soul is exempt 
from death, and that when divested of the body, it wings its 
way, or is conducted by angels, directly to its appointed place 
of reward or punishment, where it remains in a separate state 
of existence to the end of the world, found their belief principally 
on the following passages of Scripture. PioX, xlix. 15, “ Qod 
will redeem my soul from the •power of the graved But this 
proves rather that the soul enters the grave with the body, as 
was shown above, from whence it needs to be redeemed, namely, 
at the resurrection, when “ Qod shall receive as follows in 
the same verse. As for the remainder, “ their redemption ceoLseth 
forever verse 8, and they are like the beasts that perish, veise 
12, 14. 

The second text is Eccl, xii. 7, the spirit * shall return unto 
Ood that gave if.” But neither does this prove what is re¬ 
quired; for the phrase the spirit returning to God, must be 
understood with considerable latitude; since the wicked do not 
return to God at death, but depart far from him. The Preacher 

• The Hebrew word ruach, rendered spirit in this passage, is ren¬ 
dered breath in EceL iii. 19, and applied to both man and beasts. H. 
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had moreoTer said before, Ecd. iiL 20, ^ wUo oaa plaee 

and God is 6»d to have given and to gather to himself the 
spirit of every living thing, whilst the body retnms to dnst. 
Job xxxiv. 14,15, **if he gather nnto himself his spirit and his 
breath, all 6esh shall perish t(^ther, and man shall tom again 
onto dost See also P$al, civ. 29, 30. Euripides, in the Su 
pliants, has, without being aware of it, given a hr better inter 
pcetadon of this passage than the commentators in question. 

Each various port 

Hist eonstitates the frame of man, retoma 
Whence it was taken; to th* ethereal Ay 
The ^irit, the body to its earth. 

line 599 PoUet^t Trand, 

That is, every constituent part retnms at dissolution to its ele- 
mentaiy principle. This is confirmed by Ezek. xzxvii. 9, ^Comz 
front the four winds^ 0 breath;” it is certain, therefore, that 
the spirit of man must have previously departed thither from 
whence it is now summoned to return. Hence perhaps origi* 
nates the expression in Matt. xxiv. 31, " they shail gather Uh 
gether the elect from the four winder For v?hy should not the 
spirits of the elect be as easily gathered together as the smallesi 
particles of their bodies, sometimes most widely dispersed through 
different countries. In the same mann^ is to be understood 
1 Kings xvii. 21, ^ Let this chiUs soul come into him again.” 
This, however, is a form of speech applied to fiiinting in general: 
Judges xv. 19, " his spirit came again^ and he revived.” See 
also 1 Sam. xxx. 12. For there are many passages of Scrip¬ 
ture, some of which undoubtedly represent the dead as devoid 
of all vital existence; but what was advanced above, Tespecting 
the death of the spirit, affords a sufficient answer to the objection. 

The third passage is MatL x. 28, Fear not them which kiU 
the body, but are not able to kill the soul.” It may be an¬ 
swered that properly speaking, the body cannot beJkilled, as 
being in itself a thing inanimate: the body therefore, as is com- 
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toon in Scripture must be taken for the whole human compound, 
or for the animal and temporal life; the soul for that spiritual 
life with which we shall be clothed after the end of the world, as 
appears from the remainder of the verse and from 1 Cor. xv. 44. 

The fourth text is PhUip, i. 23, ** having a desire to de¬ 
part (eupiens dissolvi, having a desire for dissolution) and to 
be with Christ But, to say nothing of the uncertain and disputed 
sense of the word dvalvaaiy analusai, which signifies anything 
father than dissolution, it may be answered, that although Paul 
desired to obtain immediate possession of heavenly perfection 
and glory, in like manner as every one is desirous of attaining 
as soon as possible to that, whatever it may be, which he regards 
as the ultimate object of his being, it hy no means follows that) 
when the soul of each individual leaves the body, it is received 
immediately either into heaven or hell. For he had " a desire 
to he with Christ; that is, at his appearing, which all the be¬ 
lievers hoped and expected was then at hand. In the same 
manner one who is going on a voyage desires to set sail and to 
arrive at the destined port, (such is the order in which his wishes 
arrange themselves) omitting all notice of the intermediate pas¬ 
sage. however, it be true that there is no time without mo¬ 
tion, which Aristotle illustrates by the example of those who 
were 'fabled to have slept in the temple of the heroes, and who, 
on awaking, imagined that the moment in which they awoke had 
succeeded without an interval to that in which they fell asleep; 
how much more must intervening time be annihilated to the 
departed, so that to them to die and to be with Christ will seem 
to take place at the same moment I Christ himself, however, 
expressly indicates the time at which we shall be with him; 
John xiv. 3, **if I go and prepare a place for you^ I will come 
again and receive you unto myself; that where I am, there ye 
may he also!* (See Colossians iii. 4.) 

The fifth text evidently favors my view of the subject: 1 Pet, 
iii. 19, ^hy which also he went and preached to the spirits that 
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are in prieon^ literally, m gward^ or as the Syriac version len-^ 
ders in eepulehro^ in the grave^ which means the same; for 
the grave is the common guardian of all till the day of judg¬ 
ment What therefore the apostle says more fully, chap. iv. 5,6, 
" who ehall give account to him that is ready to judge the quick 
and the dead; for^for this cause was the Qospd preached also 
to them that are dead ; ** he expresses it in this place by a meta¬ 
phor, ** the spirits that are in guard ; ** it follows, therefore that 
the spirits are dead. 

The sixth text is Bev. vi. 9. " I saw under the altar the souls 
of them that were sldinJ* I answer, that in the Scripture idiom 
the soul is generally ofi»n put for the whole animate body, and 
that in this passage it is used for the souls of those who were 
not yet bom; unless indeed the fifth seal was already opened in 
the time of John; in the same manner as in the parable of 
Dives and lAzanis, Lulee xvL, though Christ, for the sake of the 
v/ lesson to be conveyed, speaks of that as present which was not 
to take place till after the day of judgment, and describes the 
dead as placed in two distinct states, he by no means intimates 
any separation of the soul fi-om the body. 

The seventh text is Luke xxiil 43, ** Jesus said unto him, verily 
Isay unto thee, to-day shdU thou be with me in paradise,** This 
passage has on various accounts occasioned so much trouble, that 
some have not hesitated to alter the punctuation, as if it bad 
been written, “ / say unto thee to-day; ** * that is, although I 
seem to-day the most despised and miserable of all men, yet 1 
declare to thee and assure thee, that thou shalt hereafter be with 
me in paradise, that is, in some pleasant place, (for properly 
speaking paradise is not heaven,) or in the spiritual state allotted 
to the soul and body • • • • Nor is it necessaiy to take the word 

* Some Greek copies have the point after “ today!* The pnnctna- 
tion is the work of uninspired men. The thief did not ask to go to 
heaven whenhe died, Ghriat did not ascend to heaven that day, (See 
John XX. 17.) R, 
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to-day in its strict acceptation, but rather for a short time as in 
2 Sam, xvi. 3; JETeb, iii. 7. However this may be, so much 
clear evidence should not be rejected on account of a single pas¬ 
sage, of which it is not easy to give a satisfactory interpretation. 

The eighth text is 'Lake xxiii. 43, “ Into thy hands I com¬ 
mend my spirit.** But the spirit is not therefore separated from 
the body, or incapable of death; for David uses the same lan¬ 
guage. Psal. xxxi. 5, although he was not then about to die: 
“into thine hand I commit my spirit while ii was yet abiding 
in, and with the body** So Stephen, Acts vii. 59, “ Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit . • • • cmd when he had said this, he fell asleep.** 
It was not the bare spirit divested of the body that he com¬ 
mended to Christ, but “ the whole spirit and soul and body*^ as 
it is expressed, 1 Thess. v. 23. Thus the spirit of Christ was 
to be raised again with the body on the third day, while that of 
Stephen was to be reservedmnto the appearing of the Lord. So 
1 Pet. iv. 19, **let them commit the keeping of their souls to 
him in welldoing.** 

The ninth passage is 2 Cor. v. 1-20. It is’sufficiently appa¬ 
rent, however, that the object of this passage is not to inculcate 
the separation of the soul from the body, but to contrast the 
animal and terrestrial life of the-^hole man with the spiritual 
and heavenly. Hence in the first verse, the house of this taber¬ 
nacle,** is opposed not to the soul, but to “a building of (fod, 
an house not made with hands** that is, to the final renewal of 
the whole man, as Beza also explains it, whereby “ we are clothed 
upon** in the heavens, being clothed, .... not naked. This 
distinctly appears from the fourth verse: “ not for that we 
would he unclothed, hut clothed upon, that mortality might he 
swallowed up of life.** See also verse 5, “ now he that hath 
wrought us for the self same thing is God;** not for the sepa¬ 
rating of the soul from the body, but for the perfecting of both. 
Wherefore the clause in the eighth verse, “ to absent from 
the body, and to be present with the Lord,** must be understood 
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of the ooDsummation of our happiness; and " the hodtf* miKt 
be taken for this frail life as is common in the sacred writers, 
and the absence spoken o^ for our eternal departure to an heav¬ 
enly world; or perhaps to be at home in the body and to he 
absent from the Lordf may mean nothing more than to be 
entangled in worldly af^rs, and to have little leisure for heav¬ 
enly things; the reason of which is given ^for toe toalk by 
faith, not by sight whence it follows ** we are confident and 
willing rather to be absent from the body, and to be present 
with the Lord that is, to renounce worldly things as much as 
possible, and to be occupied with things heavenly. The ninth 
verse proves still more clearly that the expressions **tobe pres¬ 
ent ** and to be absent ” both refer to this life: " Wherefore 
we labor that whether present or absent, we may be accepted of 
God :** for no one supposes that the souls of men are occupied 
from the time of death to that of the resurrection, in endeavors 
to render themselves acceptable to God in heaven; that is the 
employment of the present life, and its reward is not to be 
looked for till the second coming of Christ. For the Apostle 
says ** we must dd appear be fore the judgment-seat of Christ 
that every one may receive the things done in his body, accord¬ 
ing to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad** *There 
is, consequently, no recompense of good or bad after death, pre¬ 
vious to the day of judgment. Compare 1 Cor. xv., the whole 
of which chapter throws no small light on this passage. The 
same sense is to be ascribed to 2 Pet. i. 13-15, “ as long as I 
am in this tabernacle,^* <fcc., that is, in this life. Tt is, however, 
unnecessary to prolong this discussion, as there is scarcely one 
of the remaining passages of Scripture which has not been 
already explained by anticipation. 
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